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TO THE 

RIGHT REVEREND 

THE LORD BISHOPS OF MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 


Delhi , January 11th, 184f>. 

My honoured Brethren in Christ, 

Permit me to offer for your acceptance, and 
through you, to the Venerable Archdeacons and 
Clergy of India with their flocks, the accompanying 
Lectures on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Colos- 
sians. 

They were first composed about thirty years since 
for the Parochial Chapel in London, of which I was 
then minister. This was in 1815.- 

In 1842, I re-arranged the course, and reduced 
it to a compressed form for the seven Fridays of 
Lent, at the Cathedral, Calcutta. 
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I have since been d^vering particular lectures 
from time to time at the*. Straits of Malacca, Madras, 
Ceylon, and Bombay, during my present Metropo- 
litical and Diocesan Visitation of 1842-5, and which 
is not yet terminated. 

On my arrival at the Hills of Simla last June, it 
occurred to me that perhaps I could not better 
employ a part of the four months of retreat from 
the heats of the Plains, than in re-writing for the 
press the entire series. 1 accordingly enlarged it to 
ninetceu discourses, and divided these again into, 
thirty-five, as I transcribed them from my short¬ 
hand copy. 

Such as they are, I commend them to the divine 
blessing and to your favourable judgment, my Right 
Reverend Brethren in the Lord. 

You will, perhaps, remember that I prepared, 
in like manner, a volume of Miscellaneous Sermons 
for the press at Simla, during the primary Visitation 
of 1834-G. The opinion I then formed has been 
confirmed by reflection, that I could scarcely con¬ 
sult better for the spiritual benefit of an enormous 
and unmanageable diocese than by thus quietly 
visiting it, as it were, at my leisure in the per¬ 
manent form of a silent volume, in addition to 
the very hasty and unsatisfactory personal inter- 
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course, which is all that the extent of the diocese 
allows me to hold with my brethren once in four 
years. 

As this volume is, considering my time of life, 
in all human probability the last, perhaps you will 
further allow me, my Right Reverend Brethren, to 
express through yop the hope that, not only the 
Reverend Clergy and the Laity of India, will accept 
it as my final testimony to the Gospel of Christ; 
but that also, my Reverend Brethren, the Clergy 
and their flocks at home, with whom I have been 
at different periods connected for forty-four years, 
will allow the volume to recal to their memory the 
name of one who has never ceased to love them, 
and to pray to almighty God on their behalf. 

It will be gratifying to me to think that I am 
thus, as it were, sending my parting salutations (as 
the apostles in the closing chapters of their epistles 
do) to those who were for so many years fellow- 
helpers with me to the kingdom of God, or who had 
assisted in my education in youth, or who had been 
placed under my spiritual care in more advanced 
life. 

I beg, then, to transmit this memorial of my gra¬ 
titude and affection to all these friends— 
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To tllO REVERENT) PRINCIPAL AND ViCE-PriN- 

r 

cipal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford.* * * § 

Tq the Clergy ami Parishioners of Chorham and 
Bisley in the Diocese of Winchester.-)- 

To the Clergy and Parishioners of Upper and 
Nether Worton, near Banbury, in the Diocese 
of Oxford.:): 

To the numerous and most affectionate friends 
who formed the congregation of St. John’s, 
Bedford Row,§ with their present Minister. 

And, lastly, to the twenty or twenty-five Reverend 
Clergy of the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, 
with its population of 50 or 60,000 souls, froYn 
which, after an incumbency of eight years, I was 
removed to this awful and overwhelming position, 
of Bishop of Calcutta in March 1832. 

My object in thus enumerating my chief spheres 
of duty is that I may not seem negligent, so far as 
concerns myself, to put my brethren residing now 
or labouring therein, in remembrance in this and 

* Of which society I have been a member since May I, 
1798. 

f Where I was curate to that most distinguished minister of 
Christ, the late Rev. Richard Cecil, from 1801 to 1803. 

J Which I served as curate from 1803 to 1812. 

§ From 1808 to 182-4. 
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every other way, of the commanding truths of the 

• 

Gospel, though they know them and he established, 
as I trust, in the present and unchangeable truth of 
Christ our Lord. Yea, 1 think it meet, far as I am 
removed from them in person, as long as 1 am in this 
tabernacle, to stir them up by putting them in remem¬ 
brance. Knowing, piost assuredly, from my time of 
life, within less than three years and a half of the 
age of man, aud from the shock of late given to my 
already debilitated constitution by a dangerous at¬ 
tack of fever, that I must shortly put off, this my 
tabernacle, as our Lord Jesus Christ by these warn- 
i ugs hath shewed me. Moreover, I would thus endea¬ 
vour, by these salutations and the volume accom¬ 
panying them, that my friends may be the better altle, 
after my decease, to have these things always in re¬ 
membrance. 

The only return I entreat of all into whose hands 
this volume may fall, is that they will labour fer¬ 
vently in prayer for me, that I may stand perfect and 
complete in all the will of God; and may finish at 
length my course with joy and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
grace of God. 

It would be most ungrateful in me if I did not 
here publicly record, before I conclude this address, 
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my humble thanksgivings to Almighty God for 
having preserved me so long in this fearful climate 
of India, and having permitted me to enter on the 
thirteenth year of my residence in this diocese; 
especially when I remember that the longest of my 
two Right Reverend predecessors’ continuance was 
little more than seven years aijd a half, and the 
shortest only nine months. I would also here re¬ 
cord my thanksgiving to God, that you, my Right 
Reverend Brethren, have been preserved in your 
dioceses, of Madras and Bombay for nearly seven 
years. Would to God that not only Ceylon were 
about to be erected into a separate see, but also 
Agra with its north-western provinces, extending 
to the Indus; and Singapore, with its neighbouring 
important stations in the Straits of Malacca, and 
Cochin or Tanjore, with the Christian Hocks in the 
neighbourhood of the Syrian Churches, and the forty 
thousand converts of the Propagation and Church 
Missionary Societies. 

To Christ our Lord, however, I commend these 
and all other the vital interests of souls in India. 
Him I adore as the Head of his Church. Of him I 
implore the pardon of all my unnumbered sins and 
short-comings, especially as a Bishop; to him I look 
for a blessing on the volume I now with fear and 
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trembling send forth ; and in him confide for raising 
up instruments for the accomplishment of his de¬ 
signs of mercy to India, and the whole heathen and 
Mohamedan world. 

In this blessed Saviour may we be found, my 
Right Reverend Brethren, living and dying; and to 
Him, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, may we 
ascribe praises and thanksgivings as the God of our 
salvation, in time and throughout eternity ! 

I beg to subscribe myself. 

Your most affectionate Brotlujr, 

D. Calcutta. 
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LECTURES. 


LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOS- 

SIANS. 

Of all tlie epistles of St. Paul, there is, perhaps 
no one more instructive, or more adapted to meet 
the errors of the times in which we live, than that 
addressed to the converts at Colosse. 

The first chapter of it can scarcely be surpassed 
in sublimity by any other part of scripture. Nor 
are there many portions of Holy Writ more exalted 
in spirituality and devout affections than the third. 
Whilst the second is conspicuous for directly cen¬ 
suring those very “ traditions” of men, and that 
“ voluntary humility,” which have of late years been 
working amongst us, and which so early led on the 
Roman church to the margin of that gulf of super¬ 
stition and idolatry into which it has been plunged 
from the sixth or seventh century. 


n 
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LECTURE I. 


The main cause of the temporary prevalence of 
these tendencies to “ will-worship” has been an in¬ 
sensible departure from the one sure foundation of the 
Gospel as laid in this epistle—the inexhaustible suf¬ 
ficiency of Christ for all the parts of man’s salvation 
—that the penitent believer is, as the apostle ex¬ 
presses it, “ complete in him,” whether for the free 
and gratuitous remission of sins by faith in his 
blood, or for the sanctification of his nature by the 
internal grace of the Holy Spirit, in the use of the 
means which he has himself ordained. Men once 
letting go their hold of Christ, naturally become the 
sport of ‘self-invented schemes for attaining pardon 
and holiness. And when human additions to the 

c 

Gospel begin to be admitted, a lapse into all the 
corruptions of the church which falsely claims anti¬ 
quity and universality, and impiously, infallibility, is 
inevitable. 

It is with the humble design, should God bless 
the attempt, of guarding the clergy and their flocks 
in India from any remaining efforts of this “ mystery 
of iniquity,” and of building up the young on their 
“ most holy faith,” that I propose to deliver the fol¬ 
lowing course of practical lectures on this epistle. 

The apostle does not here go through the scheme 
of the Gospel systematically, as in his noble epistle 
to the Romans. Nor does he enter on detailed cen¬ 
sures of irregularities in the public worship of God 
and the conduct of the Christian converts, as in the 
first of his epistles to the Corinthians. Nor does he 
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argumentatively refute any open and general defec¬ 
tion from tlie Gospel in the matter of justification, 
as in his Epistle to the Galatians. 

He had not occasion to take any of these courses 
in the instanpe of the church at Colosse. Ilis ad¬ 
dress to it is tender, instructive, and cautionary. 
He touches, without dwelling, on the errors which 
had been introduced ; and bestows his main strength 
in delineating the person, glory, and fulness of Christ. 
All this, however, will be better understood if I 
make a few remarks on the occasion and scope of 
the Epistle itself. 

Colosse was a city of Phrygia, now called Natolai, 
in the lesser Asia, situated at an equal ‘distance be¬ 
tween Laodicea and Hierapolis.* 

It is uncertain whether the church was planted 
there by St. Paul himself, or by Epaphras, Timothy, 
or some other evangelist. It is most probable that 
Epaphras was honoured as the chief instrument in 
the work. 

The Epistle was written during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment at Rome, and nearly at the same time 
with those to Philemon, and the churches of Phi¬ 
lippi and Ephesus, about A.r>. 64. 

It appears that the general body of the Colossians 

* Eusebius informs us that Colosse, Laodicea, and Ilierapolis, 
were destroyed by an earthquake the year following the date of 
this Epistle, a.d. 65. The site of Colosse is uncertain now; but 
travellers point to its supposed ruins on the river Lycus, about 
nine miles from the ancient Laodicea. 

n 2 
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cpntinued stedfast in the apostle’s doctrine at the 
time when he addressed to them this letter; but 
that Satan, the great spiritual adversary, had suc¬ 
ceeded in sowing tares amongst the wheat, though 
not to the same extent as in the churches of Corinth 
and Galatia. 

Certain persons had privily crept in, probably from 
amongst the Jewish converts, tolio began to enforce 
human traditions, the obligation of the Mosaic law, 
and airy speculations on the mediation of angels and 
the necessity of excessive bodily austerities, borrowed 
from the dreams of Pythagoras and Plato.* 

Thus the fancies of a vain philosophy as to doc¬ 
trine, united' with a mixture of Jewish and heathen 
superstition as to practice, were in danger of corrupt¬ 
ing the unstable in the flock from the simplicity of 
Christ. Upon this, as it appears, Epaphras resorted 

* Long before tlie light of the Gospel, the Greeks had intro¬ 
duced their philosophy into many of the countries of Lesser A|ia, 
and among the rest, into Phrygia, where the tenets of Pytha¬ 
goras (about 500 b. c.) were disseminated, which taught the doc¬ 
trine of the transmigration of souls, of crimes committed by men 
in pre-existent states punished in their present, the unlawfulness 
of killing animals, and the possibility of men’s freeing themselves 
from vices by excessive abstinence. 

The followers of Plato (b.c. 400) held that the government of 
the world was carried on by beings inferior to God, but superior 
to men—such as the Jews believed the angels to be. These they 
called Aatju.om—a kind of divinities; and these they enjoined 
their sect to worship on account of their agency in human 
affairs. 
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to tlio apostle Paul, then a prisoner at Rome, to 
assure him of the fidelity of the great body of the 
church, and to take his advice as to the remedies to 
be applied to the partial evils which had arisen. 

This gave occasion to the apostle to address to them 
this inimitable Epistle, the scope of which is ex¬ 
pressed negatively in the emphatic denunciation, 

“ Not holding the head and positively in the asser¬ 
tion, “ Christ is all and in allboth of which agree coi.ii. io 
with the words I have already cited, “Ye are com- i'i 10 ’ 
plete in Himnot, indeed, in the sense of super¬ 
seding means, order, discipline, the ministry .of the 
word, the devout use of the sacraments, prayer, 
watchfulness, effort, study of the Scriptures, and 
general obedience ; for the apostle insists on all tlieso 
and the like topics in his other Epistles, and alludes 
to them in this; but in the sense of seeking any 
part of our salvation out of Christ, in the sense of 
leaning on any or all these means, however lawful 
ai^d necessary in their place ; of bringing in additions 
to the methods of acquiring pardon or holiness as 
doAvn in the Gospel, of turning aside to Judaism and 
heathen philosophy to supply something wanting in 
Christ, or of inventing any modes of “ will-worship” 
and “ voluntary humility” beyond and beside his 
commandments. 

To act thus would be to declare that Christ is 
not “ all in all,” to pronounce themselves not “ com¬ 
plete in Him,” and to let go their hold, and sever 
their connexion with Him, as “ the Head” of his 
body the church. 
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We hear of one of the churches mentioned in this 
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Epistle, Laodicea, once again before the close of the 
sacred canon, about thirty years from this time 
Rev. iii. 14, am o n g S t the seven Asiatic churches ; and the state 
of deathlike lukewarmness and torpor, together with 
conceit of their own attainments into which they 
were then sunk, may illustrate the danger of the 
admission of any admixtures, however plausible, or 
however apparently trifling, with the unadulterated 
doctrine of Christ Jesus. 

And we further leam that though the worship of 
angels was repressed for a time by this Epistle, yet 
it afterwards prevailed to such a degree that the 
council of Laodicea in the fourth century were com¬ 
pelled to condemn it by an express canon*—such is 
the tenacity of error when once received into the 
corrupt heart of man, and so wide its diffusion even 
among distant generations. 

The great importance of this Epistle to the Co- 
lossians in the circumstances of danger in which thgy 
were placed, may be gathered from these facts. It 
may be collected, also, from the command expressly 

* The Council of Laodicea, (a.d. 363,) in the 35th canon, de¬ 
clare “ Christians ought not to leave the church of God, and go 
and name angels or gather assemblies. If, therefore, any one is 
found to practise this idolatry, let him be anathema, because he 
hath left our Lord Jesus Christ, and has turned to idolatry.” 
This is confirmed by Theodoret, (a.d. 420,) who, in his Com¬ 
ment on this Epistle, testifies that this mischief continued long in 
Phrygia and Pisidia. 
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given them to read it publicly in their assemblies, 
and to exchange it, for the same purpose, with the 
letter coming to them from Laodicea,* probably our 
apostle’s Epistle to the Ephesians—an injunction 
binding upop Christians in every age of the church, 
and especially in a time like the present, when the 
same errors have been rife amongst us. 

The study, indeed, of the various appropriate 
portions of the inspired Scripture is the grand means, 
in the hands of the Holy Spirit, of stopping at once 
different heresies and novelties as they arise; and 
the sooner it is applied, and the more boldly, the 
better. Even when an evil seems past, it is still im¬ 
portant to dwell on such portions, in order to extin¬ 
guish the lurking mischiefs, and prevent their 
revival. 

And at present there is such an extraordinary and 
contemporaneous assault upon the Protestant faith, 
and especially in our own church, which has for 
three centuries been the bulwark of it, on the part 
of popery, open or concealed, and in every quarter 
of the world, that a tenfold vigilance is required. 

Indeed, the constant study of St. Paul’s divine 
Epistles, and those of the other apostles, is at all 
times indispensable to a right understanding of the 
Gospel, and to an effectual exclusion of the most 
fundamental errors. 

* “ And when this Epistle is read among you, cause that it be 
also read in the church of the Laodiceans; and that ye likewise 
read the Epistle from Laodicea.”—Col. iv. 16 . 
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The neglect of the supreme and uncontrolled 

* 

authority of this part of Holy Scripture, as the last 
and most complete explication of the Christian 
faith, has been the pregnant cause of a whole con¬ 
geries of false doctrines in the various ages of the 
church. 

The Epistles, as the final development of the 
divine scheme of salvation, are essential to the inter¬ 
pretation of all the preceding parts of Scripture. 

Our Lord expressly promised the Holy Spirit to 
his disciples to “ lead them into all truthand de¬ 
clared that “ the Spirit,” the great Teacher, “ would 
not be given” till He himself “ was glorified ;” but 
that He would then be poured out, would “ bring 
all things to their remembrance,” and remove all the 
comparative obscurity of the previous parts of divine 
Revelation. 

These sacred Epistles, therefore, respect the last 
discoveries made to man of the Deity and Atone¬ 
ment of Christ, and the completeness of his salva¬ 
tion, that is, the full and unclouded doctrine of the 
incarnation of the Eternal Word; and of the 
righteousness of justification in his obedience and 
sufferings, reckoned to our account and received by 
faith only, and of the distinct but inseparable 
righteousness of sanctification infused into the heart, 
in the use of the appointed means, by the grace of 
his Holy Spirit. And, therefore, without a thorough 
understanding of this last portion of Holy Writ, the 
key is wanting to the whole plan of redemption, and 
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any errors, even the most fatal, may he gradually 
palmed upon the church.* 

Nor can we be guarded against superstition and 
tyranny as respects ecclesiastical government, except 
by the study of the same divine Epistles, in which 
the gentle and mild administration of order and 
discipline is sketched out; in which church polity, 
perpetual ministry^ the threefold order of pastors, 
the administration of the sacraments, authoritative 
checks to false doctrines, exclusion of heretics and 
profane livers from the Lord’s table, are placed on 
their true footing. 

The high and glorious mysteries, indeed, which 
the Epistles develope, are not to l> e exclusively 
taught, for every part of Scripture is to have its pro¬ 
portionate place in our instructions ; but the Epistles 
must be throughly understood and laid as the ground¬ 
work into which all other matters of revelation are 
to be wrought. 

It has been said that the Epistles, and especially 
St. Paul’s, are difficult and obscure. No mistake 
can be greater. Without divine illumination, in¬ 
deed, sought for by earnest prayer, and depended 
upon in the use of the proper means of arriving at 
a sound interpretation, no part of Scripture can be 
understood, except the purely historical, and that not 

* For example. How is Gen. xv. to be understood without 
Rom. iv. ? or Psalm xxxii., without the same ? or the entire 
system of Mosaical types, without the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 
And so of the prophecies of Christ. 
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adequately; but with this indispensable assistance, 
nothing is obscure as to the broad, saving truth of 
Christ. The Gospel shines forth like the light of 
day. The main course of the apostle’s arguments is 
perspicuous. It is only to a careless or presump¬ 
tuous reader that it is difficult; or to a student, 
whose mind, however learned and diligent, is pre¬ 
occupied with a scheme of divinity contrary to that 
of St. Paul, and who labours to make him speak just 
the opposite to what his words import. The hin¬ 
drances are then for the time insuperable; but not 
from any obscurity in the sacred writings, but from 
the want of the right state of mind on the part of 
those who wo\ild interpret them. 

The apostle divides his Epistle to the Colossians 
into four parts, which nearly coincide with the four 
chapters as we find them. 

In the first, he establishes the truth of the Gospel 
in a manner adapted to the impending dangers. 

He next refutes, in a brief, but most decisive con¬ 
demnation, the errors which had arisen among them. 

He proceeds then to point out the true motives 
to holiness as springing from the Gospel he had 
taught, and from no other source. 

Lastly, he urges on them several duties, both 
general and particular, in his usual manner; con¬ 
cluding with salutations. 

A strong resemblance to the Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians is observable throughout. There is the same 
effusion of heart, the same tenderness of affection. 
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and the same elevation of views as to the glorious 
salvation of Christ. Several, also, of the particular 
topics and turns of expression have a great simi¬ 
larity, which enables us to illustrate the one by the 
other, and which gives the impression that the two 
were poured out from the writer’s mind whilst all 
the matters of both were fresh in his recollection. 
And if the words,.“the Epistle from Laodicea,” 
allude, as is probable, to that to the Ephesians, 
which was to be transmitted onwards to them from 
Laodicea in order to be publicly read, then we may 
consider the letter before us as a continuation of that 
to the converts at Ephesus. And it is notetl by the 
most ancient commentators, Chrysostom amongst 
the number, that this and the other Epistles written 
by St. Paul during his imprisonment, abound with 
the tenderest and most pathetic addresses, the 
highest spirituality of affection, and great similarity 
of topics, owing to the large measure, as it is justly 
supposed, of the Holy Spirit’s consolation, with 
which he was then favoured. 

The introduction, or exordium, of the Epistle, oc¬ 
cupies the first eleven verses. It contains, besides 
the salutation, a thanksgiving to God for the Colos- 
sians, a testimony to the doctrine of Epaphras 
amongst them, and a most solemn prayer for their 
progress in every part of the Christian character. 
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LECTURE II. 

SALUTATION, AND THANKSGIVING FOR THE FAITH 
AND LOVE OF THE COLOSSIAN CHRISTIANS. 

Col. i. 1 4 . 

Our present lecture will contain remarks on the 
first four verses of St. Paul’s Iiltroduction, compre¬ 
hending his salutation and part of his thanksgivings 
to Almighty God on account of the Colossians. 

1 Paul an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, 
and Timetheus our brother. 

In some of his epistles, St. Paul only styles him¬ 
self “ the servant of Jesus Christbut here, as being 
probably unknown by face to the Colossians, he men¬ 
tions expressly that he was an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
and declares he was so by the will of God. This is 
in order to show that he was not acting on his own 
will, as the false apostles, nor intruding, as they were ? 
into a province not assigned him; but that he Mas 
discharging the functions of an apostle committed to 
him by the will and authority of Almighty God, in 
writing to admonish and caution them. 

It is this will of God which is in every age the 
foundation of authority in the Christian ministry. 
We cannot, indeed, ascertain this as the apostles did, 
by revelation, but we may and must by the inward 
movement of the Holy Ghost upon the mind, and by 
the voice and calling of those who are duly appointed 
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to examine the claims of candidates for sacred func- 
tions, and to send them forth by solemn ordination 
as labourers in the Lord’s harvest.* 

The apostle joins Timothy with himself, and calls 
him his brother. In like manner, when writing to 
the Corinthians, ho joins Sosthenes, and to the Tlies- 
sa'onians, Sylvanus. 

Timothy is probably named here as having been 
his amanuensis in writing the letter, and possibly 
as having founded the church at Colosse, or at least 
as well known there. And St. Paul styles him, not 
his son, as in the Epistles to Timothy, # but his 
brother, in order, perhaps, to give him the more 
authority if he should be again sent to labour 
amongst them. 

The union of other and younger ministers with 
himself in his public and authoritative Epistles, is 
a proof of his charity and esteem for them, and of 
the honour he wished to put on his younger bre¬ 
thren ; and constitutes, in fact, a strong testimony 
to their fidelity. Genuine lowliness of mind, like- 

* In our own Church, it is by the bishops and chief pastors 
that this authority is exercised, assisted, according to the canons 
and rubrics, by their presbyters in the examination and imposition 
of hands. 

As to the inward call, it is thus laid at the foundation of our 
service; “ Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon you this office and ministration, to 
serve God for the promoting of his glory and the edifying of his 
people ?” To which awful question the candidate must be pre¬ 
pared to answer, “ I trust so.” 
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wise in the apostle, led him to claim nothing beyond 
his necessary authority, but to share, so far as was 
possible, everything of an honourable nature with 
his beloved fellow-labourers. 

Nothing, we may be assured, can be more offen¬ 
sive to Christ, and contrary to the whole spirit of 
the Gospel, nothing more opposite to the conduct of 
the inspired apostles, and more' destructive of all 
real usefulness in the ministry, than the arrogance 
and exclusive claims so much put forward of late 
years amongst us. The apostles and the reformers 
knew nothing of an apostolical succession in the 
modern sense of not merely an official, but a per¬ 
sonal descent from the apostles—a visible and 
tangible series of men, with a canonical derivation 
of sacramental grace, succeeding, in all following 
ages, to the authority of the first apostles, whether 
preaching their doctrines and treading in their holy 
steps or not—and this succession, incapable as it is 
of proof, held to be essential to the lawfulness of 
the ministry, and to the validity of the sacraments. 

A divine power, indeed, the apostles always as¬ 
serted, and in a manner suited to their direct 
inspiration and possession of miraculous gifts. And 
in like manner an authority is necessarily deposited, 
in its due measure, with the bishops and presbyters 
of every age; but an authority mild, gracious, di¬ 
rectly subservient to the salvation of souls, and in 
the spirit of such passages as the following—“ Not 
that we have dominion over your faith, but are help- 
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ing of your joy; for by faith ye stand.” “We 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and 
ourselves your servants, for Jesus’ sake.”* 

2. To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ which 
are at Colossi', grace be unto you , and peace from God our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The general character of Christians is, that they 
are saints and faithful brethren in Christ, holy per¬ 
sons, sanctified by God the Father through his word 
and Spirit, set apart for himself as his peculiar trea¬ 
sure and property, publicly sealed as his by the 
grace of holy baptism, and living according *to God’s 
commandments; separated from the vanities and 
pollutions of the world. 

The word saint is now a term of reproach; but 
let it be remembered that none but saints will enter 
a holy heaven, or see a holy God, or be declared 
interested in the holy salvation of Christ. When 
Scripture terms are ridiculed, the things intended 
by them are soon renounced also. 

They are called brethren in Christ, being children 
of the same family, members of the same body, and 
born of the same Holy Spirit. 

Thus they are all of them mystically in Christ; 
inserted into Him; interested in all his benefits ; 
united to Him as the branches to the vine ; protected 
and saved in Him, as Noah in the ark, and the man- 
slayer in the city of his refuge. 

* See note at the end of the lecture. 
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The duty to which these are called, and of which 
tlie apostle reminds them, is fidelity— the faithful 
brethren —thus tacitly distinguishing between the 
faithful and stedfast Christians at Colosse, and the 
doubtful, wavering, and unfaithful, of whom Epa- 
phras had brought him word, and whom the arts of 
the seducers had too much shaken. 

Let us examine ourselves whether we be really 
thus in Christ by faith, and whether we are indeed 
saints and faithful brethren in that holy fellowship. 

A time of trial seems coming on—we know not 
what temptations and persecutions may assail us— 
men’s minds are shaking as the reed with a mighty 
wind. Let us be “ faithful unto death, that we re¬ 
ceive the crown of life.” 

The salutation addressed to these Christians is in 
the form of a prayer, Grace be to you, and peace 
from God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Grace is free favour, the undeserved act of the 
divine will towards man, a guilty sinner. “ By 
grace,” saith the apostle, “ ye are saved.” “ Being 
justified freely by his grace.” The word also is 
sometimes applied to those habitual graces which flow 
from the first unmerited act of mercy, and which 
God infuses for the sanctification of the soul. “ To 
every one of us is given grace, according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ.” 

Peace follows grace, reconciliation with God 
through the blood of Christ, the Prince of peace; 
peace of conscience, peace in the troubles and trials 
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of life, peace amidst persecutions and temptations, 
peace in the hour of death. 

These blessings are to be implored from God our 
Father and the Lord Jems Christ; not from the 
saints, nor from the Virgin Mary, nor from the 
church or the priesthood; but from God our Father, 
who planned the design of salvation, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ, wjio purchased all its blessings. 

Observe here one proof, amongst a thousand 
others, of the proper divinity of Christ: to receive 
prayer is the peculiar prerogative of the one living 
and true God ; and here prayer is equally addressed 
to Christ, as to our heavenly Father. 

3. We (five thanks to God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, praying always for you. 

Gratitude is one of the highest duties of the 
Christian. Charity interests us in the happiness of 
others, and this interest mounts up to God in grati¬ 
tude, adoration, and praise. Whenever we hear of 
any good occurring to the body or soul of others, 
especially of those with whom we are connected, we 
should lift up our voices in thanksgiving to the 
Author of the blessing. 

The apostle adds to the sacred name God the 
instructive and consoling title, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; the one a name of awe and majesty, 
the other of tenderness and grace. As under the 
old Testament, “ the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob,” was the name by which Jehovah in his 

e 
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covenant of mercy was pleased to make himself 
Known, so, under the New Testament, as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the old cove¬ 
nant was abolished and the new established in its 
place. God is now revealed to us “ in Christ,” and 
“ reconciling in Him the world unto' Iliinself.” 

Always praying for you. This marks the time 
and frequency of the apostle’s thanksgiving, the 
season of prayer, which is the most solemn one for 
rendering thanks to God. 

The frequency of his devotions is noted by the 
word always, that is, at all returning times, morning 
and evening, at noon-day, and other seasons, as occa¬ 
sion may require. So that though the apostle was 
not literally at every moment of the day engaged in 
solemn prayer, yet he was always in the spirit of 
prayer, and ready to enter upon it—it was his habit, 
his delight, his perpetually recurring practice. 

Thanks to God for past benefits, is a good be¬ 
ginning for imploring others. 

Do we pray always ? Do our prayers constitute 
a substantial part and parcel of the duty of each 
day ? Do we fix times, frequent times of prayer ? 
Do we cultivate without ceasing the spirit of prayer ? 
Do we give thanks for the good which is vouchsafed 
to others ? Such questions as these we should often 
propose to ourselves. Without prayer there is no 
life in the soul. Without prayer there is no bond 
of union between a pastor and his flock. Without 
prayer no blessing can be expected from a God 

5 
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whom we do not even ask to prosper us. And acts 
of gratitude are an essential branch of devotion. 
Without it no other part of prayer can be performed 
aright. 

4 . Since tee •heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and o f 
the tore which ye have to all the saints. 

The cause of our gratitude to God for our neigh¬ 
bours and flocks should not so much be that God 
hath given them health, riches, success, fame, which 
may be all delusive dreams, and at best can protect 
neither from sickness nor death, nor the judgment 
that follows, but that God hath revealed Christ unto 
them. 

Faith and love comprehend the greater part of 
practical Christianity. Faith is the commencement, 
love the completion; faith informs the understand¬ 
ing, love purifies the heart; the one is the light, the 
other the warmth of the soul; what the one believes 
as true, the other embraces as good. 

Faith is a holy trust in all that God has made 
know r n to us in his word. It is the grace which re¬ 
ceives all the truth contained in the Bible. As 
the natural eye is adapted to receive the light of 
heaven, so faith is adapted to welcome all the truth 
of the Scriptures. And as in the first creation light 
preceded other external blessings, so in the new 
creation does the light of faith precede other graces. 

Faith is the foundation and root of piety, and tho 
gate of life by which God enters the soul. 

c 2 
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But the apostle says. Faith in Christ Jesus. This is 
the peculiar, and though not the exclusive, yet the prin¬ 
cipal and transcendent, and, if justification is regarded, 
the appropriate and saving object of Christian faith. 

The general object of faith, as I have said, is all 
the truth revealed by God in holy Scripture. The 
object of justifying faith is Christ Jesus as Me¬ 
diator and Saviour; Christ predicted by the prophets 
—Christ shadowed forth by the ceremonial law— 
Christ exhibited in the Gospel—Christ expiring on 
the cross—Christ offered to man universally for the 
remission of sins and the other great purposes of 
salvation. 

The peculiar and appropriate act of justifying 
faith, is that by which we apprehend, for ourselves 
individually, the free promise of pardon and eternal 
life made through the merits and sufferings of Christ; 
which justifying faith, being a holy principle, and 
including the belief of all that God has made known 
to us in his word, “ works by love,” and produces 
obedience. 

And so the apostle adds, And love to all the saints. 
Love is a habit divinely created, by which the will is 
inclined to love God above all things, and everything 
else on account of God. 

Love is a fruit of the spirit, and can never be 
separated from faith, though it may, and is, from a 
merely dead historical belief, like that of the devils, 
“ who believe and tremble.” 

. It is the practice of the modern divines, against 
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whose errors I wish to guard India, to imitate their 
predecessors of the Council of Trent, and separate 
faith from love, asserting that faith is formed by 
love or charity. This is in order to overthrow the 
righteousness of faith in our justification, by making 
charity a joint instrument of it; but is in plain con¬ 
tradiction to the Scripture, which teaches us, not 
that faith is formed by charity, but, on the contrary, 
that charity is formed and produced by faith, as 
its proper fruit, and that it is faith alone that jus¬ 
tifies. 

Love embraces all men generally, but especially 
in proportion as we discern in them the character of 
saints. And if the hatred and reproaches of the 
world fall upon them, it is only attracted the more 
strongly towards them, as being most in need of our 
help. 

Love is nourished by contemplation, intercourse, 
acts of mutual aid, affectionate remembrance, de¬ 
fence of our brethren when defamed, admonition 
when in fault, tenderness in dealing with them when 
differences of opinion and controversies exist; at¬ 
tempts to lessen grounds of dissension, and widen 
those of agreement; to put the best interpretation 
on doubtful actions, and to rejoice in the least open¬ 
ing for peace—all crowned with habitual meekness of 
spirit and deportment. 

Love is not the giving up our conscientious con~ 
victions—this is cowardice; nor is it the denying 
their real importance—this is latitudinorianism ; nor 
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is it the mixing of all opinions together—this is in 
doctrine scepticism, and in discipline confusion. 
No. Love adheres firmly to its own fixed principles, 
sustained by faith and a good conscience, and yields 
not the least in what it views as essential truth; 
and yet regards with candour opposite errors, espe¬ 
cially if they are not fundamental, and loves the 
persons of those who hold them, if they are, so far 
as they bear the image of Christ. Love abstains from 
controversy, when duty will allow; spares an adver¬ 
sary, where it is possible; conducts its arguments 
with fairness and temper; and, if it be possible, 
stifles the rising irritation at once, and returns to all 
the offices and occupations of peace. 

Let this, then, be our Christianity —-faith in Christ 
Jesus, and love to all the saints ; and in a day of un¬ 
avoidable controversy like the present, when some of 
us are compelled to “ contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” let us watch our mo¬ 
tives, spirit, word, conduct, that all may be done 
with the love which becometh our Christian charac¬ 
ter. “ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples,” said our Lord, “ if ye have love one 
to another.” “ Now abideth,” says the apostle, 
“ faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is charity.” 

Note, p. 16.—In a proper sense, our church holds the apostolical 
succession, that is, the succession of bishops to the ordinary aud 
permanent official functions of the apostles, with the careful exclu¬ 
sion of all claims to direct inspiration and unerring judgment. This 
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we hold to be deducible from the appointments of Timothy and 
Titus, and to be designed to be continued, for the purposes of 
the ordination of presbyters; for “ supplying the things that are 
wantingfor “ charging some that they preach no other .doc¬ 
trine for confirming the young; for “ exhorting and rebuk¬ 
ing,” not merely in the way of brotherly counsel, but “ with all 
authorityforrejecting” and separating " heretics after a first 
and second admonition;” and preserving generally the unity of 
the church and the purity of the faith. 

All this was distinctly committed, as we think, by the apostles, 
with a delegated authority during their lives, to Timothy and 
Titus, as appears by the Epistles addressed to them. By the 
close of the first century, this plan of church-polity seems to 
have been fully established, as the letters addressed to the bishops 
or angels of the seven Asiatic churches prove. And that it so 
continued, as all history testifies, till the sixteenth century, none 
can deny, nor do any deny. Some of the reformed churches 
were, however, then compelled, with great and avowed reluctance, 
to follow another platform, by the impossibility of obtaining 
bishops. Our English reformers still considered them, however, 
sound sister churches. For though she accounts episcopacy to 
be of divine authority, being established by the apostles, who 
were divinely inspired to settle the infant flocks, and whose ex¬ 
ample she justly considers generally binding; yet, as there was 
no express command delivered by Christ himself, or his npostles, 
for the continuance of this exact model of ecclesiastical polity 
and no other, she defines a church, in its essential properties 
only, as “ a congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure 
word is preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered,” &c., 
Art. xix.; that is, she does not consider episcopacy as of the 
essence of a church—or, as Bishop Hall well expresses it, (with 
whom agree all our best divines from the Reformation,) she re¬ 
gards episcopacy as not essential to the being, though it is to 
the well-being of a church. And then in Article xxxvi., and the 
preface to the Ordinal, she adds to the above general definition, 
her own explanation and application of it as to her own commu- 
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nion. And here she stops, without condemning or unchurching 
other Christian communities less perfectly constituted. 

1 make this statement because I observe sometimes in works 
in the present controversy, written by authors not well acquainted 
with the subject, and, as I presume, not members of our church, 
that the mildest assertion of episcopacy is unjustly charged with 
an arrogance which we abhor and disclaim. 

It is of great importance that the clergy in India should be 
well grounded in the plain and acknowledged principles of our 
Protestant Episcopal Church, so as to know what they really 
are, and to be able to stand immoveably and consistently on 
them, without being tossed about by the arrogant claims of Ro¬ 
manists on the one hand, or the loose statements of members of 
the reformed churches abroad or Separatists at home, on the 
other. 

So also as to the most salutary connexion of the church with 
the state, which we hold to be both expedient and lawful, and to 
be founded on the clear example of the most pious princes, and 
those most commended by the Almighty in the Old Testament— 
an example, as it appears to us, not resting on the Mosaic dis¬ 
pensation or its ceremonial or judicial code, but on the essential 
duty of a prince towards the people committed to his charge, to 
diffuse the means of religious instruction throughout the whole 
mass of his population, in the form most agreeable to scripture 
truth, and most conducive, upon the whole, to the end in view; 
leaving an entire freedom to individuals to follow their conscien¬ 
tious convictions, if they peaceably prefer another course. 

A reaction is always to be guarded against in such a contro¬ 
versy as the present, both as to doctrine and polity; and in a 
country like India, where our church has been so recently planted, 
it is necessary for the clergy to know their true position ; 
and, whilst avoiding popery and semi-popery, not to fall into wild¬ 
ness and confusion. 
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LECTURE III. 

THANKSGIVING CONTINUED FOR THE COLOSSIANS’ 

HOPE OF HEAVEN, AND THE EFFECT OF THE 

GOSPEL—MINISTRY AND TESTIMONY OF EPA- 

PHRAS. 

Col. i. 5—8. 

• 

We now proceed to the four verses which consti¬ 
tute the continuation of our apostle’s introduction— 
those from the 5tli to the 8tli. 

In these, St. Paul finishes his topics of # thanks¬ 
giving for the Colossians; and bears testimony to 
the doctrine of Epaphras among them. 

5. For the hope which is laid up for you in heaven, 
whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth of the 
Gospel. 

Hope crowns the Christian character. Where 
faith in Christ precedes, and love to all the 
saints follows, there hope, or the expectation of 
future and unseen good, springs up. For “ hope 
that is seen is not hope,” says the apostle, “ for what 
a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? but if we 
hope for that we see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it.” This is, then, what our apostle else¬ 
where terms a “ good hope through grace,” and which 
“ maketh not ashamed,” but is “ the helmet of sal¬ 
vation,” and brings into the soul some earnest and 
foretastes of heaven. This is the grace which faith 

c 5 
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and love nourish; and which, founded on the blood 
of Christ, “ sealed” by the Holy Spirit, and purifying 
the heart, sheds a brightness upon “ the valley of the 
shadow of death itself.” 

The apostle speaks of this hope, that is, the bless¬ 
ing of which it is the subject, being laid up in heaven , 
deposited, reserved, put by in store out of the reach 
of all enemies and sorrows. 

St. Paul uses this expression because the first 
converts were generally persecuted and assaulted 
from without; and those at Colosse were now be¬ 
ginning to be distracted and divided by the false 
teachers from within. But the hope laid up safely 
for them, and out of all danger, in heaven > was to be 
the motive to them not to let go their hold of Christ, 
nor to listen to seducing doctrines which would sepa¬ 
rate them from him. 

So now, in India, let the hope laid up for us m 
heaven sustain us, not only under the lassitude of an 
unfriendly climate, the depression of natural spirits, 
the distance from friends, and the decline of health; 
but, also, if occasion arise, against the plausible fan¬ 
cies of a superstitious religion, which would root up 
the very foundations on which a scriptural hope is 
built. 

On earth, indeed, after all, we have only a few 
foretastes of the heavenly Canaan, a few grapes, 
as it were, from Eschol; all is so mixed with 
sorrow, that the grand, and abiding, and copious 
fruits of salvation are laid up in the Canaan above. 
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whither, across the Jordan of death, we shall soon 
pass, that we may there “ inherit the promises .” 

Wherefore ye heard before in the ward of the truth 
of the Gospel. 

“ Of which hope,” as if the apostle had said, “ ye 
have heard 'before this time when I am writing 
to you, from Timothy and other ministers, and espe¬ 
cially from Epap liras, in the preaching of that 
Gospel which is emphatically true, or rather the 
truth, in contradistinction to the additions and in¬ 
ventions of Jewish bigotry or philosophical specu¬ 
lation.” 

The Gospel is the glad tidings of salvation*to lost 
sinners, not by man and his doings and fancies, but 
by God sending his own Son into the world to die a 
sacrifice for our sins, and sending the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts to dispose us to receive salvation 
as a free and unmerited gift. * 

This Gospel is the truth , transcendently, pre¬ 
eminently the truth; in comparison with which 
everything is unimportant, and everything which 
contradicts it, false. 

Whatever is most excellent in different branches 
of knowledge is called by the term which best ex¬ 
presses its relative importance to the common ap¬ 
prehension of men. So the Gospel is the truth, the 
most valuable, the most interesting, the most neces¬ 
sary to a guilty, responsible creature. 

There are other divisions of knowledge in the 
different sciences and arts which are not without 
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their use ; but these do not reach our case as dying 
sinners. The truth of medicine cannot heal the 
soul; the truth of natural philosophy cannot teach 
the 1 pardon of sin. The truth of history, chronology, 
jurisprudence, agriculture, may all be unknown with¬ 
out any fatal consequences to our eternal happiness, 
but this truth cannot; for it is what God has re¬ 
vealed for our salvation. It makes known our 
danger and our remedy ; it is commanding, essential, 
vital, of eternal moment; it demands our belief as 
the first and highest act of obedience. To disbelieve 
it, is “ to make God a liar, because we receive not 
the record that God has given of his Son.” This truth 
false teachers of Colosse wore sapping, whether 
knowingly or not; and this the Colossians must 
hold fast, or their hope would be as a spider’s 
web. 

So, in India, the Christian must be instructed to 
grasp firmly his hold of truth, desolate as he may 
be; the Hindoo converts must be taught that there 
is one, and one only truth—that of the Gospel. 
And both must learn to oppose this emphatic sub¬ 
stantial truth, to all the dreams and delusions of 
popish, Mahomedan, or Brahminical fables. 

The apostle speaks of the word of this truth, that 
is, of the preaching or annunciation of it; because 
it is by the written word of Scripture, and the living 
voice of the minister of Christ, that the joyful 
tidings are proclaimed, as by heralds, to a lost 
world. 
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6. Which is come unto you, as it is in all the world. 

The Gospel may here be considered as a traveller 
who has set out on his journey, and intends to visit 
the whole habitable globe. 

It travelled first in the person of St. Paul 
and the other apostles and evangelists, after the 
resurrection of our Lord and the glorious descent 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost. The hea¬ 
venly messenger, having proceeded through the 
various parts of lesser Asia, had reached Colosse. 
Such rapid progress had been made, that when the 
apostle wrote, about thirty years from the resurrec¬ 
tion, “ the whole world,” as the countries then under 
the Roman sway were termed, had been traversed. 

Since the time of St. Paul, its course has been 
sometimes impeded, sometimes allowed to proceed 
with vigour. Our beloved native land was visited 
probably in the second century, though some think 
that St. Paul himself first planted the Gospel amongst 
us.* 

* Certainly the British churches were amongst the number of 
the primitive national churches of the West. We owe neither 
our religion, nor our orders, nor our Liturgy to Rome. In the 
sixth century, it is true that Austin and his monks restored, in 
many parts of our land, though mixed with gross errors, the 
Christianity which the Saxons had nearly obliterated; and we 
owe much to their piety and zeal: but our British bishops re¬ 
sisted at that early period the usurpation of Rome, which re¬ 
sistance our sovereigns and parliaments continued, from time to 
time, till Wickliffe and the Lollards first prepared for the clearer 
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And in every age, wherever the means of commu¬ 
nication, with the increased population of mankind 
in the Old, and in the recently-discovered countries 
of the New World, have afforded the opportunity, 
the same tidings of the “ word of the truth of the 
Gospel” have been brought. 

Through the instrumentality of Britain’s sons, they 
have reached India; and wherever our chaplains are 
stationed, or our missionaries begin to break up the 
ground, we may say to the few' scattered flocks, as 
St. Paul in the instance before us, The Gospel is 
come unto you, as it is in all the world. 

And bringeth forth fruit as it doth also in you, since 
the day ye heard it, and knew the grace of God in 
truth. 

The Gospel is a traveller, as we have seen, in one 
point of view r ; but as respects the v’ord communi¬ 
cated, it is' like a seed sown by a divine hand, having 
a life-giving pow T er and influence in it, which, like 
vegetable life in nature, tends to the production of 
appropriate fruit. 

“ The seed of the word,” in our Lord’s parable, 
falling on the prepared ground, “ brought forth fruit, 


light of the Gospel; and Cranmer, Ridley, and Jewel, at last, in 
the sixteenth century, accomplished the glorious Reformation by 
the regular and canonical authority of our bishops and clergy in 
convocation, and under the sanction of our natural and lawful 
princes—so vain is the Romish insinuation that the English Re¬ 
formation was an irregular, unauthorised, and hasty act. 
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some sixty-fold, and some thirty, and some an hun¬ 
dred.” 

This fruit we have already adverted to, in speak¬ 
ing of the “ faith, love, and hope,” of the Colossian 
converts. The apostle, however, marks the time and 
the intimacy'of the knowledge of the Gospel, which 
were connected with this fruitfulness. 

The peculiarity of .their case and their commenda¬ 
tion was, that “ since the day they heard it,” without 
any delay, any reluctance, any opposition, any gain¬ 
saying, as in other places, they at once embraced the 
blessed tidings—that, as tlie Koreans, “ they received 
the word with all readiness of mind.” 

The apostle adds, “And knew the grace of God in 
truth,” and not with the perversions and corrupt ad¬ 
mixtures of the false teachers. They understood, 
apprehended, experienced the Gospel to be “ the 
grace of God in truth” to their souls ; felt its blessed 
efficacy, were renewed and changed by its power, 
were touched really and deeply by the love of God 
manifested by it to guilty man, and saw all the infi¬ 
nite grace which it revealed. 

Let us closely examine ourselves, brethren, on 
these points. The Gospel messengers have come to 
us; have we received them as bringing the grace of 
God in truth? We have heard of this grace, often 
and often before this time, from their lips; has it 
brought forth in us the fruits of “ faith, hope, 
charity ?” Have we “ a hope laid up in heaven ?” 
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Or are we living “ without hope and without God in 
the world ?” Do we see that the one grand, com¬ 
manding truth for a dying sinner, is the word of the 
Go&pel ? 

Remember, there is a time marked in the Epistle 
as to the fruitfulness of the Colossians—let it be 
marked also as to us. If not before, yet now, from 
this very day that we are agaiij hearing of it, let it 
be said of us that we began to bring forth fruit. 

7. As ye also heard of Epaphras, our dear fellow-servant, 
who is for you a faithful minister of Christ. 

St. Paul bears this testimony to the doctrine of 
Epaphras, that he might stop the progress of the new 
inventions in religion, of which this faithful minister 
had brought him an account, by assuring them of 
the soundness of the doctrine Epaphras had been 
preaching among them. 

He speaks of him with affectionate confidence, 
As ye have also heard of Epaphras, our dear fellow- 
servant. There is no jealousy amongst the true 
ministers of Christ. God gives them different gifts, 
and places them in different stations; some are 
young and inexperienced; others, like Paul the 
aged, are full of faith and love; some are in the 
lower, and others in the higher ministries of the 
church; but charity and mutual esteem unite them 
all, as St. Paul with Epaphras. 

The apostle himself had been more than once in 
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Phrygia; but not being able to visit every city, he 
had probably sent on Epaphras, who is supposed by 
many to be the same with Epaphroditus, to preach 
the Gospel to them, as he was a native, or at least 
an inhabitant, of Colosse.* 

St. Paul, in mentioning him, says not a word of 
his own imprisonment, lest the Colossians should be 
grieved; but, after calling him his dear fellow-ser¬ 
vant, adds his testimony to his fidelity, whatever the 
false apostles might insinuate, who is for you a faith¬ 
ful minister of Christ. 

8. Who also declared to us your love in the Spirit. 

We had one summary of the Christian character 
before—•“ faith in Christ Jesus, love to all the saints, 
and a hope laid up in heaven.” But here is a more 
compendious one still. The leading grace of their 
hearts was love. If one point only can be touched 
on, it shall be, not so much faith or hope, as love; 
love in the spirit, proceeding from the Holy Ghost, 
of a spiritual and genuine nature, and relating to spi¬ 
ritual hopes and joys. 

This is the temper of heaven. Faith will cease 
when superseded by sight; hope will hereafter be 
swallowed up in enjoyment; but love will remain, 
the most appropriate mark of the true Christian 
under all circumstances on earth; the most im¬ 
portant grace especially, in a time of conflict in the 
visible church, and the best preparation for a world 

* “ Who is one of you.” Col. iv. 12; Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18. 
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of love in heaven. Let us ask ourselves whether 
our faithful ministers could declare of us, wherever 
they went, “ this love in the spirit,” as the charac¬ 
teristic and prominent feature of our religion ? And 
let us pray to the Holy Ghost to shed abroad more 
copiously this love in all our hearts ! 


LECTURE IV. 

THE APOSTLE’S PRAYER FOR THE PROGRESS OF 
THE' COLOSSIANS IN SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE 
AND CHRISTIAN GRACES. 

Col. i. 9—11. 

The apostle, in these verses, closes his introduc¬ 
tion with a most sublime and comprehensive prayer 
for the progress of the Colossians in grace. 

9, For this cause we also, since the day we heard it, do 
not cease to pray for you. 

From the day that Epaphras had brought St. 
Paul tidings of their “ love in the Spirit,” he began 
his unceasing prayers. 

We should lose no time it addressing ourselves to 
Fhii. i. 6. prayer for those in whom we hear that a “good 
work,” as the apostle speaks, has been begun. And 
in this holy exercise we must not relax nor for¬ 
get the daily recurring duty. Prayer for others 
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demands watchfulness, assiduity, earnestness, fre¬ 
quency, resolute perseverance, with such hearts as 
ours. 

Three principal blessings St. Paul implores in 
these three yerses for the Colossians,—knowledge, 
holiness, and strength under suffering. 

By dwelling on these topics in his prayers, he in¬ 
timates that, whatever attainments they had made, 
they had still much knowledge to acquire, much 
higher measures of holiness to attain, and much still 
to suffer in resisting the partizans of errors within 
and without the church; and thus he paves the way 
for further instruction and warnings. 

9. And to desire that ye may be filled with the knowledge 
of his will. 

Those who think they know enough, and disdain 
instruction, are the very persons to be beguiled by 
ensnaring teachers. But we must, on the contrary, 
aim at feeling and acknowledging our great remain¬ 
ing ignorance, and strive to be filled, more and more, 
with the knowledge of God's will —not his secret will, 
which “ belongs to the Lord our God,” and is not Deut - 
the rule of our conduct, nor to be known, except 
Dy being traced out humbly and cautiously, after the 
events of things in providence and grace have taken 
place; but his revealed will, as openly declared in 
the preaching of the apostles, and committed to 
writing in the inspired Scriptures for our instruction 
and salvation. We are not to content ourselves 
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Col. S7 
ii. 9,10. 


with a partial, hasty knowledge of it; with general 
notions, or a few points; but to seek to be re¬ 
plenished and filled with it; not as a vessel which 
has merely a few drops at the bottom, but as one 
filled up to the brim with the heavenly, doctrine. 

This we must acquire by frequent meditation 
upon Scripture and comparison of all its parts; by 
considering and weighing every word of the Holy 
Ghost; by using all the means of arriving at a right 
interpretation, especially by a diligent attendance on 
the ministry of the church; by studying every por¬ 
tion of the Old Testament histories, prophecies, 
types, ceremonies, devotional compositions, moral 
maxims, in connexion with the motives and hopes of 
the Gospel; and every part of the New with the re¬ 
flex light of former dispensations. 

If any points not before known come under our 
view, we must treasure them up in our memory and 
receive them with implicit faith, if they are truly 
what they appear to be. 

If other points were not clearly apprehended in 
their harmony with the rest of the Gospel, we must 
endeavour to seize their true bearing. 

Especially, “ the mystery of Christ among the 
GentilesChrist “ the fulness of the Godhead 
; bodilyChrist in whom they were to be “ com¬ 
plete,” without Jewish ceremonies or the mediation of 
angels, is to be studied, till those points of scriptural 
truth fill the mind with solid knowledge, and leave 
no room for human inventions. 
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9. In all wisdom and spiritual understanding. 

Wisdom is the use and employment to their best 
ends of all the materials which knowledge brings to¬ 
gether and lays up in the mind. 

Knowledge, is the furniture of the understanding; 
wisdom the right disposal of it. A man may have 
extensive knowledge and but little wisdom; and, on 
the other hand, much practical wisdom, and little 
knowledge. Wisdom pursues the highest end by 
the best means. 

Spiritual understanding stands opposed to a gross 
carnal effort of the merely rational powers—it is the 
result of the light of the Holy Spirit shining upon 
the heart by means of the written Word. It dis¬ 
tinguishes false from true claims, specious errors 
from solid truth, plausible self-invented schemes for 
promoting the glory of Christ, from sound and scrip¬ 
tural efforts to that end. 

By wisdom and spiritual understanding the Chris¬ 
tians at Colosse would be led to “ distinguish things Hui i. 10 . 
that differto detect the sophistry of new teachers ; 
to discern the dangerous bearings of ingenious but 
seducing systems; to keep close to the letter and 
spirit of Scripture; to look around on the whole 
compass of truth and all the methods of God’s dis¬ 
pensations before they committed themselves to any 
conclusive opinion; to use every part of divine reve¬ 
lation for the purposes, and in the proportion, and 
according to the order, and in the spirit of the di¬ 
vinely inspired record. 
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In this view, next to a devout and evangelical 
ihinistry, (for the want of which nothing can com¬ 
pensate,) a learned ministry is of great moment. 
Principles of sound logic imbibed; a mind trained 
and exercised to reasoning by the exact sciences ; a 
thorough knowledge of the languages from which 
and into which the Bible is translated ; the rules of 
the grammatical interpretation, of human speech; 
stores of ecclesiastical history laid up in the memory; 
chronology, manners and customs of the times and 
people referred to in the Bible; the writings of 
.ancient and modern divines and commentators; a 
humble, enlightened, and cautious criticism, built up 
of all these materials. Such are the ordinary means, 
now that miraculous inspiration has ceased, of attain¬ 
ing to wisdom and spiritual understanding in Scrip¬ 
ture truth. 

In this way a learned ministry is reared, if only 
there be added to all this furniture, heartfelt, per¬ 
sonal piety, fervent prayer for divine aid, deep humi¬ 
lity, and holy love of Christ and souls—for without 
these right dispositions, a mere mass of undigested 
learning can only furnish arms for self-conceit, and 
new inventions, and sophistry, as we have seen in 
the case of schoolmen and Jesuits for so many cen¬ 
turies. 

10. That ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, and increasr 
ing in the knowledge of God. 

Here the apostle prays for their growth in that 
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holiness in which all knowledge, and wisdom, and 
spiritual understanding terminate, and which will* 
improve the discerning faculty, and cause it to 
increase soundly and truly in the further knowledge 
of God. 

For Christianity is not a speculation, a philoso¬ 
phical theory. All its discoveries, all its light, all 
its knowledge, are designed to lead to practice ; and 
if they are not employed for this end, they soon 
degenerate into human vagaries of “ will-worship,” 
or pure enthusiasm, or even into scepticism and 
secret unbelief. 

The apostle prays that we may walk worthy of the 
Lord. Christianity is a walk, a steady progress to a 
heavenly country; and there is but one road leading 
to it, the “ way of holinessand the life-giving i««i. 
motives and grace of the Gospel are designed to 
dispose and enable us to tread this road; whilst 
“ wisdom and spiritual understanding” are given us 
to distinguish bye-paths from the main high track 
of God’s truth and of God’s commandments. 

Thus we are to walk worthy of the Lord unto 
all pleasing; “ walk worthy of the vocation where¬ 
with we are called,” “ to bring forth fruits worthy 
of repentancein all which places and others, the Eph. w. 1 . 
word “ worthy ” means what is meet, what is not 
repugnant to the vocation we profess to follow, and 
the repentance we say we exercise, but befitting and 
agreeable to both. 

The merit of condignity in our doings we utterly 
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renounce; but the worthiness and suitableness of the 
Christian’s walk to the character he bears, we con¬ 
stantly enforce. Our walk must answer to the 
blessings bestowed upon us by our adorable Lord 
and Saviour. The practice of the whole Christian 
life is summed up in this one direction, to walk 
worthy of the Lord; which chiefly consists in copying 
the blessed example of his holy life when on earth, 
his charity, his purity, his deadness to the world, 
his wisdom, his gentleness to his disciples, his dis¬ 
cretion, his fortitude, his justice, his consideration 
for his adversaries, his meekness, his benevolence, 
his devotion, his patience in suffering, his love to 
his heavenly Father, and delight to do his will. 

The apostle adds, Unto all pleasing. We must 
seek in all things to please God, and confirm our¬ 
selves to do his blessed will. The scope and end 
of every action, word, thought, purpose, motive, 
should be to please God. And though we cannot 
do this as we would wish, on account of the remains 
of indwelling sin, daily temptations and infirmities, 
and the frailty of the flesh, yet this will be our main 
intention and primary purpose. Like a traveller, 
our steps will be directed and our face turned 
steadily this way, though we may not always, so 
much as we might, keep our minds fixed directly on 
our journey’s end. 

' Being fruitful in every good work , as living branches 
of the true vine, and “ trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he may be glorified.” 
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We must not be like the fig-tree in the Gospel, 
to which our Lord came, if haply he might find fruit’ 
thereon, but finding nothing but leaves, pronounced 
his curse, and immediately the fig-tree withefed 
away. 

Christianity in the heart is a plant springing from 
an “ incorruptible seed, the word of God,” and 1 Pet. i. 23. 
bringing forth fruit .after its kind. The natural 
tree, indeed, only bears one kind,—the trees of righ¬ 
teousness all manner of fruit,—each in its season, 
every branch being loaded with rich and valuable 
produce. “ Being filled with the fruits of righteous- Phn. i. 10. 
ness, which are by Jesus Christ to the praise and 
glory of God,” saith the apostle in his prayer for the 
Philippians. 

And these fruits are of a sound quality —-fmitful 
in every good work —the works commanded of God, 
enjoined by his Gospel, and beneficial to our neigh¬ 
bour—solid, tangible, undoubted good works—not 
vain superstitions, not external ceremonies, not the 

traditions of men, which “ make the law of God of Mark xv 

13. 

none effect,” not the trifling puerilities of self-in¬ 
vented forms, but the works commanded of the 
Lord, and directed to his glory. 

And this will reflect its light on the powers of 
the understanding, for we shall be, at the same time, 
and in consequence of this fruitfulness in every 
good work, increasing yet further in the knowledge of 
God. 

What can be more beautiful than the morals of 
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Christianity ? Her mysteries are not more sublime 
than her commands are pure and elevated. Chris¬ 
tian practice is as original as Christian doctrine— 
both have the clear impress of the divine hand. No 
human scheme can imitate the one or the other. 

How absurd, then, is it to raise objections against 
the truth of Christianity on the ground of the bad 
lives of some of those who bear its name without 
understanding its discoveries, believing its doctrines, 
or submitting to its precepts. 

Is there any vice, we ask, which Christianity 
countenances, any virtue which it omits to enforce ? 

But if men will be content with gathering their 
notions of the Gospel, not from its doctrines and 
precepts, but from the conduct of those who merely 
hang loosely upon it, and scarcely profess to obey it, 
we can only deplore an infatuation which we have 
no means of dispelling. 

11. Strengthened with all might according to his glorious 
power, unto all patience and long-suffering with joyful¬ 
ness. 

Besides knowledge and holiness, we need strength, 
consolation, support, under the persecutions which 
may arise from without, and the errors and distrac¬ 
tions from within the church. 

We have also various family and personal afflic¬ 
tions, each of us, to bear from the chastising hand 
of our heavenly Father. Our weakness in all these 
respects, and in spiritual things especially, is so 
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great, and our enemies as to everything good so 
powerful and numerous, and so obstinately bent on ’ 
our ruin, that we need an extraordinary supply of 
strength continually, in order to hold on our way. * 

And, thank God, there is an inward might ad¬ 
ministered by "the Holy Ghost, which exactly meets 
our case, and without which, indeed, we could not 
endure in a single conjbat. 

The Psalmist speaks of this strength, “ In the 
day when I cried, Thou answeredst me, and strength- 
enedst me with strength in my soul.” fxxxviii. 3 . 

And so our apostle, in a parallel passage of his 
Epistle to the Ephesians. “ That he would 'grant 
you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 

strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man.” Eph.iii.i6. 

How much we need this strength we may learn 
from the emphasis of the apostle’s language. Strength¬ 
ened, with all might according to his glorious power. 

How sublime, how consolatory, how condescending, 
how exactly adapted to our wants, how adequate to 
all possible emergencies ! Whatever is the power 
of God himself, that will be engaged in infusing, 
not one, but every degree of strength —all might — 
all kinds and measures of inward power and strength, 
as we need them; and as we see exemplified in the 
enumeration of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and other parts of Scripture. 

This power the apostle describes as glorious, both 
in this passage and in the corresponding one which 
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I have cited; because God is pleased to place his 
'peculiar glory in the operations of his grace. The 
Mm xix. « i ieave ns, indeed, declare the glory of God,” and 
the dispensations of providence display his wisdom 
and love; but it is in the internal victories . which 
he enables the weakest saints to achieve over the 
most powerful adversaries, that God makes known 
most illustriously the glory of. his wisdom, his love, 
his goodness, his grace. The martyr at the stake, 
the Christian in the agonies of death, are the glo¬ 
rious triumphs of the divine arm. Stephen full of 
the Holy Ghost, praying for his murderers; Paul 
amidst unnumbered sufferings; the primitive Chris¬ 
tians during the persecutions of the first three cen¬ 
turies ; the Albigenses and Waldenses under the 
iron yoke of Rome in the middle ages; and the 
Reformers in the sixteenth, are all illustrations of 
the glorious power of God in the strength he infuses 
into the hearts of his suffering saints. 

Thus “ out of weakness the Lord ordains strength,” 
and- enables his servants to say, “ When I am weak, 
then am I strong“ most gladly, therefore, will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
2 Cor. xi. t. Christ may rest upon me.” 

Thus the lower we sink in ourselves, the higher 
we rise in a humble reliance on this glorious power 
of our present God. The darker the night, the 
more splendid the “ day-star ” which arises in our 
hearts. Faith never appears so bright as when it is 
the only light that shines. 
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The result is that with all patience and long-suffer¬ 
ing with joyfulness we sustain the conflict. 

However heavy the trial may be, we oppose to it 
patience in sustaining the load. However long con¬ 
tinued and repeated the affliction, we oppose long- 
suffering to it, which waits all God’s time, and says, 

“ Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, for 

when he is tried, he. shall receive the crown of j a jne» i. 12. 

life.” 

Nor is joy absent. St. Paul adds, with joyfulness; 
and so in the Epistle to the Romans, “We glory in Eom - v - 3 - 
tribulationand St. James, “ Brethren, count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” ’ And James i. 2. 
thus “ the apostles went forth from the presence of 
the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy Acts v. 41. 
to suffer shame for his name.” 

His cheerful resignation under the severest afflic¬ 
tions, gilded with holy joy, is peculiar to the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, and was never pretended to in any 
other, much less produced. But in the Gospel it 
is the appropriate fruit of all the discoveries of grace 
there made, as applied by the Holy Ghost with effi¬ 
cacy to the heart. 

Let us, then, direct our prayers and endeavours 
to these three main heads of St. Paul’s sublime 
supplication for the Colossians—uniting them all 
in equal proportion, and omitting no one of them. 

Let us advance in knowledge, guarded on each hand 
by wisdom and spiritual understanding. Let us apply 
all this light to our growth in practical obedience 
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unto all well pleasing and fruitfulness in every good 
work ; and let us leave our trials and persecutions, 
our spiritual enemies and foes, the errors of false 
teachers around us, and our own weakness and im- 
potency, to the glorious power of the Holy Ghost. 

So, whatever may await us, whatever invasions 
of false doctrines, whatever assault of revived 
popery, whatever dreams of heathen philosophy, we 
shall by the first of them be able to frustrate their 
designs by a full knowledge of God's will in Holy 
Scripture, wisely and spiritually understood and ap¬ 
plied we shall by the second resist them by a 
steady pursuit of manly and solid and divinely 
commanded good works: whilst by the third we 
repose in all emergencies, for the might we need, on 
the power of our reconciled and covenant God, who 
places his highest glory in displaying the triumphs 
of his grace and power in the weakness of those 
whom he carries on to final victory. 
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DISTINGUISHING BLESSINGS OF REDEMPTION — 

MEETNESS FOR HEAVEN, AND TRANSLATION 

FROM THE POWER OF DARKNESS TO THE KING¬ 
DOM OF CHRIST. 

Col. i. 12, 13. 

We are coming now into the very heart of St. 
Paul. The preface or exordium to the whole Epistle 
being finished, ver. 1—11, the apostle prepares to 
enter upon his principal subject, the inexhaustible 
fulness of Christ to save them that believe, without 
the addition of human traditions, Jewish ceremonies, 
or philosophical speculations. 

He enters upon this in the verses before us, 
which describe some of the distinguishing blessings 
of the redemption of Christ in its application to the 
soul of man. 1. A meetness for heaven commu¬ 
nicated ; and 2. In order to this, a deliverance from 
the power of Satan vouchsafed. 

12. Giving thanks unto the Father who hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. 

For praise still fills the heart of the apostle 
when he considers the immense benefits bestowed 
on the Colossian converts, contrasted with their 
former state. 

He had already thanked God for the general and 
incipient blessings of faith in Christ Jesus, love to 
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all the saints, and the hope laid up for them in 
heaven. He now blesses God for the stupendous 
benefits from which these primary graces flowed, 
and in the completion of which also they would 
terminate. 

He repeats his thanksgiving, in this verse, in order 
to raise the minds of the Colossians under their 
sorrows and fears. Let them not be too much 
depressed, nor let sophists and false brethren be¬ 
wilder them—the solid blessings of Christ are more 
than a counterbalance for all their tribulations. Let 
them, still give thanks and praise to God the Father 
for his mercies towards them, and press on to the full 
enjoyment of them in heaven. 

Who hath made us meet. Meetness is a suitable¬ 
ness, a fitness for a certain state or certain employ¬ 
ments ; a disposition of heart, of feeling, of habits, 
adapted to a certain condition, namely, the society 
of the saints in light. 

Meetness is a very different thing from pardon 
and justification; and the attempt to confound it 
with them, and thus build up man’s merits on the 
ruin of Christ’s righteousness, is the fundamental 
error of too many of our modem divines, as well as 
of the Tridentine fathers. 

T his meetness is an internal change, gradually 
produced by the Holy Spirit by the renewing of the 
soul, which fits and prepares the fallen and corrupt 
heart of man for holy pleasures, holy duties, and 
holy society in the heavenly world. 
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By nature we liave no meetness, no preparation, 
no qualification, no congruity, no capacity, for par-' 
taking of the inheritance of the saints in light. 

We have not only no right nor title, because Vee 
are sinners and have broken the law of God, and 
are under the curse; but, besides that, we are ex¬ 
cluded by having no taste, no possibility of finding 
happiness in a holy heaven. We should be out of 
our element there—it would afford us no gratifica¬ 
tion—it would be distasteful, incongruous, miserable 
to us. 

There is “ a carnal mind” in each of us, which is 
“ enmity against God.” There is a will opposed to Rom. viii. 7 
the divine will. There are affections full of im¬ 
purity, disorder, perturbation, opposition to holiness. 

There is an understanding darkened, besotted, 

“ alienated from the life of God through the igno¬ 
rance that is in us, because of the hardness of our 
hearts.” There are false notions attached to the Eph.w.is. 
words happiness, pleasure, satisfaction. The busi¬ 
ness of heaven, the perpetual songs of praise, the 
incessant contemplation, adoration, love of infinite 
holiness there exercised, the converse with holy 
beings, the ceaseless effusions of perfect love to God 
and his saints, would afford us no delight. For 
“ the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because they are spiri¬ 
tually discerned.” Nor will the offers of the Gospel, 1 Cor.a.14. 
nor a profession of belief in it, nor the outward 
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privileges and sacraments of the church, if there be 
'nothing more, make us fit. “ No man can come 
unto me,” saith our Lord, “ except the Father which 
John vi. 44 . hath sent me, draw him.” 

But God makes us meet by the interior opera¬ 
tions of his Spirit, with which he is pleased to ac- 
Actixvi. 14 . company the preaching of the Gospel. “The Lord 
opened the heart of Lydia, that she attended to the 
Eph. ii. 8. things spoken of Paul.” “ By grace ye are saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the 
Acts xi. is. gift of God.” “Then hath God unto the Gentiles 
also granted repentance unto life.” 

To be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. 

The apostle uses the expression, partakers of the 
inheritance, with reference to the division by lot of 
the land of Canaan to the several tribes and families 
of Israel; and he intimates, that in like manner we 
are made meet to be partakers, to have our allotted 
portions, of the inheritance of the heavenly Canaan. 
Agreeable to this, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father,” 
will be the welcome at last, “ inherit the kingdom 
MAtt. x*v. prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 

This implies, what is the truth of the case, that 
we do not attain the heavenly glory by our own 
works or doings in the way of merit, but in the way 
of inheritance, of free gift, in consequence of the will 
and testament of our dying Saviour, who purchased 
the inheritance for us, for which the Father is 
pleased to fit us and make us meet by the opera¬ 
tions of his Spirit. 
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This inheritance is of the saints in light. The 
saints are now in much darkness, in sorrow, in heavi¬ 
ness through divers temptations, in troubles, storms, 
afflictions. 

Though brought “ out of darkness” already “ into 
the marvellous light of the Gospel,” compared with iPetsrii.9. 
the total blindness of the heathen and ungodly; yet 
they are in so much .remaining affliction and sorrow, 
that, compared with the glorious light and bliss of 
heaven, their state is a dark one still. 

It is only hereafter that they will be saints in light , 
absolutely and entirely; in joy without intermixture; 
in felicity without alloy; in light without obscurity; 
in holiness without defect; in entire freedom from 
darkness, temptation, sorrow, trouble, change. There 
the saints will walk in the unclouded light of the 
beatific vision. “ The city will have no need of the Rev. *xi. 

no 

sun, neither of the moon to shine in it; for the 
glory of God will lighten it, and the lamb will be the 
light thereof.” 

Giving thanks unto the Father. What gratitude, 
then, is due to the Father for this immense benefit; 
for St. Paul directs our praises especially to “ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” because 
he is the original and efficient cause of our salvar 
tion, and because the apostle was about to enter 
upon a sublime description of the deity and glory of 
the Son in the mystery of grace. 

Seek, brethren, more and more of this meetness; the 
world, and India especially, is an unfavourable place for 
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acquiring or preserving it. Watch against the tempta¬ 
tions to decline from God whichmay assault you. Judge 
of your state by a growing desire after a heavenly 
world, and a growing meetness for it. And implore 
of the Father, through the merits of his Son, to 
vouchsafe you more of the grace of the Holy Spirit 
to carry on the sanctification of your souls. And let 
all the afflictions, and sorrows, and comparative 
darkness of this world have the blessed effect of 
quickening your desires and anticipations for the 
unclouded joy and brightness of the next. 

13. Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son, 
or, as the margin reads, the Son of his love. 

The apostle now proceeds to show in what parti¬ 
cular way the process of preparation for heaven was 
begun in the Colossians. It was by a deliverance or 
rescue effected by an exertion of Almighty power, 
from the kingdom of darkness, and a translation into 
the kingdom of light and truth. 

For there are two kingdoms in the world of oppo¬ 
site characters, under opposite masters, and tending 
to opposite ends; the kingdom of Satan and the 
kingdom of Christ. 

The one is here termed, the power of darkness ; 
as in another passage, which strongly illustrates this; 
“ To open their eyes,” said our Lord, when sending 
forth St. Paul for the conversion of the Gentiles, “ to 
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turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God.” 

This kingdom or power of darkness is visible and 
manifest in the world. 

Cast an eye, brethren, first, on the vast regions of 
India. What do you see ? The power of darkness , 
of ignorance, alienation from God, misery, sin. 
There Satan reigns, amidst the profound obscurity, 
with not a ray of light, except the remnants of tra¬ 
dition and the faint voice of conscience. There 
broods a midnight darkness as to the first principles of 
religion, the object of worship, the rule of jiuman 
duty, the fall and corruption of nature, the means of 
expiation, the way of renewing and changing the 
disposition of the soul. 

Read the first chapter of our apostle’s address to 
the Romans, or his second and fourth of that to the 
Ephesians, and you will have the whole state of the 
heathen world, as it was eighteen hundred years 
since, and as it is now, developed. There you will 
learn how men, “ professing themselves to be wise, 
became foolsand how God “ gave them up,” and 
still gives them up, “ to a reprobate mind, to work all 
uncleanness with greediness.” 

This explains the darkness of their philosophy, 
their speculations about the Deity and the origin of 
the world, their maia or illusion, their pretended ab¬ 
sorption into God, their professed freedom from all 
passion and perturbation, their metempsychosis, &c. 
We thus learn that, not only are all these consistent 
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with, but are productive of the basest vices; the 
total want of truth, the absence of social and domes¬ 
tic purity, the confusion of. all the first rules of 
morals—their very religious rites obscene. 

Turn, next, to the Mahomedans, and see the false 
prophet, with his pretended revelation in the one 
hand, and his sword of conquest in the other; his 
plagiarisms and mutilations of* the Holy Scriptures; 
his plurality of wives; his encouragement of revenge, 
and his sensual paradise ; his contempt and hatred of 
Christians; and his deluded followers sunk in equal 
vices and more bitter hostility to the Gospel, than the 
absolute heathen—all is “ darkness tliat may,” as it 
were, “be felt.” 

Extend jour view, next, to the multitudes, who, 
like the Jews, with whom St. Paul remonstrated in the 
second chapter of his Epistle to the Romans,are in fact 
living in the very vices and ignorance of the heathen. 
They are born in a Christian country, they are bap¬ 
tized into the Christian faith; they have been taught 
Christian catechisms, they adhere perhaps to a na¬ 
tional creed; they have floating general notions of 
some of the broader features of the Christian doc¬ 
trine. But alas! their ignorance, pride, unclean¬ 
ness, lasciviousness, adultery, fornication, malice, 
hatred, carelessness even of the forms of religion, 
love of pleasure, profaneness, gluttony, drunken¬ 
ness, enmity against God, hatred of those whom 
they despise as saints, secret unbelief of the Bible, 
(which, like the infidel Hume, they have perhaps 
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never read,) proclaim them as still belonging to the 
kingdom of Satan. 

But the power of darkness, lastly, extends still 
wider—to the mere outwardly decent, the amiable, 
the ignorant, the worldly-minded and thoughtless, 
the secular and covetous, the ambitious and proud, the 
self-righteous and self-satisfied, the “ lovers of plea- 2 Tim. iii. 4. 
sure more than lovers* of Godto all who are with- 
out repentance, without faith, without spiritual life, 
without love, without prayer, without union with 
Christ, without the Holy Spirit, “dead in trespasses E P h - “• ’• 
and sins.” 

To this dark and terrific power of Satan, this 
kingdom of sin and misery, leading to everlasting 
darkness and woe, is opposed, not the kingdom of 
light, as we might have expected from the other 
member of the contrast, but the kingdom of God's 
dear Son, or, yet more tenderly in the margin, of the 
Son of his love, “in whom his soul delighted;” on Isa - xliil - 
whose person, and work, and atonement for sin, 
the Father reposed with entire complacency and 
satisfaction. 

This is only another term for the kingdom of 
light, of truth, of holiness, of peace, of felicity. 

“ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 

“ I am the light of the world,” proclaimed the Son 
of God’s love when on earth. “ Arise, shine,” saith 
the prophet, “ for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness 
shall cover the earth and gross darkness the people; 
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them in their non-age, to all the blessings, of which 
then conditionally conveyed and sealed, they put in 
their title when truly translated into the kingdom of 
Christ by faith. 

Let us see to it, my beloved brethren, that this 
translation is clear and decided in each of us, by 
“ our casting off” more and more the opinions and 
“ works of darkness, ’’and “ putting on the armour of 
light,” with its motives and grace. Let us obey more 
and more our heavenly King. Let us thus be ac¬ 
quiring an increased meetness for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. 


LECTURE VI. 

THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS—JUSTIFICATION 
BY FAITH. 

Col. i. 14. 

Tue apostle proceeds in this verse to describe the 
third distinguishing benefit of the Gospel in its ap¬ 
plication to man. 

Having shown the meetness for heaven which the 
Father communicates ; and the deliverance from the 
power of darkness, which he vouchsafes, in order 
that this meetness^ may be begun, ver. 12, 18, he 
states, in the verse now before us, the primary and 
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fundamental blessing of the forgiveness of sins, 
on which the two preceding benefits, and all others, 
rest. 

The deliverance and translation just spoken of 
supposed a ransom. The meetness for heaven 
which that deliverance commenced in the soul, in¬ 
volved the idea of a right to the inheritance having 
been purchased. 

The apostle, then, here shows the connexion of 
these blessings with the forgiveness of sins, and with 
the redemption in the blood of Christ, of which that 
forgiveness formed the chief part. 

14. In whom we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins. 

In remarking on this most important verse, we 
must go on step by step with St. Paul. 1. The de¬ 
liverance described in the preceding verse was a 
redemption. 2. This was through the blood of Christ. 
3. And the primary blessing was the forgiveness of sins. 

1. In whom we have redemption. This explains 
the particular nature of the deliverance from the 
kingdom of darkness. It was not a mere rescue, as 
of a slave liberated by the compassion of his master; 
nor that of a debtor set free at his earnest entreaties 
by his creditor and lord, as in the parable of the ten 
thousand talents; nor by the exertion of force only, 
as Abraham delivered Lot, and l^avid his followers 
from the Amalekites at Ziklag. 
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But this deliverance from Satan’s dominion is a 
redemption, a rescue by a ransom-price paid down. 
There is a valuable consideration, as it were, first 
given; there is a discharge of all that was due to 
the law, righteousness and truth of God, by a substi¬ 
tute or surety, a “ daysman coming between” the. 
offended Majesty of heaven and us, and making a 
full satisfaction to divine justice on our behalf. 
“ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us.” 

2. Through his blood. The apostle now teaches 
us that this satisfaction is especially by the blood of 
Christ, that is, by his death upon the cross, when he 
poured out his heart’s blood, as the last and greatest 
act of his mediatorial work on earth, and “ brought 
in eternal redemption for us.” 

The Scriptures constantly give a prominence to 
this part of our Lord’s bitter sufferings. We are 
not said to be redeemed by his incarnation, by his 
birth, by his miracles, by his doctrine, though all 
these were necessary to the ransom—but by his 
blood. “ Whom God hath set forth for a propitiation 
through faith in his blood,” saith our apostle. “ Much 
more, then, being now justified by his blood.” “ Nei¬ 
ther by the blood of goats and calves, but by his 
Hob. ix. 12 . own blood He entered in once into the holy place.” 
“We are not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold—but by the precious blood of 
l Pet. i. 19 . Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without 
spot.” 
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3. Even the forgiveness of sins. St. Paul having 
thus explained how this deliverance was effected, 
that is, by the redemption of Christ; and in what 
manner that redemption was obtained, by his blood ; 
proceeds to mention the great and principal blessing 
proceeding from it, and in which redemption princi¬ 
pally consists, even the forgiveness of sins. 

Christ gave his souj as an oblation for sin, and 
paid the price of our ransom; he made a satisfaction 
to the injured law and moral government of Almighty 
God, in order that we might receive by faith the 
remission of sins, and all other consequent blessings, 
as the fruit of this first and commanding one. 

This great act of divine mercy, the forgiveness of 
sins, is expressed by various terms in holy Scripture. 
It is described as the “ passing by of sinthe 
“ blotting of it outthe “ not seeing or beholding 
itthe “ remembering it no more the “ casting 
it behind the backthe plunging it “ into the 
depths of the sea the effacing it “ as a debtthe 
“ not imputing it to us.” 

And when the idea of the penitent believer’s being 
accounted and dealt with as righteous at God’s tri¬ 
bunal, in opposition to condemnation, is added, it is 
what the apostle terms, in a forensic or judicial 
sense, “ the righteousness of God,” or “ justification 
through the redemption of Christ, without the deeds 
of the law.” 

All these expressions describe generally, though 
in somewhat different lights, the same mighty act— 
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the remission of sin as to its guilt and punish¬ 
ment, with all its consequences, and the restoring of 
the humble believer, by faith only, to the divine 
favour and acceptance, and the title of a heavenly 
inheritance, for the merits and on the account of 
“ the obedience unto death” of our Lord Christ. 

The apostle treats it in this Epistle in its simplest 
form, as the forgiveness of gins, probably because 
the danger at Colosse lay not so much, as amongst 
the Galatians, on the side of direct attacks on the 
doctrine of justification, as on that of inventions and 
traditions of men and the worship of angels, which 
tended to sap the entire glory of Christ’s person and 
the blessings of his mediation. 

In human affairs, forgiveness is often a partial and 
slight act, and always falls extremely short of what 
is meant by divine forgiveness in Scripture. Amongst 
men, in the ordinary sense of the term, one mortal 
pardons another mortal, at the command of God, and 
for the love of Christ, for some trifling offence; and 
remits some inconsiderable punishment. 

In the transactions, however, of human tribunals, 
when the king, of his mere mercy, forgives a cri¬ 
minal, or reverses the attainder of a rebel, he not 
only pardons him in the common sense of the term, 
but restores him to his station, and replaces him 
before the face of the law, in the position in 
which he was before the sentence of condemnation 
had been pronounced. 
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Still this reaches not the amplitude of the divine 
act of forgiveness in the redemption by the blood of 
Christ in any of its branches. There is no satisfac¬ 
tion made, no reparation of the broken law. It’is 
mere commiseration; nor is there any restoration to 
the idea of innocence or righteousness. 

But divine forgiveness is the solemn act of God, 
the Judge of all, remitting, for the sake of an infinite 
ransom paid down by our divine substitute, the guilt 
and punishment of all our unnumbered sins, for time 
and eternity, and restoring the believing soul to all 
the rights and blessings of acceptance here, and of 
the heavenly inheritance hereafter; as if he” were 
personally righteous and innocent The pardon rests 
upon the law being satisfied by sufferings and obe¬ 
dience. 

This forgiveness, therefore, in fact, brings with it 
all the blessings enumerated in the passages I have 
referred to, and others. It embraces the “ covering 
of sin,” and the “ not imputing our trespasses unto 
us.” It is more: it involves the actual “ imputing 
of righteousness without works.” This is not all; it 
goes on, and leads to, and terminates in, “ the justi¬ 
fying” of us, though “ ungodly,” that is, the account¬ 
ing us and dealing with us as “partakers of the 
righteousness of God in Christ.” 

These several parts of the blessing may be often 
traced out distinctly in Scripture, and are always im¬ 
plied. Thus, “ David,” saith the apostle, “ describeth 
the blessedness of the man to whom the Lord im- 
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w iv. r. putetli righteousness without works; saying, Blessed 
is the man whose iniquity is forgiven, and whose sin 
is covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
will not impute sin.” Here several of the steps are 
clearly marked. 

And again, “ God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 

2 Cor. v. 19, unto them.” “For He hath, made Him to be sin 

20 . 

for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” Here the remaining 
steps are noted. This completes the description. 
Such is the amplitude of forgiveness of sins. 

The instrument whereby we obtain this immense 
and incomprehensible blessing is faith, as I noticed 
in a preceding lecture at some length.* 

“ Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God“ Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by 
grace,” is the apostle’s language. 

And this stands in opposition to any reliance on 
the deeds of the law in point of merit, that is, to the 

Bom. x. 3 . going about to establish our own righteousness” by 
our own obedience to the law, moral or ceremonial. 

Rom. iv. 4, “ To him that worketh,” argues divinely our apostle, 
when treating expressly on this article, “ is the re¬ 
ward not reckoned of grace, but of debt; but to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on Him that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteous¬ 
ness.” 

For faith receiving and relying on the free pro- 
* Lecture ii. verse 6. 
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mises of forgiveness made us in Christ J esus, is the 
link, the bond of connexion between the blessings 
purchased by Christ, and the soul of the penitent. 
Faith receives and relies on the record which God 
hath given us of his Son,” applies for the benefits of i John 
Christ for itself; enters, as it were, the ark like 
Noah; looks to the brazen serpent as the dying 
Israelite; flies to the. city of refuge as the man- 
slayer ; receives as a beggar the gift of righteous¬ 
ness ; builds with St. Paul on the “ sure foundation Cor. 
in Zion.” 

And thus faith justifies ; not as a work, nor as an 
act of merit on our part, but as the grace which 
alone forms the union between the promise and the 
soul of the individual penitent. And, therefore, we 
are justified, not by love, not by hope, not by peni¬ 
tence, not by deeds of charity, not by mortification 
of sin, (though all these things are found in the man 
who is justified,) but by a living, penitent faith, 
which trusts the naked promise of God for forgive¬ 
ness on the footing of the blood of Christ, and an¬ 
swers the accusations of the law, the terrors of 
conscience, and the fear of death, by referring to its 
divine Surety dying on the cross. 

Hold fast, then, brethren, by this sheet-anchor of our 
hope, the forgiveness of sins through the blood of Christ. 

Pray for more faith to embrace and rejoice in the 
mighty.promise in all its amplitude, and in the full 
import of all the descriptions given of it in Holy 
Scripture. 
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Reject with abhorrence the popish doctrine, that 
God remits the guilt, but not the punishment, of 
sin, and therefore that purgatory still remains to be 
efidured; away with the impious notion of inherent 
or personal righteousness as the ground of justifica¬ 
tion. Away with the pretended merit ’and efficacy of 
human penances, satisfactions, and indulgences; 
nor less with the inventions of a vain philosophy in 
refining away the doctrine of pardon as laid down in 
the Gospel. The forgiveness of sins through the blood of 
Christ is a deliverance adequate and full from the 
guilt and all the consequences of sin, temporal, spiri- 
Bom.vi. 23. tual, eternal. “ The gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

And let your works justify your faith, and prove 
it to be living and saving, (as St. James teaches, in 
the cases of Abraham and Rahab,) and not a mere 
dead, historical, presumptuous notion, which neither 
justifies nor saves. 


As the doctrine of Justification is now the turning-point in the 
Tractarian system, as it was in that of the Council of Trent, I 
add a few remarks. 

1. The old scriptural doctrine of justification by faith, or our 
being accounted and dealt with as righteous before God by faith 
in the meritorious obedience unto death of Jesus Christ, and not 
for our own works or deservings, was generally maintained, up to 
the twelfth century, by the greatest authorities in the church, 
amidst all the corruptions and idolatries which prevailed; and 
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Mr. Faber, in his learned work,* cites the Fathers from Clement 
of Borne, a. d. 70, to Bernard of Clairvaux, a. d. 1130, in proof 
of this. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, however, sprang up the 
scholastic divines, who founded their theology on an unsound 
alliance of faith and reason, after the philosophical system of 
Aristotle. Of these the greatest were Peter Lombard, or the 
Master of the Sentences, in the twelfth century; and Thomas 
Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, in the thirteenth. These, Mr. 
Faber thinks, were the first* who asserted broadly the erroneous 
and dangerous doctrine of justification by infused or inherent 
righteousness, which the Council of Trent, after two or more 
centuries, reduced to systematic order, and imposed on the 
Bomish church; and which accordingly Luther and the noble 
army of martyrs and confessors at the time of the Reformation 
chiefly opposed, as the grand fundamental error of the popish 
system. This error the Tract-writers have now revived, and are 
attempting to lay it as the sandy foundation upon which all 
their theology may repose. 

2. It is therefore to me, I confess, a matter of regret, that in 
so many of the able and conclusive replies, so far as they proceed, 
which have appeared to the Tractarian writings, the reference to 
the grand doctrine of Justification is either so slight, or is alto¬ 
gether omitted; instead of being viewed, as it unquestionably 
was by all parties at the period of the Reformation, as the turn¬ 
ing-point in the whole question. 

Never, never shall we see our Protestant Reformed church 
tranquil and prosperous, and the gross errors of Tractarianism 
left, as they ought to be, to those who in heart belong to Rome—a 
very small number as I firmly believe—until we begin at the be¬ 
ginning, by asserting that our pardon, justification, and accept¬ 
ance with God rest, from first to last, on the merits and righte¬ 
ousness of Christ, and that good works are “ the fruits of faith 
and follow after justification.” 

* The Rev. George Stanley Faber on Justification. 
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There is no other sacrifice, no other atonement, no other expia¬ 
tion for sin but Christ’s, and therefore no other way of pardon 
and justification. To remove the ground of all these from this 
only sure foundation, and transfer them in part to the slippery 
footing of human merits and an inherent righteousness, is to 
overturn, by implication, the whole of the Gospel, to destroy the 
comfort of the penitent soul, to dishonour and ’obscure the work 
of Christ, to nourish pride and self-righteousness, and to open 
the door, as in the Church of Rome, to human inventions in the 
way of satisfaction to Almighty God, superstitions, will-worship, 
voluntary humility, worship of angels, intercessions of saints, 
prayers for the dead, purgatory, supererogatory merit, &c. For 
these and such like errors inevitably “ grow out of the mere 
effort of the troubled conscience, to supply the awful uncertainty 
arising from a scheme of justification, which knows nothing better 
for righteousness than our own works and personal holiness. 
Hence the whole retinue of vain devices for the making of a 
righteousness of our own, and easing the conscience with nos¬ 
trums of man’s quackery, by which the Church of Rome has been 
for so many centuries defiled and degraded.” * 

3. I must confess for myself that after reading with all the at¬ 
tention in my power, Mr. Newman’s Lectures on Justification, I 
consider them as the greatest insult—not intentionally, of course, 
but in fact, the greatest insult ever offered to our church and the 
whole body of our Reformers, by any divine of talent and reputa¬ 
tion for orthodoxy, since the sixteenth century. 

The very question which he proposes for discussion is un¬ 
worthy of a Protestant theologian, “ Whether Christians are or 
are not justified by observance of the moral law.” j* His main 
position, “ That justification and sanctification are substantially 
the same thing,” is enough to excite the pity of any one ac¬ 
quainted with the doctrine of St. Paul; and when he tells us that 
" issue is joined on the following question, whether justification 
means in Scripture, counting us righteous, or making us righte- 
* Bishop H'llvaine of Ohio, p. 88. + pp. 68, 67. 
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ous,” any student of the New Testament would blush that a 
divine of the nineteenth century should hesitate on such a topic. 

I quite agree with the eminent American prelate above referred 
to, when he says, that the fundamental distinction between the 
righteousness of justification which is external and imputed, and 
the righteousness of sanctification which is internal and infused 
by the Holy Spirit, is the key to all the labyrinth of Tractarianism, 
as it is to all the austerities of Romanism. 

4. The primary error of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, is the 
imposing of a new and unscriptural sense on the word justifica- 
cation, without necessity, without support or colour of support 
from scripture, and with no authority but the traditionary 
opinions of the schoolmen and the Council of Trent, and the lust 
of novelty in themselves. 

And what makes the error more insidious is, that our authors 
first admit, in words, something of the scriptural meaning of the 
term in what they call its primary sense; and then coin another 
totally inconsistent, which they covertly substitute for it.* 

5. We boldly maintain that there is but one sense of the word 
justification when used in Scripture, on the question of man’s ac¬ 
ceptance with God—and this sense derived from what obtains in 
the ordinary affairs of human tribunals, and from the constant 
use of it in Scripture on such occasions. 

r. “ If there be a controversy between men, and they come Deut. *xv. 
unto judgment, that the judge may judge them ; then they 1- 
shall justify the righteous and condemn the wicked.” 

“ He that justifieth the wicked and he that condemneth the Prov. xvii. 
just, even they both are an abomination to the Lord.” 15 ' 

ii. The sense is here clear. It signifies a man’s being ac¬ 
counted or declared before a judge not guilty of the faults which 

* Bishop O'Brien of Ossory, acutely remarks, that as the Bible says we " are 
justified by faith without worksand our church, that we are justified by feith only,” 
the terms must be received; and the only course to be pursued by those who oppose 
the doctrine, is to give another meaning to works, or to faith, or to justification. 
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he is charged with, but in that respect a just and righteous per¬ 
son, and that, too, in opposition to condemnation. 

This is our first grand point in the interpretation of Scripture, 
to' obtain a sound undoubted meaning of the word in a clear case. 
We then go on to other passages to confirm our meaning. Thus, 
Jol>. is. 20. when Job says, “ If I justify myself, my own mouth shall con¬ 
demn methe sense of the word stands. 

P». cxliii. 2. iii. And when David humbly implores, “ Enter not into judg¬ 
ment with thy servant, for in thy sigljt shall no man living be jus¬ 
tified”—the sense remains: it is a forensic term, having regard to 
a judicial sentence. 

So in the 51st Psalm, referring to the Almighty Himself, 
Y». Ii. 4. “ That thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, and be 

clear when thou judgestor art judged. 

1 Cor. iv. 4. iv. We come to the New Testament, and read “ I know nothing 
by myself, yet am not I hereby justified, but he that judgeth me 
is the Lord the meaning is the same. So “ wisdom is justified 
Mutt, xi.lfl. of her children;” and our Lord, “God manifest in the flesh,” 
Tim. iii. 36. was, after his ascension, “justified,” cleared from all charge, by 
the miraculous gifts of “ the Spirit.” 

Let us come to the decisive texts on this question, those which 
Itom. vni. treat 0 f mau ’ s pardon before the tribunal of God : “ Who shall 
lay anything to the charge of God’s elect ? It is God that justi- 
fieth, who is he that condemneth ?” the sense of the word stands 
—there is no appearance of its being used in any but its accus- 
Knm. iii. tomed meaning. Again, “ That he might be just, and the justi- 
Bnm v 18 ^ er that believeth in Jesus.” “ Therefore as by the 

16. offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; 

even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life. For as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous.” 

If the meaning of a term can be settled, surely this is ; as in¬ 
deed our authors are compelled in some measure to acknowledge, 
before they frame their evasion of it. 

The sense of the word is thus unequivocal. It imports a rela- 
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tive change in the state of an accused person, in respect of the 
sentence of the divine law. 

It implies an accusation, a trial, an acquittal, and a restoration 
to the reward of a righteous person. 

6. The full doctrine of our justification is thus gathered from 
these and other passages of Scripture, where it or similar words, 
as righteousness, pardon, forgiveness, remission, reconciliation 
occur. 

i. From these we learn tTiat justification is an act of God’s 
mercy, accounting and dealing with the penitent believer as with 
a righteous person, on account of the obedience and suffering of 
Jesus Christ; and not only not condemning him at his tribunal, 
nor imputing his trespasses to him, but imputing or reckoning 
righteousness without works and treating him accordingly.* Such 
is the plaiu import of Holy Scripture. 

ii. The meritorious ground of this justification is the redemp¬ 
tion of Christ Jesus, and that only —“ the redemption of his 
bloodthe obedience and suffering of our one Mediator, High 
Priest, Advocate with the Father. 

“ lie bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” “ He was i p €t .24 
made” (accounted, reckoned) “ sin for us who knew no sin, that a < '" r ' v '- 1 
we might be made” (accounted, reckoned) “ the righteousness of 
God in him.” “ The Lord laid upon him the iniquity of us liii- <>• 
all.” 

iii. The instrumental cause of justification, that which brings 
man into contact with the promise of pardon in Christ Jesus, is 
faith, which simply receives, as the testimony of God, the word 
of promise, and relies on it for pardon, acceptance, and eternal 
life. 

The same principle of faith, indeed, receives all the testimony 
of God in Scripture as infallibly true, and uses it to its appro¬ 
priate end; but it justifies as it relies on the promises of pardon 
in Christ Jesus. Thus it forms the connecting link between the 
penitent sinner’s heart and the Divine promise. Thus it is as 
the eye of the wounded Israelite looking to the brazen serpent, 
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or the foot of the man-slayer hastening to the city of refuge, or 
ass Noah entering the ark, or the criminal laying hold on the 
horns of the altar: it is the means of communication, the in¬ 
strumental cause. 

iv. The effects and fruits of this blessed principle are good 
works; and if it do not produce these, it is dead and can neither 
justify nor save : and thus St. James's doctrine and St. Paul’s 
are in perfect harmony; the one treating of the direct nature of 
justification before God in its simplest view; the other of the 
demonstration of the sincerity of our'faitli and the truth of that 
justification in works before men; but these good works, being 
full of imperfection, cannot stand the severity of the divine judg¬ 
ment, nor be the ground of our acceptance with God, though still 
indispensably necessary as the fruits and evidences of a lively faith. 

v. All this is confirmed by the Scripture expressly opposing 
Kom. iii. 28. justification by faith, to justification by our own works. “ There¬ 
fore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the 

Uul. ii. 16. deeds of the law.” “ Knowing that a man is not justified by 
the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the 
faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law; for by the 
Euro. iv. works of the law shall no flesh be justified.” “ Now to him 
i ’ C ' that worketh is the reward, not reckoned of grace, but of debt; 
but to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.” 

vi. In short, as the learned and profound Bishop jO’Brien 
observes, justification by faith is presented to us in the Bible, 
with pains in some degree foreign to its general plan and tone of 
instruction, in every variety of form, and may, therefore, be sup¬ 
ported by every kind of evidence. It is asserted; it is assumed; 
it is defended; it is explained; formal statements are made of it 
in forms the most explicit, often rendered stronger by distinct 
negations of the opposite; incidental mention is made of it in a 
way that shows it was familiar to those whom the writer ad¬ 
dresses, as well as to himself; it is supported by reasoning as 
well as by authority; objections are anticipated to which it 
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is liable, but which are inapplicable to any doctrine opposed to it. 
It seems, indeed, impossible for caprice to demand any kind of 
evidence, direct or indirect, which we cannot abundantly supply.* 

7. This blessed doctrine, then, of justification by faith is not 
to be explained away by being confounded with the sanctification 
which is the produce of the grace of the Holy Spirit within us, 
nor with the notion of a concrete faith justifying us, or faith and 
works combined, or faith implying and including works, which 
are all forms of self-righteousness. 

On these errors it is not necessary for me to dwell, as the 
capital and absorbing invention now, is, justification through an 
inherent and infused righteousness. 

8 . There is, indeed, an infused righteousness, as well as an 
imputed one. There is a righteousness of sanctification, as well 
as a righteousness of justification: the two gifts are contem¬ 
poraneous, and can never be separated the one from the other in 
the true penitent. The same God, who accounts him righteous 
before His bar for the only merits of Christ which are without 
him, begins at the same time to make him holy also by Ilis 
blessed Spirit within him. 

But the two blessings differ in various respects, the one from 
the other. The one blessing is imputed, the other imparted: 
the one is external, the other internal; the one bestowed and 
reckoned as to its benefits merely, the other infused and inherent 
as to its actual nature and properties; the one producing a 
change in the state of a sinner, the other in the dispositions and 
habits of his heart and conduct; the one perfect and entire at 
once, the other gradual and always imperfect in this world; the 
one entitling him to the inheritance of heaven, the other fitting 
him for that inheritance. 

9. The great vital doctrine of our justification stands out in 
our articles and homilies in all its glory; after having been for 
* Sermons on Faith, p. 89. 
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eleven or twelve centuries obscured, misunderstood, imperfectly 
enforced, neglected by too many of the Romish doctors amid the 
ignorance and superstitions of the dark ages; but maintained 
substantially and never formally impugned or denied by the 
chief fathers and ecclesiastical writers till the days of Aquinas, 
lie began the change, by imposing a new meaning on the term 
justification, by which method of course anything almost may be 
proved. He first held that what he calls justifying grace is 
something real and positive in the soul, a certain supernatural 
quality; and that the Holy Spirit indwelling is the formal cause 
of justification. 

Here was the fatal error : still it was not completed, and, as it 
were, rounded oft’, till the Council of Trent. They confirmed 
and settled the corrupt doctrine. Justification, according to them, 
is not merely the remission of sins, but also sanctification, and 
renewal of the inward man by his voluntary reception of grace 
and gifts : the formal cause is God’s justice—not that by which 
lie himself is just, but that by which He mnkes us just—and we 
are not only reputed, but are made truly just; and through 
righteousness inherent in us, are justified. 

Here then is the self-justifying scheme developed. When any 
ask what that is which we are to interpose between the anger of 
God and our sins, so that on account thereof we may be ab¬ 
solved from condemnation and received to everlasting life, St. 
l’aul’s answer was henceforth explained away, and the school¬ 
men and Trent gave their own. They evaded the apostolical 
doctrine by admitting that justification is remission of sins, and 
then subverted it by maintaining that it is not merely the remis¬ 
sion of sins, but also the sanctification of the inner man; and 
that the formal cause of justification is that righteousness given 
to us of God, by which we are renewed in the spirit of our mind 
and are not only reputed, but are made truly righteous. This 
righteousness in us, they say, is charity inherent in us, and thus 
men can satisfy the divine law, according to the state of this life, 
by their works which are performed in God, and that in their own 
times they may truly merit the attainment of eternal life. 
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This was the grand, controlling question between the Ro¬ 
manists and the Reformers at the glorious period of the Refor¬ 
mation—“ whether,” ns Archbishop Usher himself puts it, 
“there be any justification besides sanctification, that is, whether 
there he any justification at all.”* 

Or as Hooker expresses it, “ The grand question that lieth in 
controversy between us and Rome, is about the matter of justi¬ 
fying righteousness. This is the mystery of the man of sin, that 
they make the essence of justification a divine quality inherent: 
they make it a righteousness which is in us. If it be in us, then 
it is ours, as our souls are ours, though we have them from God 
and can hold them no longer than he pleaseth. The Church of 
Rome,” adds Hooker, “ in teaching justification by inherent 
grace doth pervert the truth of Christ”—“ Concerning the 
righteousness of sanctification,” he proceeds, “ we deny it not to 
be inherent; only we distinguish it as a thing different in nature 
from the righteousness of justification.” 

10. Into this mystery of the man of sin we are now again, for 
the first time since the Reformation, openly plunged, and in a 
manner so reckless, as to be quite unparalleled in our Protestant 
Church. Every point of the Council of Trent is reproduced, with 
only just those distinctions without a difference, which the posi¬ 
tion of our divines so long as they choose to continue in the 
church, settled by Cranmer, Ridley, Jewel, and Hooker, im¬ 
poses. 

Thus our authors write, “ to justify, means counting righte¬ 
ous, but includes under its meaning making righteous.”f 

“ It is a pronouncing holy, while it proceeds to make holy .”X 
“Almighty God creates the soul (in justification) by the 
breath of his mouth, by the sacrament of his voice.” 

“It is a making us righteous by a righteousness inherent, 
wrought in us by grace flowing from Christ’s atonement.”§ 

“ Cleanliness of heart and spirit, obedience by word and deed. 


* M'llvaine, p. 144. 


+ p. 70. 


p. 70, 80. § p. 67. 
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this alone can constitute our justification. The gift of righteous¬ 
ness is not an imputation, but an inward work.” * 

“ The love of Christ abiding in us is imputed to us for justifi¬ 
cation.” f 

“ The righteousness wherein we must stand at the last day is 
not Christ, our imputed obedience, but our good works.” 

“ Justification consists in God’s inward presence.” “ It is 
the act of God imparting his divine presence to the soul through 
baptism, and so making us the temples of the Holy Ghost.” % 

“ It is the habitation of God the Father, and the Word incar¬ 
nate, through the Holy Ghost.” § 

“ Christ is our righteousness, by dwelling in us by his Spirit: 
he justifies by entering into us : he continues to justify us by 
remaining in us.” || 

“ This is the glorious Shekinah of the Word incarnate, the 
true wedding garment in which the soul must be dressed.” 

11 . But I need not trouble my readers with more extracts : 
the substantial disagreement of these divines with holy Scripture, 
ami our Articles, and their substantial agreement with the worst 
errors of the Church of Rome, are as clear as the day. To speak 
of their disagreement with our Articles, indeed, after the incredi¬ 
ble sophistry, and, I must say, dishonesty of Tract No. 90, 
would be useless. 

Give me the principles of interpretation by which justification 
is thus, as by a magic wand, enchanted away, and I will prove 
or disprove anything. Let me apply such a process to any other 
grand Scripture terms, as Repentance, Sanctification, Glorifica¬ 
tion, Faith, Law, and I will disprove all the doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

Nay, give me these principles—I speak it with awe—and I 
will defend the Arian, the Socinian, the Antinomian, the Neolo- 
gical, the Rationalist Heresies, to say nothing of the less obvious 
and gross ones of the Eutychians, Nestorians, Macedonians, 

* M'llvainc, p.34,39. t p. 18. f Pusey, to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 42. 

§ p. 47. II p. 51. 
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and others. I assert boldly that all these heresies, gross or re¬ 
fined, spring from nothing but a misinterpretation, apparently 
minute at first, of Holy Scripture. 

12 . I may apply here, with Bishop MTlvaine, what the Tracts 
themselves on another occasion admit: “ In all doctrinal discus¬ 
sions, the undeveloped germs of many diversities of practice and 
moral character lie thick together and in small compass, and as 
if promiscuously and without essential differences. The highest 
truths differ from the most miserable delusions, by what appears 
to be a few words or letters f' * 

13. The prelate to whom I have already referred, well observes, 
“ That to set about fabricating forms of expression that shall 
baffle the pernicious ingenuity with which men continue to evade 
the natural force of language which they do not like, betrays an 
ignorance alike of the imperfection of human language, .and of 
the wiles of the human heart. The whole history of legislation 
shows sufficiently that no specification, however curiously formed, 
can anticipate a tithe of the subtleties with which men are sup¬ 
plied when they search for them for such objects. And the 
Bible does not make the attempt.” f 

14. What completes the unscriptural and most dangerous 
system of our divines is, that when they have established, as they 
think, their doctrine of justification by infused righteousness, 
they go on, as the Romanists before them, to assert that this 
justification is conveyed by baptism. The importance, dignity, 
and grace of this blessed and holy sacrament we most strongly 
maintain, and the right of the children of the faithful to its 
privileges we unequivocally and constantly defend. But perhaps 
the most extraordinary of all the strange and dangerous perver¬ 
sions of the plain meaning of Scripture, and of our Articles on 
Justification and on the Sacrament, is this. What, is justification 
by faith only before the tribunal of God with respect to the 
sentence of the divine law and in opposition to works, to be re¬ 
duced to a participation, by the unconscious infant, of the out¬ 
ward privileges and incipient grace of the nitiatory sacrament of 

* Oxford Tracts, No. 79. + Sermons on Faith, p. 90. 
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baptism ! This is too gross to be dwelt on for an instant. Our 
Article xi. must then be changed, and instead of the words as 
they have stood for three centuries, “ We be justified by faith 
only,” we must read forsooth, “ We be justified by baptism!” 
This is an opiate to the conscience indeed ! And yet this is only 
one of the frightful consequences flowing from our Tract-writers’ 
main doctrine of justification by infused and inherent righteous¬ 
ness. 

15. The reason why the grand scriptural doctrine of our jus¬ 
tification is so much controverted is, that man is prone to self- 
righteousness and a reliance on his own doings. And his blind¬ 
ness is such that he does not, till enlightened by grace, discern 
the immense difference which exists between the righteousness of 
Christas the ground of acceptance, and an infused and inherent 
and imperfect one of our own. 

But when the student begins, with a penitent heart, in earnest 
to seek his own salvation and that of others, that lie may guide 
souls in the ways of peace and holiness, he gradually discovers 
the root of the whole question to lie here. What is the matter of 
our justifying righteousness ? 

16. Let us, then, understand and preach still the pure and 
old-fashioned Gospel of Christ. Whilst the politician opposes 
Romish error on the grounds of the claim of supremacy and in¬ 
fallibility, and the assumed jurisdiction of a foreign ecclesiastical 
power—and just grounds they are—let us go to the bottom of 
the matter, the Scripture doctrine of our pardon and justification 
denied. 

Whilst others resist the idle pretences of unity, universality, 
and antiquity, let us expose the ground of all these evils, the 
sandy foundation of man’s self-justifying merit. 

Whilst some rejoice in the triumphs of the Reformation as 
sweeping away indulgences, saint-worship, prayers for the dead, 
purgatoiy, ceremonies, penances, priestly absolutions, tyranny 

6 
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over the conscience—and grounds of joy they are—let us keep 
our eyes on the soil in which all these were nourished. 

Whilst others rejoice—as they well may—in the full exposure 
of the opus operatum, and masses, and the seven sacraments, and 
the denial of the cup to the laity, and prayers in an unknoVn 
tongue, and the celibacy of the clergy, let us rejoice in the 
vindication of that capital truth which' makes such errors im¬ 
possible. 

Nay, whilst others, still going further than these, yet stop 
short of the real point at issue in the triumph of the Reforma¬ 
tion, let us draw from the real fountain of joy, the justification 
of a sinner replaced on the only sure foundation, the righteous¬ 
ness of the Lord Christ. 

And from this grand truth restored, let us go to the imme¬ 
diate causes of the entire Reformation, the holy Scriptures vin¬ 
dicated as the only divine rule of faith and practice, and the 
right and duty of responsible creatures to search for themselves 
with humble faith those sacred records, instead of blindly sub¬ 
mitting to human tradition, and the pretended authority and 
council of the fathers and the church. 

W T hen we thus see our way, we shall be better able to appre¬ 
ciate the three great subordinate blessings obtained by that most 
important and vital restoration of Scriptural religion. 

1 7. It is not necessary, indeed, frequently to enter theologi¬ 
cally into the whole question of justification in our popular 
instructions; but, virtually, it must form a part of all our dis¬ 
courses public and private—and from time to time a full and 
systematic exposition of the great doctrine, with its connexion 
with other doctrines of the Gospel should be given, and its bear¬ 
ings on practice and the cultivation of holy and scriptural affec¬ 
tions pointed out, as in the Epistles to the Romans and Corin¬ 
thians. 

Whenever, indeed, we dwell’ on Jesus Christ and Him cruci¬ 
fied, we must preach justification: whenever we open the mystery 
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of redemption through Ilis blood, we must do the same. When¬ 
ever we invite and urge sinners to turn to God, and propose His 
mercy in Christ Jesus as the attractive motive, we can only 
adopt a like course. Whenever we raise the drooping penitent 
with the assurance of the divine acceptance, we have no other 
topic to present. Whenever we guard against superstitions, will* 
worship, and mediation of saints and angels, we use the same 
conclusive arguments. 

In fact, the whole of sound theology, whether systematic or 
popular, is impregnated with the one* capital doctrine, that “ we 
are accounted righteous before God, only for the merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works and de- 
servings.” 

18. Over statements should, of course, be avoided on this 
great topic, as on every other: enthusiastic, hasty, inadequate 
views are always ineffective, and often dangerous. This is not 
the only doctrine of the Gospel. There are many others—many 
to prepare for it—many to accompany it—many to follow it. 
There is also the whole system of Christian Duties and Morals 
to be enforced. The nearer we can keep to the exact proportion 
and bearing of inspired Scripture on this, as on all other subjects 
of religion, the better. As to justification, therefore, the way in 
which the apostles state the doctrine—the occasion—the persons 
addressed—the consequences deduced—the frequency—are all to 
be carefully examined and accurately followed. 

19. To assert, for instance, the doctrine of justification by 
faith, without clearly showing, as the Scriptures do, that it is to 
the penitent who is sincerely striving to turn to God, that you 
address yourself; or without, showing that it is with a lively 
faith that it is to he received; or without showing that faith, 
though, as it respects Christ, it relies alone on his merits, yet is 
in other views the principle of all good works ; or without show¬ 
ing that justification is the motive to all those good works, by 
which, indeed, a living may be distinguished from a dead faith, 
as certainly as a tree is discerned by its fruits—if we assert justi- 
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fication without these explications, we undoubtedly inculcate a 
most unscriptural dogma, and not the Gospel of Christ—we fall, 
in fact, into the awful gulf of Antinomianism, whether intention¬ 
ally or not. 

- • 

19. But the scriptural doctrine of justification itself, duly and 
in its proper plade and time set before the broken-hearted peni¬ 
tent, as the ground of his acceptance before God, to be received 
by a lively, humble, affectionate faith, and followed by the works 
of sanctification as its neceSsary fruit, is a “ true and wholesome 
doctrine, and very full of comfort,” contributing equally to the 
glory of God, the consolation of the penitent, and the interests 
of holiness.* 


LECTURE VTI. 

GLOItY OF CHRIST IN IIIS DIVINE AND MEDIATO¬ 
RIAL CHARACTER. 

Col. i. 15—17. 

The apostle, iu the passage we have lately con¬ 
sidered, verses 12—14, closed the account of the 
distinguishing benefits of Christ’s salvation, by stating 
that we have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins. 

Lest, however, the Colossians should doubt the 
full efficacy of Christ’s blood for this end, unless 
“ will-worship” and the mediation of “ angels” were 
added* he proceeds in the verses before us to give 

• The substance of this note, except where additions have been made, appeared 
in an appendix to my Charge of 1842-3. 

Or 
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tlio most sublime descriptions of the glory of Christ 
in his divine and mediatorial character which is to 
be found in any part of Scripture, in order to show 
them the infinite merit of his one sacrifice upon the 
cross, and the vanity of all pretended additions 
to it. 

The apostle speaks, first, of Christ in his divine 
nature; and, then, in his works of creation and pro¬ 
vidence, in proof of it; and, lastly, as Mediator to 
the church, founded on both. 

If. Who is the image of the in risible God , the first-born 
of rrcrii c rent ore. 

1. Thus the apostle describes our Lord’s divine 
nature in itself, of which some rays of glory burst 
forth in his incarnation—for St. Paul seems to have 
an 0 )e both to what our Lord is in himself, and what 
he became to us. 

He is in himself the image, the representation, the 
exact resemblance' of the invisible God ; and being 
such, he manifested and declared him to men. lie 
is the first-born of —bom before —every creature, or 
the first-born of the whole creation by an eternal 
Hob. i. 2 . generation, and “ appointed” as such, “ heir of all 
thingsas the first-born of his father was under the 
Jewish law. 

The word image is used in two senses in Scrip¬ 
ture, as it is still in our ordinary language. It some¬ 
times means any resemblance, slight or not, of 
another person or thing, according to the nature of 
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the subject spoken of. So Adam was created “ in the 
image of God,” not as fully resembling God, but as 
bearing some faint likeness to him in “ righteousness 
and true holiness.” 

In a yet slighter sense, “ the man” is said to be 
“ the image and glory of God,” on account of the 
woman’s conjugal subjection to him. And so our 
Lord’s question to tfie Jews with regard to the 
money current in Judea, “ Whose image and super¬ 
scription is this ?” referred to the very imperfect re¬ 
semblance to Ca'sar impressed upon the coin. And, 
in contradistinction to this, the apostle contrasts the 
word, in a higher and stricter sense, with these slight 
adumbrations, when he says that the “ law had a Hei>. x. l. 
shadow of good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things.” 

In this other and strictest sense we speak of a son 
being the image of his father, and a royal prince of 
the king whom he is to succeed. In these cases, 
vc perfectly understand that, not a taint likeness 
merely, but one involving the very nature and quali¬ 
ties of the father, all the fullness of being, a soul, a 
body, a life, faculties, all the counterpart of his 
father is intended. And so the royal prince suc¬ 
ceeding to his father’s throne, as Solomon to David’s. 

Thus “ Adam begat Seth in his own likeness, after Gen. v. 2 . 
his image,” that is, Seth had a nature precisely the 
same in all things as Adam* 

When our Lord, then, is called here the image of 
* Daill6 in loc. 

G 2 
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2 Cor. it. 
C. 


God, we must gather the meaning from the nature 
of our Lord, who is the subject of the description, 
thp manner in which the words are introduced, and 
the kind of proofs, if there be any, adduced by the 
sacred writer to support his argument:, 

As Christ, then, is the consubstantial, natural, and 
co-equal Son of God, and has the same nature, the 
same qualities, perfections, "and power, so that 
“ whatsoever wo believe of the glory of the Father, 
that we believe of the Son, without any difference 
or inequalityand as the words arc introduced to 
prove the infinite virtue of his sacrifice on the cross ; 
and as the context ascribes to him all the divine 
prerogatives of creative and conserving power, in 
proof of his being what the words, image of God and 
the Jirst-born of every creature, import, we can have 
no difficulty in understanding the passage. It 
teaches us that Christ the uncreated Word and W is- 
dom of the Father, is his perfect image and resem¬ 
blance, his exact counterpart; possessing all his glory, 
attributes, perfections, and powers, as the natural 
and only-begotten Son of God. 
l ' Thus our apostle speaks in another place of 
“ Satan’s blinding the minds of men, lest the light 
of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the image 
of God, should shine unto them”—“ and give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face”—the person—“ of Jesus Christ.” The mean¬ 
ing of the word is clear—Christ is in the highest 
and strictest sense the image of God. 
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And again, speaking of our Lord, our apostle de- Heb. i. 3. 
dares yet more expressly, that he is “ the brightness 
of his Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person,” which needs not a single word of com¬ 
ment. 

And thus again we read of the eternal Son and 
Word, that “ being in the form of God,” that is, 
having his entire natflre and image, and being sur¬ 
rounded with all the glory and majesty attendant on 
it, (as appears from the corresponding clause, “ the 
form of a servant,” which unquestionably means the 
entire image and nature of man, with all its.atten- 
dant weaknesses and infirmities,) “ he thought it not 
robbery,”—but knew it to be his full, natural, and Phil. n. 
unalienable right,—•“ to be equal with God.” Thus 
is Christ in his divine nature, the image of the invisi¬ 
ble God. 

In like manner, he is in the amplest and most 
transcendent import of the terms, the first-born —not 
first created—but first-born of every creature —born 
before every creature—born before the whole crea¬ 
tion—begotten of the Father by an eternal genera¬ 
tion, as the Son of his love, “ antecedently to any 
other emanations: before anything proceeded from 
him, or was framed or created by him,” as Bishop 
Pearson admirably speaks; “ being that eternal 
Son,” says Bishop Hall, “ who had his being of and 
with the Father before any creature was made.” 

The phrase was familiar, it is said, to the Jews. 

They applied it to the supreme, self-existent Je- 
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liovali, in order to denote his pre-existence, and 
point him out as the cause of all things—their term 
was, “ The first-born of the world.” And the apostle 
employs it in a like transcendent sense, as the proofs 
which he subjoins demonstrate. Christ is the first 
born of the whole creation, as begotten of the Father 
before the world was. 

Of this absolute Deity and glory of Christ, as the 
image of God and the first-born of every creature, 
some rays burst forth under the veil of his humanity, 
joim i. is. This we leant from many passages. “No man hath 
seen God at any time,” saith St. John, “ the only- 
begotten Son that is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.” Other expressions agree with 
] 6 Tim - this. “ God was manifest,” made known, “ in the 
e.>i. in. 4. fl eg ]j« j u yi],” Christ incarnate, “ dwelletli all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily ;” “ He that hath 
seen me,” said our Lord, “ hath seen the Father.” 
All these texts imply that some reflex glory of 
Christ, in his divine nature as the image of God, 
shone forth when he was on earth, which repre¬ 
sented to us, as in a mirror, whatever we were capa¬ 
ble of knowing, or needed to know, of the invisible 
God. 

For there is an emphasis in the word invisible. 
Our Lord is not here said simply to be the image of 
God, but the image of the invisible God, which from 
the proofs immediately added, seems to imply that 
“ the King eternal, immortal, invisible, who only 
hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no 
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man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen, 
nor can see,” hath made himself visible to us, in 
some faint degree, in his only-begotten Son, taber¬ 
nacling in the flesh, and displaying all divine perfec¬ 
tions, and performing all divine operations in the 
human nature. 

Accordingly, all the appearances of the divine 
Being to the patriarchs in the earlier history of the 
Old Testament, were, as we have reason to believe, 
in the person of his eternal Word or Wisdom, thus 
giving some preludes of his incarnation. And thus 
the beloved apostle expressly, “The Word was, made John i. 14 . 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” 

And it is this relation to us, as affecting practi¬ 
cally our salvation, which the apostle has in view, 
in all that he says of the absolute glory of our Lord’s 
divinity from eternity, on which it rests. 

The correctness of this interpretation appears to 
demonstration by the proofs which the apostle im¬ 
mediately adduces. 

Hi. For by him were all things created that are in 
heaven and in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities,or powers; all things 
were created by him and for him. 

17. And he is before all things, and by him all things 
consist. 


2. The word of connexion, for , gives to these 
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verses the force of direct reasons or proofs of pre¬ 
ceding assertions. Christ is, in truth, “ the image of 
the invisible God, and the first-born of every crea¬ 
ture,” both in himself, and also, in a measure, to us, 
so far as our salvation was concerned; for —because, 
on this account. And then St. Paul describes the 
proofs, which are four: 1st, He was the Creator of 
all things; 2nd, He was tlieif final end ; 3rd, He 
existed always before them ; and 4th, He preserves 
them in being every moment. 

1. He was the Creator of all things. This the 
apostle first delivers in thh common and general 
phrase of Moses, For by him were all things created 
that are in heaven and in earth ; showing that he speaks 
of the same creation. 

Next, by a division which Moses did not use, as he 
confined himself to the production of corporeal sub¬ 
stances. Lest, therefore, those immaterial beings, 
whom the Colossians were in danger of worshipping, 
should seem exempted from the Son’s creation if they 
were not expressly mentioned, he adds, Visible and 
invisible. 

Then, lest, again, in that invisible world, amongst 
the many degrees of celestial hierarchies, any order 
might seem exempted from an essential dependence 
on the Son; and so might let in the errors of the 
false teachers, he names those of the greatest emi¬ 
nence, Whether they be thrones, or dominions, oi'prin¬ 
cipalities, or powers. 

2. Nor doth this suffice to extend thus the ob- 
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jects of his power, except it be so understood as to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of his person and the 
authority of his actions. For lest we should suppose 
the Son of God to have framed the world as a mere 
instrumental cause, winch works by and for another, 
he declares him to be the final as well as efficient 
cause, for all things were created by him and for 
him* 

3. Further, that nothing may be left for cavil, the 
apostle asserts that Christ existed before anything 
was created, that he was prior to all creation, to all 
being, hi the visible or invisible world—that he was 
the first-born, as he had said, of the whole creation; 
born before every creature. This he conveys in the 
emphatic words which follow, And he is before all 
things." 

4. Lastly; whereas all things receive tlieh' being 
by creation, and when they have received it, con¬ 
tinue in the same by God’s conservation; lest in 
anything we should be thought not to depend imme¬ 
diately on the Son, he is described as the Conser¬ 
vator, as Avell as the final end of all things. And by 
him all things consist.* 

Supposing, then, we were to consider these two 
verses by themselves, it could not be denied that 
they contain a most complete description of the 
Creator of the world, and that, if they had been 
spoked of God the Father, they would have been in 
no way injurious to his Majesty, who is nowhere 
* Bishop Pearsou. 
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more plainly set forth to us as the Maker of the 
world.* If this he so, which cannot be doubted, 
then being spoken, as they are, of the Son, they 
prove indisputably his divine creative attributes and 
power; and that therefore he is, in himself and to 
us, what the apostle undertook to prove, “ the image 
of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature.” 

3. The apostle proceeds, in the next verses, the 
18th and 19tli, to state the relation of Christ to the 
church as Mediator, founded on the preceding asser¬ 
tions and proofs. 

The transition is marked, and full of instruction, 
as we shall see in the next lecture. 

The mere abstract declaration of our Lord s divine 
glory and power would not have answered the apos¬ 
tle’s purpose as respected the redemption of men, or 
the suppression of the particular errors of the Colos- 
sians. Nor Mould the implied manifestation, gene¬ 
rally, of all this glory in his incarnation, have suf¬ 
ficed. 

The apostle comes down, therefore, from the 
sublimity of our Lord’s self-existence, his possession 
of all divine attributes, his eternal generation, his 
all-creative energy, and his conservation of the uni¬ 
verse, to the express mediatorial office of Christ in 
human nature as the proper reason why he had en¬ 
tered on the description of his original glory; since 
his mediatorial undertaking rested upon it, derived 
* Bishop Pearson. 
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its infinite virtue from it, and was incapable of being 
exercised and accomplished without it. 

A similar transition is observable iu the com¬ 
mencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where all 
the topics are. so much the same as in the verses 
under consideration, as to illustrate the apostle’s 
meaning in both. 

In the passage before us, Christ is said to be the 
“ image of the invisible God.” In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, “ The brightness of his Father’s glory 
and the express imago of his person.” 

Here, “ the first-born,” and as such, the .Lord 
“ of every creature there, “ the Heir of all things.” 

Here, all things were created by him; there, He 
“ made the worlds.” 

Here, By him all things consist; there, “ He 
upholds all things by the word of his power.” 

Thus far the steps in our Lord’s divine glory in 
himself, and in the works of creation and provi¬ 
dence, are parallel in the two epistles. 

The transition, also, to his office as Mediator is 
precisely similar in both. In Hebrews it is thus ex¬ 
pressed : “ When he had by himself purged our sins, Heb { x 
he for ever sat down at the right-hand of God.” 3- 
Here, with the same meaning, but adapted to the 
apostle’s design, “ He is the head of the body, the 
church,” &c. This parallelism renders the interpre¬ 
tation of the passages in the two epistles more clear 
and conspicuous. 

There is a similar transition in a passage of our 

<5 
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apostle, to which we have already in part adverted, 
to the Philippian church; a most instructive de¬ 
scription of our Lord’s humiliation being interposed. 
“ Who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” There is our Lord’s 
original Deity. “ But made himself of no reputa¬ 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant.” 
His voluntary suseeption of'our nature is here de¬ 
scribed : “ And being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” Here is the further 
abasement, of Christ to a lower degree of voluntary 
humiliation still; till he reached its utmost point, 
the death of the cross. 

The important and marked transition next follows, 
as in our Epistle and in that'to the Hebrews, varied 
according to the apostle’s argument. 

“ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every name, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow' of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth.” 

Here the mediatorial glory of Christ in his exalta¬ 
tion is described as following upon his divine and 
original glory, and his voluntary assumption of our 
nature and suffering for us ; and being the promised 
reward and consequence of that humiliation. 

Indeed, the three states of our blessed Lord—his 
original glory as equal with the Father—his humi¬ 
liation and sufferings as made man for our sakes— 
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his exaltation afterwards as the God-man and “ Head 
over all things to his church,” are nowhere more 
clearly set forth than in this sublime passage.* 

Christians, awake; behold with the eye of faith 
the majestic object presented to you ! Take in all 
the glory of dur Lord Christ; imbibe it; let it fill 
your souls! 

Adore in silent faith this overwhelming discovery 
of his person and offices. Worship and magnify 
him for ever. Repose for everlasting salvation on 
his infinite sacrifice alone. 

All our Lord’s acts as Mediator are done by the 
God-man, and could be performed by no other ; and, 
being accomplished by him, are the complete and 
adequate ground of our trust and reliance. Bo well 
assured that “ the gates of hell” can never prevail 
against him, who, being “ the image of the invisible 
God,” is become our Saviour, Redeemer, Intercessor, 
Lord, All, and in all. 

And forget not, careless sinner, that those who de¬ 
spise or neglect the offers of his “ so great salvation,” 
can never escape from his tremendous wrath and 
fiery indignation. 


G t 


Heb. ii. 8. 


* Bishop Sherlock on Phil. ii. 6—10. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

CHRIST TIIE HEAD OF THE CHURCH—HIS PRE¬ 
EMINENCE AND FULNESS, 

Col. i. 18, 19. 

Our apostle now enters upon the mediatorial office 
of Christ; and declares, 1st, that our Lord is Head 
of the church; 2nd, the foundations and beginnings 
of which were laid in his resurrection ; 3rd, that He 
has the pre-eminence in all things; 4th, and that 
all fulness, by the counsel and good pleasure of the 
Father, is laid up in Him. 

18. He is (he head of the hod;/, the church. 

As the head in the human frame excels in dignity 
and eminence the members, and is the source of life 
and influence to them all, and governs and directs 
their movements, and protects and preserves them ; 
so Christ is the divine Head of his spiritual body, the 
church, being exalted infinitely in dignity and excel¬ 
lency above his members, and being to each and all 
of them the source of life and influence; governing 
and directing them in all their conduct; and protect¬ 
ing and defending them in every emergency. 

What is meant by his church it will be necessary 
for us to consider for a moment, from the controver¬ 
sies raised on the subject. 
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Jflie name of church ( bocXtiola) is considered to he 
derived from a word signifying to call out, tiacaXtio. 

It is a company or multitude of persons “ called 
out” and gathered from others. And, in the case of 
the Christian church, it is a congregation or body of 
men “ called out” by the influences of the Holy 
Ghost, under the ministry of the Word, from a state 
of natural ignorance,*misery, guilt, and alienation 
from God, into a state of penitence, pardon, recon¬ 
ciliation, adoption, union with Christ, acceptance, 
and progressive holiness. 

This is the church of Christ. It is composed, in 
other words, of all those who are “ delivered from 
the power of darkness,” (as we have lately shown,) 

“ and translated into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son; who have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins;” and are gradually being 
“ made meet by the Father for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” 

These are the members of Christ’s mystical body ; 
and he is their Head, their Ruler, their Lord ; their 
source of grace, of vital influence, holiness, and joy; 
their entire salvation. 

They are the true, spiritual members of Christ, 

“ the called according to God’s purpose,” as our Horn. viii. 
apostle speaks, and united to him by a living faith. 28 ' 

This church is either visible or invisible. 

1- The invisible is that which is known certainly 
to God alone, and to men, by the judgment of cha¬ 
rity only, from their adherence to the visible and 
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professed communion of the faithful, and their tydy 
doctrine and walk. 

These are scattered all over the earth ; they con- 
Joim i. 13 . sist of all who are “ born of God,” incorporated into 
Christ, deriving life and nourishment from him by 
faith, loving him above all things, and following his 
holy footsteps. 

Such is the mystical or invisible body and church 
of Christ. 

2. The visible church consists of the whole 

congregation of faithful men in different parts of the 

world, who are visibly united in their several coun- 
"* * 

tries and places, under lawful ecclesiastical pastors 
and governors; and amongst whom, as our Re¬ 
formers admirably express it, “ tho pure Word of 
God is preached, and the sacraments be duly admi¬ 
nistered, according to Christ’s ordinance, in all those 
things which of necessity are requisite to the same.”* 

Such were the seven churches of Asia; such the 
churches of Rome, Corinth, Colosse; and such all 
other visible churches, in every place and every age 
of the world. The word is applied in various mea¬ 
sures of extent according to circumstances; some¬ 
times stretching to the whole professing body of 
Christ, throughout the world; at other times confined 
to a national church duly established ; and at others, 
Hom. xvi.5. contracted to the “ church in a house.” 

The whole of these form the one holy, apostolic, 
catholic church of Christ, amongst whom is culti- 
* Art. xix. 
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vated, as opportunities are granted, “ the communion 
of saints and the unity of which consists in the 
grand fundamentals of Christianity, as set forth by 
our apostle ; “ one Lord, one faith, one baptism, oiie E P h<». iv. 
God and Father of allthat is, “ one Lord,” re- J ’ 6 
ceived and acknowledged in his divine and media¬ 
torial glory; “ one faith” in all the mighty facts and 
doctrines He has revealed for our salvation; “ one 
baptism,” as the seal and confirmation of these, with 
further measures of grace ; the whole scheme of re¬ 
demption being referred to the love of the “ one 
God and Father of all.” 

Differences of details in the expression and appli¬ 
cation of these fundamental principles by forms of 
external polity and order, by regulations as to the 
mode of administering the holy sacraments, and the 
celebration of public worship, are no breach of the 
unity of the church. They are peaceably settled, in 
each division or portion of the undivided church of 
Christ, by those who have due authority in the same, 
nor are they made articles of faith, or imposed uni¬ 
versally on others. 

In our own episcopal church we retain the three¬ 
fold order of the ministry as of divine appointment: 
the use of liturgies ; the power of the churfeh to de¬ 
cree rites and ceremonies, and exercise authority in 
controversies of faith; the subjection of all classes of 
persons, ecclesiastical and civil, to the queen’s ma¬ 
jesty, “ unto whom the chief government of all 
* Apostles’ Creed. 


U 
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estates in the realm doth appertain,”* and to the ex¬ 
clusion of any foreign jurisdiction, with the other 
details in our incomparable Articles, Homilies, and 
Liturgy, necessary, in our judgment, to the order and 
peace of our own particular church. 

But there we stop; we do not go on, with too many 
in the present day, to condemn other churches, who 
have thought that the general points essential to 
good order and discipline might be determined in a 
manner somewhat different from our own, or who 
were compelled by circumstances to follow such a 
different course at the period of the glorious Re¬ 
formation. 

It is the Church of Rome and those who follow 
her that go beyond the wise, moderate, and scriptural 
language of our Reformers; and who, by the im¬ 
pious claim of exclusive salvation, by the imposition 
of sinful terms of communion, and the placing of 
unity in the acknowledgment of the iron supremacy 
of a pretended bishop of the universal church, rob 
Christ of his mediatorial glory, dethrone Him from 
his peculiar office and prerogative as the only head of 
his body, (he church, and indirectly overthrow every 
one of the doctrines flowing from his infinite merits 
and death. 

We avoid all this in our own church, so long as 
we follow her true spirit. We hold to apostolical 
order, but without bigotry and exclusion. W® shun 
unnecessary separation as involving the guilt of 

* Art. xxxvii. 
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schism, but without claiming dominion over the con¬ 
science. We maintain unity, consistency, and au¬ 
thority amongst our own people; but without extra¬ 
vagance and presumption. We cultivate all that is 
really conducive to peace, and holiness, and growth in 
grace; so as to avoid enthusiasm on the one hand, and 
superstition on the other. We support our own scrip¬ 
tural, steady, well-balanced system of doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline, derived, in our most firm conviction, from the 
apostolic pattern; and yet we pretend not to make 
all these matters of the essence of the church; but, 
on the contrary, “ love all those,” with whatever de¬ 
fects, as we suppose, in their external government, 

“ who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” Eph-vi. 24. 

18. Who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead, 
that in all things he might have the pre-eminence. 

2. Here our apostle proceeds with Christ’s media¬ 
torial office and glory. As the “ Head of his church,’’ 

He is the chief, the first cause, and author of every¬ 
thing, the first principle, the beginning ; especially by 
the blessed resurrection, being the first-born, or Lord, 
of the dead, as the first that rose with a human body 
to immortal life, and as “ the first-fruits of them that i Cor. xv. 
slept.” 25 ' 

Thus He was the beginning of the kingdom of God. 

The church then truly began to be or exist in its 
last and most spiritual dispensation. Men were con¬ 
verted and made new creatures by his Spirit, with 

h 2 
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all possible advantages and aids, and in the largest 
numbers. 

3. Accordingly, in all things He hath the ■pre-emi¬ 
nence ; as well in the first creation, properly so 
called, as in the second, or new creation, the redemp¬ 
tion or restoration of man. Nothing must rise above 
Him, nothing obscure Him, nothing diminish his 
glory. To Him the primacy iij all things belongs.* 
Under his rule and government all things are placed. 
He had the pre-eminence in the natural creation be¬ 
cause He framed and produced all things; and so 
in the spiritual creation, because He is the beginning , 
the first-born from the dead, and Creator of all things 
new. 

Thus the pre-eminence is Christ’s in all respects 
and over all worlds ; in creation, providence, redemp¬ 
tion, essential dignity, assumed and delegated autho¬ 
rity, personal excellency, and the displays of divine 
Omnipotence, f 

19 . For it pleased the Father that in him should all ful¬ 
ness dwell. 

4. To render all he had said more firm and binding, 
St. Paul adds, that it was so fixed by the express 
design and counsel of God. All was done for the 
highest and most perfect of all reasons—the will and 
good pleasure of God. It was not a secondary or 
immaterial matter, to be added to by human tradi- 

* Calvin in loc. + Scott in loc. 
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tions and inventions; but the result of a fixed and 
immutable purpose. 

In Christ, and Christ alone, is reposed all the ful¬ 
ness of grace, wisdom, righteousness, mercy, power; 
all the fulness- of divine authority to create, redeem, 
preserve, and raise again from the dead the church 
which is his body—“ all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” Whatever 'God has in himself, that He 
bestows upon the Son as Mediator, that He may be 
glorified in Him. Christ is to be “all in all” to us. We 
are “ complete in Him ;” we need seek no additions, 
no improvements, no alterations. Whoever, dero¬ 
gates from Christ, as the false teachers at Colosse, 
or attempts to lessen his power, to rob Him of any 
part of his mediatorial office, or to take away a drop 
from his fulness, makes void, so far as in him lies, the 
eternal counsel of God. 

This pleased the Father ; this was his good plea¬ 
sure ; this his design formed before the ages; this 
the “ eternal purpose which He purposed in Christ Eph.iu. n. 
Jesus our Lord everything is centered in Christ 
according to the emphatic declaration, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” And 
this fulness dwells, remains, in Him; abides in 
Christ; has in Him a permanent residence ; reposes 
eternally there; and is not, as the Shechinah and 
visible glory of the temple of old, ever to be re¬ 
moved. 

What, then, can the humble believer want which 
is not in Christ ? What can be added to his work, 
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Rom. ir. 30. 


who, when He shed his blood as Mediator, was still 
in his divine nature, the “ image of the invisible 
God,” and thus gave an infinite merit to his sacri¬ 
fice ? What can be needed to complete his salva¬ 
tion, who, when he became “ Head of the church,” 
in his incarnation, was still “ the first-born of every 
creature” by his eternal generation; and became 
“ the first-born of the dead,” • also, by breaking the 
bars of the grave and opening the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers? What admixture of the feeble 
names of the hierarchies of heaven can be made 
with ]the exclusive and divine glory of that one 
“ name which is above every name ?” What claims 
have angels or archangels to our trust, when we have 
a divine Mediator who created all these orders of the 
invisible world, and sustains them, and is their final 
end ? What have we to do with the worship of 
saints or angels, when we have the Lord and Creator 
of angels mediating for us ? Why admit the blas¬ 
phemous claims of the bishop of Rome as the head 
of the universal church, when we have Christ so¬ 
lemnly asserting that ineffable title to himself? 

Let us, then, adhere to Christ as the inexhaustible 
and adequate source of salvation. Let us make 
Him the beginning, the middle, and the end of our 
faith. Out of Him, all is weakness, superstition, 
and death. In Him, we have everything for time 
and eternity. 

Let us, therefore, be “ strong in faith, giving glory 
to God” in Him and by Him. Let us receive 
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with joy every particle of “ the record which God l John. v. 
hath,” in the verses of this lecture and elsewhere, 

“given of his Son.” Christ will conquer at last. He 
must “ reign till He has put all enemies under liis y !,,r - xv - 
feet.” It hath, pleased the Father that in Him should 
all fulness dwell. Christ, “ the image of the invisible 
God,” shall be universally worshipped. “ The first¬ 
born of every creature” shall have the world given 
Him as his inheritance. The Creator, Preserver, and 
Final End of all things, shall be adored by the Jew 
and Gentile all over the earth. The church, of 
which Christ is the Head, shall be co-extensive with 
the world of mankind. “ The beginning, the first¬ 
born from the dead,” shall fill with the hopes of a 
glorious resurrection the now sorrowful creation of 
God. “ In all things,” and by all in heaven and 
earth, “ the pre-eminence” shall be given to Him. 

The pleasure of the Father that in Him should all 
fulness dwell , shall be the delight, and confession, 
and boast, and triumph of a redeemed race. “ His Pb.ixxH. ir. 
name shall endure for ever; his name shall be con¬ 
tinued as long as the sun; and men shall be blessed 
in Him; all nations shall call Him blessed.” 


Note.— The whole qnestion between genuine Protestantism 
and the new system of errors leaning to Popery relates to the 
person and work of Christ. 

Let our divines act upon this most decisive passage of St. Paul, 
which we have been considering in this and the last lecture, and 
the controversy between us is terminated. But their whole fabric 
would fall; standing, as it does, on ignorance of Christ. 
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This semi-popish scheme, indeed, forms, in our day, the grand 
opposition to the sublime doctrine of the divine and mediatorial 
glory of Christ, as stated by our inspired apostle. 

The Pelagian heresy is too barefaced to make much way in our 
Protestant Evangelical Church.* The Arian and Socinian blasphe¬ 
mies arc too profane. The enthusiast is mere vapour. The violent 
political dissenting partizan betrays his own cause. The open Papist 
we understand. The profligate and sceptical, under the Christian 
name, form no distinct body. The worldly, and careless, and self- 
righteous, are generally within the means of grace still. The 
quiet, learned Non-conformists are few. 

It is the semi-Roman system now again obtruded on our 
churcli.f which obscures the glory of Christ by exalting the 
church, and the priesthood, and the sacraments, and the fathers, 
and traditions, and what is called catholicity, above Him and be¬ 
yond Him; and denies the fulness which it hath pleased the 
Father to repose in Him, by bringing in the merit of works, justifi¬ 
cation by infused righteousness; transubstantiation; J prayers 
for the dead ; the intercession of saints, and a thousand ceremo¬ 
nies which strip Christ, virtually, of all his divine and exalted 
functions, and transfer them to man’s miserable doings. 

* Though it is astonishing how popery in all ages has leaned towards it ; as 
our Tnictarians, their followers, ulso do, in its semi-Felagian form. 

+ For the disciples of Archbishop Land, and the Nonjurors also, went a great 
way in the same course. 

J A leading divine of this body does not scruple to maintain, that " the sacra¬ 
mental elements ore themselves changed into the body and blood of Christand 
this in opposition to the Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr. Hampden, who ruled, 
“ That the Church of England teaches that there is no change in the elements 
apart from their reception by the faithful.” 
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LECTURE IX. 

PEACE, AND RECONCILIATION OF ALL THINGS BY 

CHRIST. 

Col. i. 20. 

Tiie apostle* having finished his astonishing descrip¬ 
tion of the glory of our Lord in his divine nature 
and mediatorial office, verses 15—19, proceeds in 
the verse before us to press still further the main 
point of his epistle, the all-sufficiency of Christ for 
man’s salvation, by showing that our reconciliation 
with God, in all the amplitude of that vast benefit, 
must be sought for in Christ, and Christ only. 

In order to this, he notices, 1st, The foundation 
of this reconciliation in the blood of the cross : and 
2nd, The extent of it, reaching to things in heaven 
and things on earth. 

20. And having made peace through the blood of his 
cross. 

1. Here is the foundation laid of the reconcilia¬ 
tion between God and man. 

Peace implies a previous state of warfare; re¬ 
conciliation a previous state of alienation and sepa¬ 
ration. 

Man by the fall rose up in rebellion against his 
Creator and Lord, and dared to place himself in 
opposition to him. The peace which Adam enjoyed 
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in obedience to his Maker and communion with 
him was thus broken; nor can it be restored, as 
it should appear, without two things previously 
taking place, neither of which can man effect—a 
ground of reconciliation must be laid in a satisfac¬ 
tion made to the violated law and justice of the 
great moral Governor of the universe; and a dispo¬ 
sition must be produced in the rebel to return to 
his obedience, and seek to be again united to God, 
the fountain of life. For how can “ two walk toge¬ 
ther unless they are agreed ?”—and how can man 
be restored to happiness in God, unless he be de¬ 
sirous to be reconciled, anduflvilling to accept of the 
means which God may reveal for that purpose? 

God, then, is the sole and primary author of this 
peace, and has laid a solid foundation for it, by 
giving his only-begotten Son to be a propitiatory 
isn. lix. to. sacrifice for sin; as the prophet foretells, “ When 
hi! saw that there was no man, and wondered that 
there was no intercessor, then his arm brought salva¬ 
tion unto him, and his righteousness, it sustained 
him” 

Christ, then, being the Creator, Preserver, and 
Final End of all things, undertook by his incarnation 
to become “ the head of his body the church, and the 
beginning and first-born from the dead,” in order 
that he might, in his human nature, joined by an 
ineffable union with his divine, make peace through 
the blood of his cross. 

Such is the commencement and bond of our 
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re-union with God. Out of Christ we are mise¬ 
rable, and must remain so, because we are at enmity 
with the Author of all blessedness. 

In Christ a ground is laid for peace, both in the 
honour done to. the justice of God, and in the pre¬ 
paration for the sinner’s renouncing his rebellion 
and seeking to be reconciled to his offended Maker. 

What a stupendous view of the work of our Lord 
and Saviour does this present! Well may he have 
been foretold as “ the Shiloh,” the peaceable One, 
yea, “ the Prince of peace.” Well may it be said, 

“Peace is preached by Jesus Christ.” Well # may 
our apostle have declafed, “We have redemption 
through his blood.” (verse 14.) Well may he so 
anxiously shut out all other mediators, whether of 
redemption or intercession, and all pretended merits 
of saints or angels, when the office of peace-maker 
is claimed for Him, who, by one sacrifice on the 
cross, propitiated for ever the offended majesty of 
heaven towards all who shall rely on his satisfaction 
in seeking to be reconciled to God. There, there 
is the expiatory victim, there is the meritorious 
ground of the peace which the Gospel proclaims, 
and which the ministers of that Gospel are sent to 
promote, by “ beseeching men in Christ’s stead to 2 Cor. v. 20 . 
be reconciled to God. There is the pledge and pur¬ 
chase-price of our pacification with our heavenly 
Father.^ There is the object on which faith reposes 
in approaching “ the throne of grace” for pardon, 
reconciliation, and eternal life. 
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Kpli. ii. 14 
—18 


Rom. viii. 
20—23. 


This explains wliat the apostle had said, “ That in 
all things Christ was to have the pre-eminence.” 
(verse 18.) This show's us in w r hat sense “ it pleased 
the Father that in Christ should all fulness dwell.” 
(verse 19.) This unfolds St. Paul’s language in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, “ For He is our peace”— 
“ w'ho came and preached peace to you,”—addressing 
himself to the Ephesian converts,—■“ which w r ere far 
off’, and to them that were nigh,”—the Jewish be¬ 
lievers—“ For through him w'e both have access by 
one Spirit, to the Father.” 

. Jly him to reconcile all things unto himself: ly him, 
1 say, whether they he things in earth or things in heaven. 

2. Such is the surprising extent of this reconci¬ 
liation ; for though, strictly speaking, it takes place 
ouly between God, and man the sinner and rebel; 
yet as holy angels, and all creatures in heaven and 
earth, entered, so to speak, as legal subjects into the 
quarrel, and took part with their Almighty and in¬ 
sulted Lord, Christ is said to have reconciled'them 
“ by the blood of his cross.” 

Thus the reconciliation embraces analogically* 
every creature and thing, to which the breach itself 
in any degree extended. 

The whole creation was made through man’s sin 
“ subject to vanityand “ groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now\” The fabric of nature, 
and the inferior animals, were compelled, as it were, 


* Davenant. 
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to take up anus against man, to whom originally 
the “ dominion” over them was given. fton - 1 2,1 

The heathen world, having lost the traditions of 
the divine revelation made to Adam, “ groaned un- 
der the bondage of corruption.” 

The chosen nation were dissevered from the great 
family of mankind, and were; generally filled, at 
the time of our Lord, with bitterness and contempt 
for the Gentiles. 

Holy angels were separated and estranged from 
the fallen race, and became their adversaries and the 
instruments of the divine displeasure against them. 

They ranged themselves on the side of their Creator, 
and renounced all friendship with man, the moment 
his rebellion broke out. 

But, lo, in Christ it hath pleased the Father 
to reconcile all things unto himself, whether they 
he things in earth or things in heaven: it hath 
pleased him, as our apostle more fully exjtresses 
himself in his Epistle to the Ephesians, “ In the Eph. i. io, 
dispensation of the fulness of times, to gather toge- 1J—22 ‘ 
ther in one all things in Christ, both which arc in 
heaven and which are on earth”—“ according to the 
working of his mighty power, when he raised Christ 
from the dead, and set him at his own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far above all principalities, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come: and put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be the head over all things 
to the church.” 
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The foundation was thus laid of an universal 
peace and reconciliation, as well with man and all 
the lower creation on earth, as with the holy angels 
•also in heaven, as they are severally, and according 
to their measure, capable of it. 
i. 14. Angels are restored to man’s interests, and “ sent 
forth to minister to the heirs of salvation.” They 
arc now confirmed, also, as wp have reason to think, 
in their state of purity and happiness by the one 
Eph.i. 10 . great Pacificator, and are “gathered together in one” 
harmonious body under Christ. 

. The creature, and especially the heathen world, 
r«. ii. 8. are virtually and in promise “ given” to Christ “ for 
his inheritance,” and are “ waiting,” like the suppli¬ 
ant of Macedonia, in the vision to St. Paul, for the 
Act* xiii. o. minister of reconciliation to “ come over and help 
Hum. viu. t p 01n ” Their “ earnest expectation is directed to¬ 
wards the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

The fabric of nature and the irrational animals 
are restored in some measure, and re-established, 
each to its proper end; and “ delivered” in part 
ium. viii. “ from the bondage of corruption ” and the abuses to 
which man’s apostacy, cruelty, and idolatry, had sub¬ 
jected them. 

Jews and Gentiles, moreover, began to lay aside 
their pride and enmity ; and numbers of them at 
the day of Pentecost united, and all of them will 
hereafter unite, in the faith of the one Mediator, 
“ who is our peace, and hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition between 
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us, and reconciled both unto God in one body by Eph. ii. u 
the cross, having slain the enmity thereby.” “ And Rom. xi. 
so all Israel shall be saved.” 

And, as the'reconciliation is more and more car¬ 
ried into full practical effect, man will be united to 
man all over- the world, till at length “ the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down 
with the kid, and the .calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together, and a little child shall lead 
them”—■“ and they shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain “ for the earth shall be full of ( r ™- **■ r >— 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the w r aters cover 
the sea.” 

And at last, in the heavenly state, the reconcilia¬ 
tion will be perfected —things in earth and things in 
heaven will be entirely pacified, and man will be 
translated to the glorious “ city, the heavenly Jeru- im>. xii. 
salem, and an innumerable company of angels, and 
to the general assembly and church of the first-born 
which are written in heaven, and to God the judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant.” 

What a sublime scene is here presented to us in 
the vast extent and efficacy of our Lord’s recon¬ 
ciliation ! 

If men would send us to angels and saints for any 
part of our salvation, we resent the suggestion as 
blasphemous. The Lord Christ is more than suf¬ 
ficient for us. We inquire not whether the angels and 
saints, whom certain divines recommend to us, have 
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the merits necessary to expiate any one of our sins, 
or the power and omniscience needful for the know¬ 
ing and supplying of the least of our wants ; for, 
whatever they are, they are nothing to us in this 
matter. We want them not. Having Christ in the 
blood of his cross as our intercessor and head, why 
should we go to creatures ? Having “ the image of 
the invisible God” in our Almighty Reconciler, what 
have we to do with fancied subordinate mediators ? 
Our faith follows the revealed purpose of the Father, 
by him to reconcile all things unto himself, whether 
they be things in earth or things in heaven. We cling 
to this simple aud glorious way of access to the 
throne of grace. We will not lose our own souls, 
nor cast an insult on our divine Reconciler, by' 
giving to creatures, “ visible or invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers,” any part of the honour, which they are so 
fur from deserving, that they themselves needed first 
to be reconciled and “gathered into one” by him. No ; 
they “ M ere created by him and for him,” and “ by 
him they” every moment “subsist;’* and in him they 
have received the confirmation in holiness and joy 
which they now at length possess. To Christ, 
therefore, both they and we adhere. To him, our 
“ Head,” our “ First-born from the dead,” our “ Re¬ 
conciler,” our High Priest, our Propitiatory Sacri¬ 
fice, our Intercessor, the one only and all-sufficient 
Mediator between God and us, Me look for pardon, 
peace, adoption, strength, answers to prayer, and 
eternal life. 
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LECTURE X. 

APPLICATION OF CHRISTS RECONCILIATION TO 
THE COLOSSI ANS. 

Col*, i. 21—23. 

The apostle having laid a broad foundation for 
his doctrine of reconciliation, proceeds to the appli¬ 
cation of it to the case of the Colossians. For man, 
•sinful man, is, as we have observed, the only’party 
properly, and in the strict meaning of the term, that 
needs to be reconciled to his offended Maker, as he 
alone is the transgressor, and tin* cause of all the 
misery in the world; as he alone is capable of par¬ 
don, renovation, adoption, and union with his Cod, 
in which reconciliation formally consists; and as he 
alone will and must be lost for ever, unless he 
obtains these blessings. It is to the salvation of 
man that the Scriptures, therefore, everywhere refer 
whatever they propose to us in all the branches of 
this doctrine. 

In these verses, then, we have the apostle’s appli¬ 
cation of the doctrine of our Lord’s universal recon¬ 
ciliation set forth to the Colossians; in which, 1 st. 
The corruption of our nature is deeply painted ; 
2nd. The meritorious cause of this reconciliation 
again distinctly marked out; 3rd. The end in view 

l 
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proposed; and 4th. The necessity of continuing 
stedfast in the faitli declared. 

.21. And i/oi/, that wore sometimes alienated and enemies 
in your minds by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled 

22. In the body of his flesh throuyh death, to present 
yon holy and unb/ameab/e, and unreproreable in his siyht. 

22. If ye continue in the faith, grounded and settled, 
and be not moved away from the hope of the Gospel. 

Particulars move the mind more than generals. 
The apostle, therefore, comes to the individual case 
of the Colossians, as ministers now should do to that 
of their hearers. After stating the immense glory 
of Christ as Reconciler, and the vast extent of his 
work, St. Paul, coming to the individual case, says, 
And you —you Colossians—you in particular—you 
to whom I am writing—you whom the seducers are 
endeavouring to draw aside— you were sometimes 
alienated\ and enemies in your minds by wicked 
works. 

1. Observe how strongly the corruption of our 
nature is depicted in several particulars. 

The Colossians, and all men since the fall, are by 
nature alienated, estranged from God and goodness, 
from Christ and salvation, from the knowledge and 
obedience of faith, from the life and love of their 
Creator, from spiritual feelings, affections, and du- 
Kpi*. i'- is. ties; in a word, from the “ commonwealth of Israel, 
and the covenants of promise; being without hope 
and without God in the world.” 
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The case, indeed, is more strongly glaring and 
miserable with regard to heathens, such as the Co- 
lossians were before their conversion. For the faint 
traces of conscience and original revelation were in 
them so buried.under a mass of idolatries, false no¬ 
tions, superstitions, vices of every kind, intellectual 
darkness, and the bonds of corrupt usages and tra¬ 
ditions, that they were* both in their interior state 
before God, and in their outward condition in the 
eyes of mankind, wholly alienated from the true 
religion, just as the Hindoos and Mohammedans in 
India now are. Still the case is substantially the 
same with all of us, till we are actually reconciled to 
God by faith in the blood of Christ. 

Accordingly the apostle, blessed as he was with 
the highest outward privileges, joins himself in his 
description of the corrupt state of the Gentile 
Ephesians before their conversion. Mark, I pray 
you, his language; “You hath he quickened who 
were dead in trespasses and sins ; wherein in time 
past ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the 
air, the Spirit that now worketli in the children of 
disobedience”—thus far we may perhaps suppose 
that the apostle had in his eye the heathen only ; 
but he proceeds, “ Among whom we all” (we Jews as 
well as Gentiles, high as we were placed in the pos¬ 
session of the means of knowledge, and favoured, as 
we were, with sacraments and the inspired oracles 
of God) “ we all had our conversation in times past.” 

i 2 
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And then he lays down the broad features of aliena¬ 
tion from God, wherever they are found, and which 
are common to fallen man—“ In the lust of the 
ftesli, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind”—and from this he draws the general eonclu- 
Eph. ii. i— sion, “ and were by nature,” all of us, Jews as well 
as Gentiles, “ the children of wrath even as others.” 

Such is the first step in the.description of our cor¬ 
rupt and fallen state. The next follows, 

And enemies in your minds. 

They were not only alienated, but, more than this, 
were actually at enmity in their minds with God. 
For the carnal mind, or the minding of the flesh, 
Koni.vm. 7. « j s enn ,jty against God.” It hates God and makes 
war upon him in proportion as his real character 
and government in providence and grace, arc dis¬ 
covered. It dislikes the revelation made in holy 
Scripture of his glorious attributes, of his holiness, 
justice, and truth ; of his sovereignty and law; of 
his hatred of sin; of the eternal judgment he will 
hold hereafter; and the heaven and hell to which 
men will be for ever assigned. It dislikes, also, his 
astonishing scheme of mercy and reconciliation in 
the blood of the cross ; his demand of the obedience 
of faith ; the repentance and renunciation of all sin 
which he enjoins on us; the reliance on the alone 
merits of Christ which he requires; the change of 
heart and life which he calls on men to seek, and 
which he promises to work in them by his Spirit; 
and the holy life of separation from the world to 
which he obliges all his servants. 
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To all these and the like parts of the divine cha¬ 
racter and will, man by nature is an enemy; and 
this not accidentally, and as the effect of temptation 
or evil example merely, but by the purpose of his 
mind: in his understanding the queen of the soul; 
in his will; and in his affections, as well as in all 
his inferior appetites. You were alienated, says the 
apostle, and enemies in* your minds, that is, determi- 
nately and thoroughly; a fixed enmity to God occu¬ 
pying your whole soul; and this from “the vanity Eph. iv. is. 
of your minds, having the understanding darkened, 
being alienated from the life of God, through the 
ignorance that is in you, because of the blindness” 
and hardness “ of your hearts.” 

This appeared by wicked works. This is the third 
step in our apostle’s dark picture. Not only are we 
alienated, and enemies, and this in our minds, but 
our wicked and sinful actions prove the interior 
hatred of God which is hidden in the heart. For 
men excuse themselves, and deny the charge of 
being alienated and enemies in their minds to God ; 
and therefore St. Paul proves his statement by 
the fruits which their corruption of nature pro¬ 
duced. 

What these wicked works are the apostle shall 
teach us. “ Being filled,” he says to the Romans, iiom. i. 29 
“ with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, ~ 
covetousness, maliciousness; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity, whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors 
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of evil things, disobedient to parents, without under¬ 
standing, covenant-breakers, without natural affec¬ 
tion, implacable, unmerciful; who, knowing the 
judgment of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but have pleasure in them;” consent with them 
“ that do them.” 

Let conscience, then, say whether these are not 
too much the actions of all men now, who are still 
unreconciled to God, though bearing the Christian 
name. And if they be, which no one can for a mo¬ 
ment deny who knows himself, or looks around him 
in the world, then the apostle’s proof is admitted. 
These wicked works demonstrate that by nature we 
are all alienated and enemies in our minds* 

Yet now hath he reconciled in the body of his flesh 
through death. 

Here the apostle marks again, in the strongest 
terms, the means of our reconciliation. He had 
already laid this down in other words, verse 20, as 
the foundation of the vast blessing of reconciliation 
in all its extent, “ Having made peace through the 
blood of his cross.” But he repeats it here on ac¬ 
count of its great importance to the entire scope of 
his Epistle. 

* This description of our apostle broadly and decidedly con¬ 
demns the popish and semi-popish doctrines, that original sin 
is seated chiefly in the lower appetites: that man, m r ay merit 
grace of condignity and congroityj and that the Gentiles or 
others might by philosophy and secular erudition render them¬ 
selves agreeable to God. 
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From tlieir awful state by nature, the Colossians 
had been actually delivered. And you hath he 
reconciled —brought into a state of submission, 
peace, pardon, adoption, reconciliation and hope pf 
glory. “ To you the Gospel has come,” as though 
the apostle had again said, “ As it has in all the 
world, and hath brought fruit as it did also in you, 
since the day ye heard it, and knew the grace of 
God in truth.” 

The Gospel had been preached to them ; they 
had been induced to believe it; thus they had been 
“ justified by faith, and had peace with God by our Rom. v. 1. 
Lord Jesus Christand they had been also brbught 
by the Holy Spirit to love and serve God by a mu¬ 
tual and cordial reconciliation with him; and thus 
were “ walking with God” in a blessed amity and a 
holy course of filial and grateful obedience. 

The reconciliation was now' effected. The sinner’s 
disposition was changed; he accepted the offers of 
{>eaee made in the Gospel, and was reinstated into 
more than the blessings he had lost by the fall. 

And the meritorious cause of this was, as before 
declared, the sacrifice of Christ. In the body of his 
flesh through death —not Christ's divine nature, which 
was incapable of suffering, but in his human, the body 
of the flesh, which he had taken upon him ; and this 
through death, wherein he underwent all that punish¬ 
ment .which our sins had deserved, “ being made sin i cor *. 3 i. 
for us," and suffering, “ the just for the unjust, to \ p e t. iii.is. 
bring us to God." 
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This body of his flesh through death stands opposed 
to the bodies of the animals offered under the Jewish 
law, to which the false teachers at Colosse were 
endeavouring to bring the people back. But all 
these bodies of bulls and goats were now superseded; 
the one hotly of Christ’s flesh which he assumed that 
he might be capable of suffering as a satisfaction to 
divine justice for the sins of men, was abundantly 
adequate. “ In him we are complete.” 

And this reconciliation was God’s act: And you 
hath he reconciled. In human disagreements, it is 
the party who commits the offence that is expected 
to be'the first to seek reconciliation. But, lo, here 
it is God himself who begins the reconciliation, de¬ 
vises thi' plan, proclaims the mercy, invites sinners 
Phil. ii. is. to himself, and “ works in them to will and to do of 
John iv. IPs good pleasure." “ Not that we loved God, but 
God loved us, and sent his Son to lie the propitiation 
for our sins.” 

J. To present you holy, and unhlatneable, and unre- 
proveable in his sight, at the last great day, when 
20m.v.io. “ we must appear at the judgment-seat of Christ, to 
receive the things done in the body, whether they 
be good or bad.” 

Then will those who have been thus reconciled to 
God be presented perfectly sanctified and free from 
all remains of sin. 

They are gradually made holy in this world. 
2 Oor. vii. They forsake every known sin. They “ cleanse 
themselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit. 
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perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” They are 
sincere and consistent in the mortification of the 
flesh. 

But they are not perfect in the eye of an ail- 
seeing-God. T.lieir works cannot abide the scrutiny 
of the divine justice. They continually pray, 

“ Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 0 Lord, rs. cxii». 
for in thy sight shall* no man living be justified.” 

And, therefore, in point of merit they rely to the 
last only on the blood of the atoning cross. 

But at the last day, when they shall be presented 
bv their great High Priest and Saviour as his.chfl- 
dren and members, they will be entirely holy, the 
remains of sin being removed at death; and will ap¬ 
pear unblameablc and unreproveable in God's sight. 

This is the second great blessing of our reconcilia¬ 
tion and salvation—newness of life. For all the 
benefits of Christ consist of two main parts—remis¬ 
sion of sins, and the sanctification of our natures. 

By the one we are justified and brought into a re¬ 
conciled state; by the other, we are formed after 
the ‘divine image, and made meet to walk with our 
reconciled God on earth, and to be “ partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light” in heaven. 

The two are inseparable. Gratuitous righteousness 
in Christ received by faith is not conferred without 
regeneration and sanctification to the obedience of 
righteousness, being also wrought in us by the Holy 
Spirit. The second, however, is ever incomplete 
and ever mixed with original sin and daily infirmities 
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in this life; and therefore our reliance is ever reposed, 
as we have said, on the sufferings and obedience of 
1 cvr, i. so, Christ, who is “ made unto us wisdom, and righte¬ 
ousness, and sanctification, and redemption/' 

4. If ye continue in the faith 'grounded, and settled ; 
and he not moved away from the hope of the Gospel. 

This is the fourth and last part of our apostle’s 
doctrine of the application of reconciliation. For 
there is always a danger of our abusing the riches of 
the divine grace. There are many “ way-side” and 
“ stony ground,” and “ thorny ground” hearers. 
There are many temporary believers, many back- 


Miitt.vii.24 sliders, many apostates; there are “ foolish” as well 

.. • x ju ^ 

— 7 ; xxv.a. as “ wise builders,” and “ foolish” as well as “ wise 


virgins.” 

The apostle, therefore, modifies and corrects, as it 
were, the statement he had so absolutely made, by 
adding, what he implied throughout, and what is im¬ 
plied in every declaration of the Gospel, the condi¬ 
tion, the sine qua non, that without which the bless¬ 
ing promised could not bo finally obtained. 

This is, then, an exhortation to perseverance in 
the faith. They were still in progress. The grace 
hitherto bestowed on them would be in vain, unless 


they remained in the sincerity of the Gospel. They 
had not yet reached the goal. False teachers had 
risen up among them to move them away and carry 
them off from the hope of the Gospel, and transfer 
their faith to saints and angels, and commandments 
of men, and human imaginations; and their stability 
in Christ was endangered. 
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He exhorts them, therefore, to continue grounded, 
and settled in the faith which he had taught them. 

Their faith must not be a mere opinion, bottomed 
on the artifices of men, and liable to be shaken by 
every wind of doctrine; but a grounded and settled 
persuasion wrought by the Holy Spirit in their 
minds. It must be like the house raised by “ the 
wise builder” on “ the. rock," and fixed immoveably 

there; so that when “ the rains descend and the Matt.vii. 

—27. 

floods come and the winds blow upon it, it may not 
fall, being founded on a rock.” 

This holy stedfastness of faith is to be earnestly 

a 

sought for and gradually acquired in the means of 
grace and by fervent prayer. Fear of coming short 
is one principal means of the Christian’s continuing 
in the faith to the end. It is the apostle’s usual 
maimer to caution his converts against deceiving 
themselves, or falling away from God. He declares, 
as to his own case, that he “ kept under his body, i c 0 r. i*. 

27 

and brought it into subjection, lest that by any 
means after he had preached to others, he himself 
should be a cast away.” And all this is quite consistent 
with a prevailing peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
and indeed supports and feeds the springs of that 
joy; nor does it all involve that perpetual and sys¬ 
tematic doubt, even unto death, of our acceptance 
with God, which the Romish divines and their fol¬ 
lowers inculcate, in order to build up their supersti¬ 
tions, and will-worship, and merits of men. 

Let us, then, watch and pray against the seductions 

6 
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of false doctrine from without, the corruption of our 
hearts from within, and Satan’s temptations as to 
2 Pot. i. io. both. Let us be “ diligent to make our calling and 
election sure.” And in this temper we may humbly 
Kom. viii. rely on the divine grace, that “ nothing shall 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

llut if any have not yet been reconciled to God at 
all, but are still alienated and enemies in their minds 
by wicked works, let the astonishing scheme of mercy 
in Christ Jesus strike their conscience. There is 
bat the moment of life to effect this great work of 
our reconciliation. 

i Cor. v. 2 o. “ Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as 

though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Matt. v. as. Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God.” “Agree 
with thine adversary (juickly whiles thou art in the 
way with him, lest at any time the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and thou be cast into prison. 
Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means 
come out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.” 
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MINISTRY AND SUFFERINGS OF TIIE APOSTLE^ 

MYSTERY OF. THE CALLING OF TIIE GENTILES. 

Col. i. 23—2C. 

Our four last lectures were on stupendous sub¬ 
jects—the personal and mediatorial glory of Christ, 
and the whole doctrine of his reconciliation. 

Our present lecture will be of easy comprehen¬ 
sion. It will be confined to some of the additjonhl 
considerations by which the apostle further exalts 
and commends the Gospel, in order to strengtlien his 
cautions to the Colossians not to suffer themselves to 
be “ moved away from the hope of it” by the arts of 
seducers. 

23. Whereof ye have heard, and which was preached to 
every creature under heaven, whereof I, Paul, am made a 
witness. 

One reason why the Colossians should continue in 
the faith of the Gospel, in addition to the over¬ 
whelming ones flowing from the divine person and 
offices of Christ, was, that it had already been pro¬ 
claimed in all its simplicity over the then known 
world, and was received as the universal religion 
without the law of Moses. 

The Jewish notions and heathen speculations of 
the false teachers were merely scattered here and 

4 ! 7 
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there in separate spots, as Colosse, Laodicea, or 
Hierapolis; and received only amongst light and un¬ 
stable souls. But the Gospel which St. Paul and 
the other apostles had preached was of an universal 
character,—it was the true word of the Son of God 
according to the predictions of “ all the prophets 
which had been since the worhi began;” and an¬ 
nounced in the full latitude of the divine command. 
“ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” 

This identity of the Gospel with all the purposes 
of God made known in different ages, the harmony 
and consistency of all its parts, though proclaimed 
byjso many different apostles and evangelists, its 
adaptation to the whole race of mankind, its free¬ 
dom from all local and burdensome rites, the mira¬ 
culous powers exercised by its first preachers, and its 
supernatural propagation, formed a body of evidence 
which ought far to outweigh in the minds of the Co- 
lossians the novelties and follies of a few self-consti¬ 
tuted teachers. 

The language of our apostle here furnishes a 
strong argument for Christian missions. Why is the 
Gospel not preached now to every creature under 
heaven ? Because of the decay of faith and love in 
tho Christian church. Let the life and simplicity of 
the Gospel prevail once again, and faith in the glory 
and work of Christ and the sufficiency of his salva¬ 
tion be vigorous; and missions will resume their ac- 
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tivity, as they have begun to do, for the last forty 
years, throughout the Protestant churches. 

24. Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you , and. Jill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my 
Jlesh, for his body's sake which is the church. 

Our apostle’s sgcond argument for the Colossians’ 
continuance in the faith of the Gospel is, that the 
sufferings it may bring with it are no objections to 
its truth, but are amongst the highest of the triumphs 
which it achieves, and so are, in fact, evidences of its 
divine origin. 

For the Colossians might ask why the apostle ex¬ 
horted them to persevere in the Gospel, when they 
were so oppressed with afflictions and persecutions, 
and when he himself was in prison ? 

The apostle answers this objection by saying that 
these afflictions were appointed by Almighty God, 
and that he rejoiced in them, as endured for the 
name of Christ, and for the edification and consola¬ 
tion of the church. And he thus intimates that 
they should rejoice in their afflictions for Christ’s 
sake, also, and consider them as an occasion to prove 
to themselves and others the solid support which 
Christianity gave to its followers, and its intrinsic 
and divine truth. 

By the afflictions of Christ here, St. Paul does not 
mean.the pains which Christ suffered in his own 
person even unto the death upon the cross as the 
meritorious purchase of our salvation; for the afflie- 
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tions which he refers to in the verse before us are 
not finished, whereas those of Christ’s person were- 
completed and accomplished previously to his resur¬ 
rection ; but he means the afflictions which he suf¬ 
fered for the sake of Christ, for his name, in fellow¬ 
ship with him, and in the discharge of the ministry 
of the Gospel which he had committed to him. 

The mystical union is so strict between Christ 
and his members, and the sympathy he feels in their 
sufferings so tender, that he considers the injuries in¬ 
flicted on them as done to himself; Christ, the head, 
and the faithful who are his members, constituting 
Acta i*. 4 . one body. “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?” 

was accordingly the language of our Lord to our 
Phi), in. lo. apostle before his conversion. “ That I may know 
him, and the fellowship of his sufferings,” says 
Heb. xi. 26 . St. Paul to the Philippians. So “ the reproach which 
Moses esteemed greater riches than the pleasures of 
2 Cor. i. 5. Egypt, Mas “the reproach of Christ.” And our 
apostle assures the Corinthian church, that “ as the 
sufferings of Christ,” that is, the sufferings endured 
for his sake, “ abounded in him, so also his consola- 
2 Tim. i. 8. tion abounded by Christ.” And he exhorts Timothy 
to be “ a partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel,” or 
of Christ; and uses the single word “ Christ” in 
another place to represent all the multitude of the 
faithful, together with their divine head, “ So also is 
Christ.” 

Thus the afflictions which our Lord suffered in 
his own person for our redemption, and also those 
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which lus faithful people endure for his name (and 
of which our apostle is speaking) are called, in dif¬ 
ferent senses, the afflictions of Christ. 

And the allotted measure of these sufferings for 
Christ’s name being appointed and determined in 
the counsels of God, arc to be fully accomplished, and 
what is wanting or behind of them in each case is 
to be filled up. The apostle and the faithful in dif¬ 
ferent churches had already “ endured a long fight 
of afflictionsbut the measure, as respected St. 

Paul and the Colossians, was not full; there was 

• 

something behind still; a remainder of trials ; a part 
of the race to be run; some of the task to be 
accomplished; the rest of the good fight to be sus¬ 
tained. 

“ Christ hath accomplished,” as though the apostle 
had said, “ all the sufferings for my redemp¬ 
tion,” (all the irpoTepij/iaTa, as the fathers termed 
them,) “ and I am now filling up what is behind,” 

(the voTiprifiara,*) “ what falls to my turn; all that 
remains for me in the purpose of God, to go through 
for his body's sake , which is the church.” 

For this is the end which the apostle had in view, 
the edification and consolation of the church, which 
Christ had purchased with his own blood. “ I endure 2 Tim. ii. 
all things,” he says to Timothy, “ for the elect’s 10 ' 
sake, that they may obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory.” 

And in these afflictions St. Paul tejoiced. Such 
* Davenant. 


K 
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was his love to Christ, and desire to be conformed 
to his sufferings, such was his anxiety for the souls 
of his fellow-creatures, such the consolation poured 
into his heart, and such his submission to the will 
of God, that he rejoiced in his sufferings for the 
1/12 Colossians. So he teaches Timothy, “ It is a faith¬ 
ful saying, for if we be dead witli him, we shall also 
live with him ; if we suffer, we shall also reign with 
"Rom. viu. j,j ni ” And in like manner to the Romans, “ If 
children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, that 
we may be also glorified together.” 

Bear up then, brethren, under your sufferings for 
the Gospel. Rejoice in filling up what is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ, and of his members in your 
flesh. Remember how precious to him is his body 
the church; and how precious it should therefore be 
to you. Rejoice to console and edify it by your 
example. Ministers and missionaries especially, re¬ 
joice to suffer for Christ. Your difficulties, your 
weakness of health, the reproaches cast on you, your 
persecutions, the strain upon your minds and bodies, 
the breaches in your family affections by distance 
and death, the slights put upon you by professed 
Christians, the disappointments and griefs occasioned 
by your flocks; the backslidings and apostacies, the 
divisions and schisms which may arise—let nothing 
deject you—Jill up that which is behind of the afflic¬ 
tions of Christ in your flesh for his body's sake, which 
is the church. Remember what apostles and pro- 
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phets, what our reformers and martyrs, what oar 
doctors and confessors, what the primitive Christians 
especially suffered for Christ, and follow them through 
their cross to their crown.* 

The subsidiary evidence to Christianity, arising 
from the sufferings of the first teachers of the Gos¬ 
pel ; from the patience unto death which they ex¬ 
hibited ; the new course of life they took up on the 
footing of the miraculous fact of our Lord’s resur¬ 
rection ; their uniform and unbroken testimony to 
that fact, even unto martyrdom ; the purity and 
benevolence of the morals of the religion they pro¬ 
pagated ; and their personal simplicity and disin¬ 
terestedness is strong and obvious'; and the number 

* The Romanists assert from this text that St. Paul by these 
sufferings expiated his own sins and those of other believers; 
that he gave the church the means of increasing this treasure of 
satisfaction : that as God remits only the guilt of siu to the 
penitent after baptism, and commutes eternal punishment for 
temporal, the superabundant merits of St. Paul, of the Virgin 
Mary, and the martyrs, may be transferred by the pope to whom¬ 
soever he pleases; and, being mixed with the merits of Christ, 
may avail for their deliverance from purgatory, and their admis¬ 
sion to heaven ; and thus indulgences are a salutary practice. 

Such is Popery. We assert boldly that every link in the chain 
is blasphemous, and without the pretence of support from this 
or any other text of holy Scripture ; that the entire guilt of sin, 
with all its consequences, temporal and eternal, is remitted to 
the believer through the blood of Christ; that no saint ever pos- 
-sessed a superabundance of merits; nor expiated a single sin 
either of himself or others; and that the pope is in nothing more 
evidently the “ Antichrist” and “ the Man of sin,” than in these 
most arrogant and soul-destroying assumptions. 

K 2 
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of persons bearing this witness under sueli circum¬ 
stances, not one of whom ever varied in his testi¬ 
mony, renders the proofs irresistible.* 

25. Whereo f I am made a minister according to the dis¬ 
pensation of God which is given to me for you, to fulfil the 
word of God. 

The apostle proceeds to exalt the value of the 
Gospel by a third argument, the high and respon¬ 
sible dispensation of it committed to him. There 
was an economy, a solemn appointment, a dispensa- 
Kpii.i. 30. tibn of Almighty God, (“ the dispensation of the ful¬ 
ness of times,”) by which he entered on his ministry 
and apostleship. And this appointment was ex¬ 
pressly for the sake of the Colossians, that he might 
fulfil , preach fully and completely, the word of God , 
and not allow any additions or alterations to be 
made by human philosophy or Jewish prejudices. 

Such a commission marked clearly the vast excel¬ 
lency and importance of the treasure thus committed 
to his fidelity—the magnitude of the blessings of 
the Gospel—and the extreme folly both of those 
who taught without a divine commission, and of 
those who allowed themselves to be thus moved 
away from their stedfastness. 

If the Colossians wanted further instructions, 
they were to rely upon St. Paul for communicating 
them. He had fulfilled , and was ready to. fulfil, 
the word of God. He did not, and would not, preach 
* Paley. 
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the Gospel weakly, partially, obscurely; but would 
thoroughly go through his duty, and keep “ back Acuim. 
nothing profitable, nor shun to declare all the counsel 
of God.” 

20. Even the mystery which had been hid from ages and 
generations, but now is made manifest to his saints. 

This further commended the excellency of the 
Gospel, that it was the throwing open of a mystery 
which had been hid from ages and generations. So 
our apostle elsewhere, “ Whereby when ye read, ye E))h . 4 

may understand my knowledge in the mystery of -0, 
Christ, which in other ages was not made known unto 
the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit, that the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and 
partakers of the promise in Christ by the Gospel.” 

The word mystery has in Scripture two chief 
senses. It is applied to such things as would never 
have been known at all without revelation; but 
which, when revealed, may be, in a good measure, 
explained and understood; as the resurrection of the 
dead; the satisfaction of Christ and forgiveness of 
sins for his sake; eternal judgment, and the calling 
of the Gentiles into the church, without circumcision 
and obedience to the law of Moses. 

It is applied, also, to other things, which, when 
revealed as to the fact and existence of them, are 
still altogether incomprehensible to us as to the 
manner, and mode, and circumstances: as the adora- 
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ble Trinity in Unity; the Incarnation, and Union of 
the divine and human natures in the one person of 
Christ; the secret and merciful will of God in our 
election; the operations of the Holy Spirit; the 
grace of the sacraments; the spiritual conjunction 
between Christ and his church. 

The mystery of the admission of the Gentiles is 
an example of the first class Of passages. It had 
been hidden from ages and generations; hut was now 
under the Gospel made manifest to the saints, and 
might bo readily understood. 

Not. that there had been any prohibition of the 
admission of the Gentiles previously. Proselytes 
had always been made ; but then they were circum¬ 
cised and subject to the law; or were only prose¬ 
lytes of the gate. And the peculiarities of the 
Mosaic economy, the local temple, the priesthood, 
the types and ceremonies, the judicial law appended 
to the moral and ceremonial, and the fact of there 
being no order of men expressly commissioned to go 
throughout the world for the conversion of the na¬ 
tions, constituted, in point of effect, an almost insu¬ 
perable barrier to the frequent reduction of the Gen¬ 
tiles to the religion revealed by Moses. 

It is true, the prophets perpetually foretold the 
gathering of all the world to the Messiah, and in 
language which implied the cessation of the law of 
ceremonies; but the prejudices of the Jews^pre¬ 
vented their seeing this; and they universally con¬ 
ceived that the nations were to be brought in to 
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their future Messiah by being incorporated into the 
Jewish church by circumcision, and subjection to 
the Mosaic ritual. 

When our Lord appeared, the Jews, moreover, 
had lost almost all conception of a spiritual Messiah, 
were lifted up with pride of their descent and privi¬ 
leges, and filled with contempt for the Gentiles. 

So profound was tlfe mystery, that St. Peter re¬ 
quired a vision to be vouchsafed to him to convince 
him of the truth; and then had to defend himself 
for “ going in unto the uncircumcised.” And the 
strong prejudice of the converts to the Christian 
faith from among the Jews, threw almost all the in¬ 
fant churches into confusion till the period of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the desolation of their 
polity. 

The designs of Almighty God in allowing this 
mystery to be hidden for nearly two thousand, or 
rather for four thousand years, must be left in a 
great measure to the depths of his counsels. It was 
probably, in part, to prepare the world for the advent 
of Christ; to excite more general expectation; to 
disprove all the vain pretensions of human power, 
wisdom, and civilization; to bless mankind and lead 
them to the knowledge of the true God ; to magnify 
the grace of Christ when the mystery should be 
thrown open, and to prove that the Gospel in its 
universal character was no new design, but had been 
kept in the mind of God from eternity, and was the 
grand purpose of all his dispensations. 
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For the rest, let us restrain our curiosity. God’s 
will is the highest reason. Let us the more magnify 
him, that, after “ winking” for so many ages at “ the 
times” of heathen “ ignorance,” he now “ commands 
fill men everywhere to repent.” Let us bless God 
that at length the mystery is revealed. 

This was done gradually. It began to be thrown 
open by the song of angels fit the birth of Christ. 
It was carried on by the visit of the Magi under the 
guidance of the star; by the prophetic hymn of 
Simeon; by the reception of the Syrophcenician 
suppliant; and the commendation of the centurion’s 
faith. At last, at the day of Pentecost, and by the 
preaching of the apostles subsequently, “ with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven,” “ the veil 
spread over all nations,” was removed; and the mys¬ 
tery hidden from ages and generations was made 
known to the saints, and by them announced to the 
world. 

May it be known to us, valued, received, acted 
upon ! None but the saints duly appreciate it. To 
others it is a mystery still. May we be of the num¬ 
ber of those to whom it is communicated internally 
and spiritually, in all its extent and ultimate conse¬ 
quences to ourselves, and to the M’liole race of 
mankind! 
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CHRIST THE HOPE OF GLORY—ST. PAUL’S METHOD 
OF PREACHING THIS MYSTERY—HIS LABORIOUS 
MINISTRY — RACAPITULATION OF THE FIRST 
CHAPTER. 

Col. i. 27—29. 

We now come to the fifth additional argument of 
our apostle to confirm the Colossians in the faith 
against the false teachers. The matter of the mys¬ 
tery thus made known was no less than this', that 
Christ, “ the image of the invisible God,” the Crea¬ 
tor and Conservator of all worlds, “ the head of the 
church,” was set before them in the Gospel; yea, 
was dwelling in their hearts, as the hope of glory. 

27. To whom God would make known what is the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you the hojpe of glory. 

This is by no means a subordinate argument like 
those which preceded and which follow it. Wc 
have here the entire scope of the Epistle, and of the 
Gospel itself compressed into a brief sentence. This 
is of the same import as the other expressions to 
which I referred in an early lecture; “ Christ is all 
and in alland, “ ye are complete in him.” It 
corresponds, also, with the solemn denunciation 
which conveys negatively, as we have seen, the whole 
of the apostle’s design, “ Not holding the head.” 
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What the Colossians had to do, and what we have 
to do, is to reject all vain speculations which would 
separate us from Christ the head of his church ; and 
to" cling to him, and him only, as the hope of glory. 

Man by nature has no hope. He is a sinner; a 
lost creature; under the condemnation of God’s 
holy law, and “ alienated and an enemy in his mind 
by wicked works.” In this state there is no hope 
for man in himself; no hope in angels or arch¬ 
angels ; no hope in Jewish ceremonies or heathen 
inventions, nor in any human devices for appeasing 
the just wrath of God, for atoning for past sins, or 

r 

for changing the bent of his mind, and preparing him 
for the love of God here and the enjoyment of him 
hereafter. 

Christ is the only hope of glory to a lost world. 
He came down from heaven to earth to reconcile 
man to his offended' Maker by the sacrifice of the 
cross; he redeemed us by his blood; in him we 
have the forgiveness of sins ; by him all that believe 
have a hope of glory kindled in their hearts by the 
Holy Ghost given unto them. 

To feel our state by nature is, then, the first step 
in religion. Here revelation begins. Man is guilty, 
sinful; “ without hope and without God in the 
world.” The whole Bible proceeds on this great 
truth, the fall and apostacy of man,—when this is 
perceived and acknowledged everything else will 
follow. 

For Christ is then proposed in all his fulness of 
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grace to the awakened mind. Pardon and recon¬ 
ciliation are first poured upon the soul. Then adop¬ 
tion, the indwelling of Christ by the Holy Spirit, love 
to God and man, and strength for suffering, are im¬ 
parted gradually m the use of the due means of in¬ 
struction and grace. 

Especially, Christ, the only atonement for sin, is 
discerned by the eye of ’faith, as the way of pardon 
and justification before the dread tribunal of God. 

When he is relied upon in these views, then a 
hope of glory, at first faint, but gradually becoming 
firmer and firmer, springs up in the heart of the peui-' 
tent. Christ dwells in him by his Spirit. Christ is 
within him; in his will, in his affections, in his 
whole soul, as the Lord of conscience, and the 
master and guide of his understanding, judgment, 
motives, love. “ That Christ may dwell,” saith our Epb. iii. 17 . 
apostle, “ in your hearts by faith.” “ If any man j 0 im xiv. 
love me,” saith our Saviour, “ he will keep my words, 23 ‘ 
and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.” 

Thus Christ is the believer’s hope of glory, both as 
to his merits imputed to him, and as to his presence 
abiding in the soul, sanctifying him and giving him 
the anticipation and earnest of the glorious “ inherit¬ 
ance of the saints in light.” 

Well may our apostle speak of the riches of the 
glory, or *the glorious riches of this mystery —espe¬ 
cially as made known in or among the Gentiles with¬ 
out distinction of tribe, nation, or tongue. For there 
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Kj.h. iii.8. are in Christ “ unsearchable riches” to relieve the 
misery and poverty of a ruined, hopeless world. 
And these are glorious as illustrating the divine wis¬ 
dom, power, love, mercy, and compassion of God, in 
harmony with his truth, justice, and righteousness, 
and also as raising the most wretched to a glorious 
state of bliss. 

The apostle mentions this to meet the offence and 
contempt of the world and the insidious arts of the 
Old. iv. 9 . false teachers. What were their “ beggarly ele¬ 
ments,’'their “vain philosophy,” their J ewish ordi¬ 
nances, their “ worship of angels,” but a cloud 
thrown over the glorious riches of Christ, and a 
bringing in again the obscurity which the unveiled 
revelation of the mystery had dissipated ? 

Let us, brethren, make Christ, and Christ only, 
our hope of glory ; and be abundantly satisfied with 
his inexhaustible treasures. Let him not only be 
amongst us in the preaching of his Word and the 
offers of his Gospel, but in our hearts by his 
Spirit! 


28. Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus. 

We are come to St. Paul’s sixth argument, which 
is again of a subsidiary and confirmatory character: 
the labours which he undertook in making the mys¬ 
tery known. 

The great subject of his doctrine is thus stated, 
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whom we preach , and not ourselves, not Moses, not 
works of supererogation, not angels and saints, and 
endless ceremonies. These the seducing teachers 
mixed with Christ. But not so the apostle. “ He l Cor. ii. 2 . 
knew nothing among them but Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.” Whom we preach —Christ the image 
of the invisible God—Christ the Head of the church 
—Christ the fountain of fulness—Christ the reconci¬ 
liation of the world. 

His manner of doing this is next to be diligently 
noted. Warning every man, and teaching every man. 
Warning them against errors and sophistries, cau¬ 
tioning them against impending dangers, opening to 
them the corruptions of their own hearts and the 
snares of Satan. This was the first branch of his 
doctrine. He aroused, alarmed, convinced, rebuked 
with all authority. 

Then ho instructed and taught them. This refers 
chiefly to the intellect; as the warning to the affec¬ 
tions. The two constitute the sum of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. To teach first, and then to warn in 
public and in private every man, omitting no class 
and no individual of any class. General declamation 
will not suffice; the pleasing of this or that body of 
men is the ruin of souls. So the false apostles did. 

They neither warned nor taught, but by partiality 
and with an eye to the interests of their party. But 
the apostle, as one speaking the real doctrine of 
Christ with authority, warned and taught every man 
in the full truth of the Gospel. 
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And this was with all wisdom, with all the discre¬ 
tion, thought, consideration of circumstances, which 
the various parts of truth require, and which the age, 
habits, and dangers of individuals demand. A hasty, 
wild effusion of topics is the furthest possible from 
the apostle’s manner. Ilis wisdom equalled his zeal 
and fidelity. 

The end he kept steadily in view was, that he 
might present every man perfect in Christ Jesus, as 
we have remarked on verse 22. perfectly reconciled 
to God, perfectly justified before him, perfectly pre¬ 
pare/1 for glory. 

20. Whereunto 1 also labour, striving according to his 
nor/king, which teor/ceth .in me might itg. 

This lie adds from unaffected humility; and it 
forms his seventh argument in persuading the Colos- 
sianw to stedfastness. lie refers his ministry and 
labours to Christ’s authority. He did nothing be¬ 
side or beyond the immediate influences and guid¬ 
ance of that grace which wrought in him mightily, 
with an efficacy which constantly supported him in 
his trials and difficulties, and which gave a divine 
sanction to his doctrine. 

The ministry, brethren, is a labour, a struggle. 
Every Christian has to labour and to strive, because 
Satan and the world oppose him continually; but 
the minister much more : and St. Paul had more to 
sustain tlian any that have followed him. He had 
to clear the road on which we travel; he had to 
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prepare the beginnings of things which we carry on. 
He had to lay the foundation on which we build. 
We have only to copy after his example faintly and 
feebly. He fought the good fight in the foremost 
ranks of the faithful, with an intrepidity and magna¬ 
nimous contempt of suffering which none can ever 
equal. 

But the same grace which wrought mightily in 
him, will not be wanting, in its measure, to us, to 
confirm our message, to sanction our doctrine, to fill 
us with holy zeal and love, to convey our warnings 
and instructions to the hearts of our people. , ’ 

This grace can make us apt for our work, can ex¬ 
cite fervent desires after God and the salvation of 
souls, can communicate vigour to holy affections, 
raise us above all low and selfish aims, enable us to 


stand firm for the simple truth of Christ against 
popish and other gainsayers, support us in constancy, 
patience, and cheerful fortitude, amidst difficulties 
and persecutions, and enable us to “ finish our course Acta xx. 24 . 
with joy, and the ministry we have received of 
the Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God.” “ I laboured,” saith our apostle, “ more i Cor. xv 
abundantly than they all, yet not I, but the grace of 


God which was with me.” 


Here we pause. Wo have gone through the first 
chapter, in which our apostle has been establishing 
the truth of the Gospel in a manner adapted to the 
dangers impending at Colosse. 

This lias occupied twelve lectures. After stating 
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in his preface, verses 1—11, # his thankfulness on 
their account, and offering up his prayers for their 
progress in grace, both of which are full of topics 
calculated to conciliate their affections, and to inti¬ 
mate tenderly their remaining dangers and imperfec¬ 
tions, he prepares them for detecting the sophistry of 
the false teachers by setting forth the glory, first, of 
Christ's deity and creative power, and then, of his 
mediatorial office and grace ; that by the brightness 
of that sun, the dim light of human inventions 
might be eclipsed: verses 12—19.f 

He then proceeds to a sublime statement of the 
whole doctrine of our reconciliation with God, both 
in its amplitude as extending to angels and all 
created beings, and in its particular and proper ap¬ 
plication to the Colossians in their individual con¬ 
version and reconciliation with God: verses 20—234 
Every part of these descriptions he drew with a 
view to the errors beginning among them. He then 
exhorted them, as we saw, at the close of the tenth 
lecture, “ not to be moved away from the hope of 
the Gospeland he confirms that exhortation by 
the various considerations which we have been re¬ 
viewing in the past and present ; all designed to 
touch their feelings, engage their confidence, and 
excite their desires and affections more warmly to 
Christ, “ the hope of glory.” And he concludes 
with an unreserved ascription of all that he did, 

* Lectures 1—4. f Lectures 5—8. 

X Lectures 9 and 10. 
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to tin* grace of God working mightily in him * 
verse 29.* 

It is in humble and most distant imitation of his 
divine method that we must proceed in India in 
building up the young and inexperienced, and in 
guarding them against the remains of the inundation 
which has threatened all the bulwarks of our Pro¬ 
testant faith. * 

Especially should we endeavour to follow our 
apostle in his affectionate and tender spirit, his love 
to his converts, and his gentle intimations, rather 
than rebukes, to those in danger: all connected with 
a firm and unbending fidelity to the truth of Christ, 
foresight of the wide-spread desolation which any¬ 
thing interfering with his glory and mediation as the 
head of the church, would occasion; and a care to 
bar up the way against such errors by the positive 
and'full declaration of the person, and work, and all- 
sufficiency of Christ; and ceaseless labours amongst 
his flocks. 

These furnish us with directions of the utmost 
importance. The simple preaching of the person 
and work of Christ, with close application to the 
souls of our people, is the foundation of our ministry 
This must be accompanied with tenderness, love, and 
wisdom, in the manner of address. And all sustained 
by incessant labours and fervent prayers; whilst the 
praise must be wholly ascribed to the gracious work- 
* Lectures 11 and 12. 
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ing of him that worketh in us mightily, both as to 
our own support and the success of our work. This 
is the true secret for dispersing the thickening clouds 
of error which would interrupt the bright shining of 
the Sun of Righteousness; and of bringing down 
the richest and most exalted of all blessings upon 
the souls of men—“ even Christ in them the hope of 
glory.” 


LECTURE XIII. 

CONFLICT ANI) SYMPATHY OF THE APOSTLE-ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT IN TIIE FAITH, BY COMFORT, UNION, 

AND FULL ASSURANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. 

Col. ii. 1, 2. 

We enter now upon the second main division of 
the whole Epistle. In his first chapter, the apostle 
had established the truth of the Gospel in a manner 
tacitly adapted to the dangers impending in the 
church at Colosse. He proceeds, in the second, 
to refute directly the errors which had arisen among 
them. 

In the first chapter, he had sown good seed; in 
this, he goes on to root out the tares. 

St. Paul’s object, in the five verses which consti¬ 
tute his admirable and most touching exordium to 

4 
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tin’s second chapter, is to establish the Colossians in 
the mystery of the sole and all-sufficient mediation 
of Christ, for which ho had prepared them by his 
description of his person and glory in the first. 

To this end fie informs them, first, of the conflict 
he endured on' this account, verse 1; and 2nd, points 
out to them some of the steps by which establish¬ 
ment in the faith might be obtained, verse 2. These 
we shall review in the present lecture; and in the 
following one consider his special reason for urging 
the preceding arguments, verse 3; his caution 
against seducers, verse 4 ; and his commendation of 
their general order and sted fastness, verse 5* 

1. For I would that ye knew what yreat conflict (fear Margin 
or cure) I hare for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not seen my face in the flesh. 

Nothing can be conceived more conciliatory and 
touching than these words. Ho had been speaking 
generally of his pastoral labours ; now he goes on to 
show the Colossians that he undertook them more 
particularly for their sakes, as well as for all around, 
even though he had never sepn them in the flesh. 

* Such is the wisdom and yet tenderness of this introduction, 
that Bishop Davenant says, there is nothing prescribed by Aris¬ 
totle and Cicero for the composition of an exordium which is 
not found in it. It tends to make the hearer attentive by 
speaking of the greatest and rarest matters j docile, by scattering 
tacitly the* topics which were to form the sum of the discussion; 
benevolent, by the affection and earnestness which appear in eveiy 
word. 

L 2 
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This is his first argument, for their continuing 
established in the faith. 

The word, conflict, is taken from the exertions of 
those who struggled in the (Jnecian games; and 
includes all his fear and care for their stability in 
Christ, all the anxiety of his mind day and night, 
all his journeys and perils, all the weariness and 
painfulness, the hunger and thirst, the fastings 
often, the cold and nakedness, and the other perse¬ 
cutions which he suffered, and especially his im¬ 
prisonment at that time at Rome. But from the 
Connexion, it scorns especially to note his fervent 
wrestlings, like .Jacob of old. with Cod in prayer; 
his importunity, like the widow with the unjust 
judge ; his earnest labours and strivings of soul, with 
gToanings and desires in his intercessions for them, 
which no words could fully utter, according to an ex¬ 
pression of our apostle in another place. 

It was no slight matter that he was interested in. 
The glory of Christ and the infinite value of his 
sacrifice and mediation were concerned. It was of 
such moment, that he was striving and struggling 
for their establishment' in Christ with more effort 
than the combatant in the games; his whole soul 
and body were put to the full stretch; internal con¬ 
flict in prayer, and external in corporeal sufferings 
were combined. 

The apostle joins Laodieea, and those generally 
around, whom he had not visited in person, to soften 
the reproof to the Colossians, and to meet an objec- 
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tinn which might he raised against, his attempt to 
instruct them. 

“ You seem to point at us,” might the Colossians 
say, " as if we were Morse than others. This you 
might do as respects the Romans, the Corinthians, 
and others, wliose state you are acquainted with, and 
who have seen your face ; but as to us the case is 
different. You know us not.” 

“ No,” may the apostle seem to reply ; “ E by no 
means think vou Colossians to be worse than others. 
I am just as much concerned for the converts at 
Laodicea and Ilierapolis, the cities adjoining yojurS, 
and indeed for all who have never .seen vnj J'ace in 
the fiesh* as for those who have. My apostolic com¬ 
mission, and my conflict of soul and body, embrace 
them all. And, though a prisoner at Rome, L feel 
the most lively interest in them still.” 

I need not observe how tender all this was, ami 
how exactly calculated to make way for his subse¬ 
quent instruction. 

The success of our ministry very much depends 
on two things, sympathy excited in the breasts 
of the flock, subordinate, of course, to fidelity 
in the Gospel. The ministry, indeed, is a labour 
even unto toil, especially in prayer. Nothing 
does our apostle more frequently mention than his 
prayers day and night for his converts. For God is 
the author of all spiritual good in the heart of fallen 

* It is this expression which seems to imply that the apostle 
hail not actually visited Colossi' ; and it has led conimentutors 
generally to that conclusion. 
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man. If wo would reap in the conversion of souls 
and tlieir steady walk, we must plough in secret 
prayers and tears. 

Sympathy, however, must unite with vigour and 
effort, or we shall be in danger of falling into harsh¬ 
ness and severity in our manner of address. It 
may be doubtful whether St. Paul was most bold 
or most affectionate. We may, therefore, at 
times let our people know what conflict we have for 
them, that they may sympathize with us, and 
learn the care and anxiety they should feel for 
thei,r own salvation. Our flocks know not what 
their pastors go through. When they think them 
most at leisure, then are they the least so. The fer¬ 
vent conflict of prayer is going on in secret. 

Our apostle proceeds, in the second verse, to 
point out some of the steps by which establishment 
in the faith might be attained. He mentions three: 
comfort, union, and the full assurance of understand¬ 
ing in the mystery of Christ—for these were the 
blessings they required; their hearts were disconsolate, 
their love chilled, their apprehension of the glory of 
Christ beclouded by the sophistry of the false teachers. 

4. That their heartx might he comforted. 

This is the first step—comfort, encouragement, 
animation of soul. The word means to exhort, to 
raise up from dejection, to cheer and restore a 
labouring mind by advice and consolation, which the 
truth of Christ’s complete adequacy for all our wants 
is calculated to do ; whereas error in this funda- 
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mental point produces trouble, dejection, doubt and 
perplexity—peace and tranquillity are put to flight 
—the way of access to the throne of grace is 
obscured. 

Being knit together in lore. 

For error divides as well as distresses. It breaks 
the bond of love; it splits the Christian flock into 
parties ; it rends wliat.ought to be the seamless robe 
of Christ. 

The apostle, therefore, in order to their stability, 
wished to see them well compacted and knit toge¬ 
ther by mutual love, as the timbers of a building ace 
joined and cohere, “ by that which every joint sup¬ 
plied!”—each part being fitted in with all the rest— 
and all subserving the firmness and safety of the 
whole. 

Without this love there could be no consolation. 
Division brings perturbation; union brings joy and 
peace. lie that would have spiritual and abiding 
comfort, must “ endeavour to keep the unity of the Kph. iv. 3 . 
spirit in the bond of peace.” “lie that dwelleth J 6 fohn iv - 
in love, dwelleth in God and God in him.” “ By j ohn xiii 
this shall all men know that we are Christ’s disci- * 5 ' 

John xvii. 

pies, if we have love one to another.” “ That they 21 . 
all might be one,” said our Lord in his intercessory 
prayer for the apostles, just before his sufferings; 

“ as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

We must not confound this blessed grace of love 
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with indifference to truth, nor with cowardice in 
shunning the offence of the cross, nor with a Gallio- 
spirit, which caretli for none of these things. This 
Fhavo already insisted on, verses 4 and 8 of the first 
chapter. 

“ Pastors owe,”—says Burnett, in ' answer to the 
popular objection with the Romanists against the 
Reformation as having broken the peace of the 
church,—“ a charity to their brethren, and are to 
live with them in the terms of brotherly love and 
friendly correspondence; but if that cannot be had 
on easier terms than the concealing of necessary 
truth, or the delivering of gross errors to those com¬ 
mitted to their charge, it is certain that they ought 
not to purchase it at so dear a rate. It is of great im¬ 
portance to maintain peace and unity ; but if a party 
in the church does set up some doctrines and prac¬ 
tices that so much endanger the salvation of souls, 
and makes advantages by these, so that there is no 
hope to gain them by rational and softer methods, 
then, as Peter was to be withstood to his face in a 
lesser matter, much more are these to be withstood, 
when the things are of great moment and conse¬ 
quence,” # 

* Burnett’s Reformation, preface to Part II. He goes on to 
say, “ When heresies sprang up in the primitive church, we find 
the neighbouring bishops condemned them, without staying for 
the concurrence of other churches; as in the case of Samosatenus, 
A rius, Pelagius ; and even when the greatest part of the church 
was become semi-Arian, the orthodox bishops did not forbear to 
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The office of charity in such cases is to be tender 
of others, to take up nothing upon report, to “ be- £ Cor - »«• 
lieve all things, to hope all things, and to endure all 
things” which circumstances allow, and carry on our 
resistance to material error with firmness and love 
to the persons of our opponents, without misrepre¬ 
senting or exaggerating tlieir real sentiments, and 
without bitterness or imputation of motives. 

I hope there is nothing in which I am more 
jealous of myself, placed as I am in India, on the 
walls of our Jerusalem, than in guarding against the 
slightest infringement of the true spirit of charity 
in the protests I have been compelled, in conscience, 
and as answerable for all the souls in my diocese, to 
enter against the semi-popish errors of the day. 

Unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding, 
to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of the 
Father, and of Christ: 

3. In whom (wherein) are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dum and knowledge. 

This is the third and grand step to establishment 
in the faith. The Colossians needed a firmer, and 
more clear and adequate apprehension of the all- 
sufficiency of Christ for every part of their sal¬ 
vation. 

instruct those committed to their care according to the true faith. 

A general concurrence is a thing much to be laboured for; but 
when it cannot be had, every bishop must then do his duty, so 
as to be answerable to the chief Bishop of souls.” 
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This is a decisive proof that the apostle intended 
by the comfort and love he had been speaking of, 
such consolation and charity as rested upon a full 
assurance and acknowledgment of the “ truth as it 
is in Jesus,” and was fed and nourished by it. In¬ 
deed, tlio three steps are dependent on each other. 
The comfort is built on unity, and unity on a full 
acknowledgment of Christ. Charity first establishes 
herself upon truth; then steps on to unity; and, 
lastly, attains to consolation. As we cannot enjoy 
comfort without the sweetness of love, so without 
the. clear understanding of the Gospel we cannot 
have love. 

And here wo have the key to the design of the 
whole epistle in somewhat more detail than I have 
yet noted. I mentioned as one summary the ex¬ 
pression, “ Christ is all and in allas another, 
“ Christ in you the hope of gloryas a third, “ Ye 
are complete in himand, lastly, in a negative 
form, “ Not holding the head.” But here, if I 
mistake not, we have the true key to all the de¬ 
scription given of the person and work of our Lord 
in the first chapter, and to all the direct refutation 
of error in this, fully developed. 

The Colossians were not settled in their faith of 
the fulness of Christ without human traditions, 
mosaic ceremonies, or philosophical fancies. Some 
of them, probably only a few, were bewildered with 
what the false teachers told them of the various 
orders of angels, and the services they might per- 
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form as intercessors together with Christ. Possibly 
the Essenes and Gnostics jaiight have crept in 
amongst them, together with the Jewish zealots, and 
those who favoured the reveries of Pythagoras and 
Plato, and might have insinuated doubts as to the 
proper divinity of Christ, and his creation of the 
world, which the Gnostics ascribed to an evil prin¬ 
ciple. • 

All this makes the apostle so emphatic in his 
exhortation to them to seek the riches of the full 
assurance of understanding relating to Christ. 

In this grand step, there are several subdivisions 
or degrees of progress—1. Riches of understanding 
—2. Full assurance of understanding —3. and this in 
the mystery of God , and the Father, and of Christ. 

1. By riches of understanding, the apostle means 
an abundance; large stores; an accumulation of 
many separate parts; a luminous and adequate per¬ 
ception of divine knowledge. And this is in oppo¬ 
sition to poverty of understanding; a slight and con¬ 
fused and general knowledge of the Gospel; a few 
unconnected truths laid up in the treasury of the mind. 

2. The fittt assurance of understanding is that firm 
and secure perception of the things revealed in 
Scripture, arising from mature and oft-repeated study 
and meditation with the internal operation of the 
Spirit, which enlightens the understanding, inclines the 
will, and enables the believer to apprehend the rela¬ 
tion of each part of the Gospel to all the rest, and 
its use and position as a portion of one grand design. 
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Thus ho is prepared to reject at once, and with a 
clear persuasion and satisfaction of mind, any ma¬ 
terial errors which seducers may try to inculcate. 

This assurance of understanding differs from that 
of faith, and also of hope; of both which the Scrip- 
x. 22 . tures also speak. “ The assurance of faith” is a 
belief, without all doubt, that the things testified of 
in the Bible are true, in the word of that God who 
Uiii. vi.ii. ii !ls revealed them. “ The assurance of hope” goes 
further than this. It is a Christian’s being per¬ 
suaded that he himself is interested in all the 
proposes which faith believes to be true. The assur¬ 
ance of understanding is that on which both are 
built. It is the handmaid of faith, as faith is of 
hope. All three admit of degrees, and are to be 
gradually obtained by fervent prayer, a holy walk, 
and diligence in the means of grace. 

3. This blessed assurance of tinderstanding , the 
apostle next represents as relating to the mystery of 
God and the Father, or even the Father, and of 
Christ. These words are to be read in apposition, 
as explaining what the riches of the full assurance 
of understanding in the case of the Colossians 
should be directed to; namely, that they might 
know and acknowledge (what their minds were un¬ 
settled in) the grace and sufficiency of Christ to all 
the ends of salvation, resting on the glorious mystery 
of the Triunity of persons in the Godhead; of the 
Father who gave his only-begotten and co-equal Son 
to be the Saviour of the world ; and of Christ who. 
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as “ tlio imago of the invisible God,” became man 
for the purpose of suffering as a sacrifice for our sins. 
The apostle adds nothing expressly here of the Holy 
Ghost as purchased by the blood of Christ, probably 
because he wished to fix the attention of the Colos- 
sians on the exact question before him, which was 
not concerning the work of the IIolv Spirit so 
much, as whether Jewjsh austerities or philosophical 
dreams about angels were necessary additions to the 
mediation by the blood of Christ. 

T need not pause to direct your attention here to 
the incontrovertible proof of the divinity of oyr 
Lord which this passage furnishes. The mystery 
which the apostle speaks of, is of God ;—there is the 
incommunicable name of the self-existent Jehovah 
who is spoken of;—and then this doctrine is divided 
into its parts as to the persons of the Godhead ; 
and, or even of the Father and of Christ. If the 
Father, then, be possessed of the names, titles, attri¬ 
butes, glory, sovereignty of the one supreme God, 
so also is Christ; the incommunicable name of God 
being equally attributed to both. 

It may be inquired how a mystery, such as that 
of the divine persons of the Godhead, can be the 
object of the understanding, and even of the riches of 
the full assurance of it ? 

The answer is plain. As to the mode and 
manner of the subsistence of the supreme and in¬ 
comprehensible Jehovah, finite man can know no¬ 
thing ; this is not the object of his understanding, 
however illuminated. But the fact that such 
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and such things are revealed for certain ends in 
Holy Scripture may be clearly understood. We 
can understand many practical matters affecting 
our salvation. We may comprehend, for ex¬ 
ample, that such and such language used of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
and in a book designed to convey popular instruc¬ 
tion in the usual and well-understood language 
of men, teaches us, though in a way not revealed, 
and to us incomprehensible, that they are three in 
one respect or respects, and one in another; that 
tlio Father is not an attribute or modo of operation, 
but a personal and divine agent; and that the Son 
and Spirit are equally divine persons. That the 
Father did not become incarnate, nor the Holy 
Ghost, but the Son. That the Son suffered for our 
sins, and not the Father, nor the Holy Ghost. 
These facts aro clearly and without all doubt appre¬ 
hended and understood by the true Christian; 
though he knows nothing of the mode and manner 
of the subsistence and nature of Deity in themselves. 

And not only aro the facts clear, but also the 
duties and affections which we are required to exer¬ 
cise and perform as to each person—such as love, 
gratitude, prayer, reliance, worship, praise, and obe¬ 
dience. 

And, further, the operations of each person in 
the scheme of salvation are distinctly to *b.e em¬ 
braced with the assurance of understanding. The 
love of the Father in giving his Son for us; the 
grace of the Son in taking our nature upon him. 
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and dying in our stead; the communion and work 
of the Holy Ghost in applying the love of the Father 
and the grace of the Son to the heart of man, and 
sanctifying him to obedience. 

Once more, the position which this vast mystery 
holds in Scripture, and its connexion with our indi¬ 
vidual pardon and salvation, are set forth with the 
brightness of a sunbeam. We must be washed in 
the blood of Christ, in order to be accepted of our 
heavenly Father; and we must be sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost, in order to serve him here and enjoy 
him hereafter; and all the Bible turns upon these 
divine operations. 

This is what we want in India, a well assured 
tinderstanding of the scheme of salvation in the 
mystery of God, even of the Father and of Christ. 

This would establish us in the faith of the all-suffi¬ 
ciency of his sacrifice and mediation, and prevent us 
from being tossed about with every wind of doc¬ 
trine. This is wliat we need in our infant missions; 
this amongst the younger members of our services ; 
this in our Indo-British population; this in our 
converts. 

To establish them in this blessed assurance of un¬ 
derstanding, must our conflict with Satan, and false 
teachers, with the world and the flesh, be carried on; 
and for this must our conflict also, and struggles, and 
desires in prayer, be addressed to the “ Father of James 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.” 

In this way we must pray that their hearts might 
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be comforted and encouraged in their Christian pro¬ 
fession. 

In this way must we seek, that they may be knit 
and compacted together in love; and that “ all bitter¬ 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, may be put away from us, With all malice, 
and that we may be kind one to another, forgiving 
one another, even as God for .Christ’s sake hath for¬ 
given us.” In a word, in that way must we make 
the acknowledgment <5f the mystery of the person 
and mediation of Christ the central object of all our 
doctrine, all our precepts, and all our labours to build 
up in unity, love, and consolation our Christian flocks. 


LECTURE XIV. 

TREASURES OF WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE IN 
CHRIST—CAUTION AGAINST SEDUCERS—ORDER 
AND STEDFASTNESS OF THE COLOSSIANS. 

Col. ii. 3—5. 

The blessed apostle proceeds now to urge upon 
the Colossians the all-sufficiency of Christ’s media¬ 
tion, 1st. By a special reason (verse 3); 2nd. By 
a caution against seducers (verse 4); and, 3rd. By a 
commendation of their general order and stedfast- 
ness (verse 5) ; and thus concludes the exordium to 
the discussion of this second chapter, and indeed to 
the rest of his epistle. 
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•3. In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

This is a special reason for their pressing forward 
to “ all riches of the full assurance of understanding, 
to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and 
of the Father, and of Christ.” For in Christ were 
hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge; so 
that he who is not eagerly desirous of the full and 
adequate understanding of Christ, remains unpos¬ 
sessed of “ the unsearchable riches” which he would k,,i,. ,ii. s. 
bestow. He remains poor and low in all real wis¬ 
dom and knowledge. He knows not the “ treasure xiii 
hid in the field,” for which, as the parable teaches 44 
us, “ when any one finds it, he goes and sells all 
that he hath and buyeth that field.” Those are, in¬ 
deed, enriched with all the stores of wisdom to 
choose the best end, and pursue it by the best 
means, who understand Christ; and those are filled 
also with all the riches of knowledge as to the de¬ 
tails which wisdom may employ, who have the assur¬ 
ance of the same mystery. He who is not content 
with Christ, but goes out of him to philosophy or 
tradition, forsakes the treasures of unbounded riches 
for the miserable beggary of human counterfeits. 

The seducers boasted, no doubt, of their wisdom 
and knowledge, as extending much further than the 
apostle’s, as reaching to disquisitions on the nature 
of the world, and the eternity or non-eternity of 
niatter, as discussing the question of the summum 
bon uni or chief good of man ; the orders and ranks 
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of the angelic hierarchies; the various ways in which 
the worship of them would aid the mediation of 
Christ; the benefit of the Mosaic ceremonies and 
austerities, and the prodigious magnitude and beauty 
of the theories of Plato and Pythagoras, 
l Cor. ii. 6. “ No,” saith the apostle, “ we want none of the 

wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this 
I Cor. i. is. world, which come to nought.” Christ is “ to us who 
are saved, the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” We have in him all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge to furnish our minds and direct our 
Steps as to salvation. We have in Christ, in his 
person, in his glorious nature and state, “ as the 
image of the invisible God” from eternity, as well as 
in his assumption of our nature, and becoming the 
sacrifice for sin and the “ head of the church,” all 
the abundance of wisdom and knowledge relating to 
the most important and urgent necessities of man. 
“ One thing is needful,” pre-eminently and to the 
exclusion of every disturbing claim; and all the 
Luke x. 42 . wisdom and knowledge to make that “ one needful 
thing” ours, and to secure us for eternity, is laid up 
in store and treasured in Christ. 

Not earthly riches these, which are mere glittering 
trifles, and have only a momentary and conventional 
value, not theories and speculations which bewilder 
and weaken the understanding, and obscure the light 
of truth, but the treasures of eternal and saving 
wisdom and knowledge, • indispensable to the com¬ 
fort, mutual love, and holy walk of the Christian 
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here, and liis preparation for endless glory here¬ 
after. 

Even in human sciences, though the principles 
are few, yet there lie hid in them unnumbered con¬ 
clusions. And how much more in Christ and all 
the mysteries of his person and love ! The funda¬ 
mental principles are indeed few, and may be com¬ 
prehended, as we have* seen, in a brief sentence ; 
but copious and inexhaustible treasures lie hidden in 
him, like riches, to be acquired by diligence, prayer, 
and the use of other means ; under the illuminating 
and penetrating eye of the Holy Spirit. 

There is something peculiarly striking in the 
whole language of our apostle here. 

The allusion may be to a mine hidden and con¬ 
cealed in the bowels of the earth, which, when the 
possessor of the land discovers, he employs all dili¬ 
gence, and spares no expense, in order to secure the 
treasures. He sinks his shafts ; he opens fresh tun¬ 
nels and passages as the precious ore seems to in¬ 
vite ; he follows the veins wherever they lead; he 
breaks up new ground from time to time; he en¬ 
gages more labourers and artificers to aid his re¬ 
search ; but, still, as he goes on, the treasure extends 
on all sides; instead of exhausting the mine, it be¬ 
comes more valuable daily. The veins are wider 
and more numerous; the wealth is beyond compu¬ 
tation. . He enriches himself, and leaves to his 
successors the yet unsearchable repository. 

Such are the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 

M 2 
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in Christ; concealed, indeed, from the careless or 
the proud, as riches in a mine are from the mere 
traveller over the surface of the country, but open¬ 
ing themseives to the true believer in perpetually 
new and deeper veins, as he pursues his search; 
and still eluding a full discovery ; still surpassing all 
the comprehension of a finite being; still leaving 
him in speechless admiration of what he cannot 
adequately fathom. 

And shall any supplement be admitted from 
human folly to these riches; any addition to Christ; 
Uny meddling or mixing of tradition about angels 
Jer. ii. 13 . with his mediation ? “ Shall we commit two evils,” 

as the Lord speaks by his prophet, “ and forsake 
him, the fountain of living waters, and hew out to 
ourselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water ?” 

No wonder the false teachers amongst the Colos- 
sians, as our superstitious divines now, have no wis¬ 
dom nor knowledge as to salvation. They seek 
them out of Christ; they block up the entrance to 
the true treasure, and then amuse us with “ old 
wives’ fables.” They deny the possibility of attain¬ 
ing the “ full assurance of understanding to the 
acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and the 
Father, and of Christ,” and set us afloat upon the 
doubts and uncertainty of human schemes of media¬ 
tion. They shut our Bibles, and deliver us over 
blindfold to the priest, and then assert that implicit 
faith is sufficient for the laity. They exclude Christ 
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in his simple glory and sufficiency, and then bid us 
take everything upon the credit of tradition and the 
fathers. Their whole scheme is in the teeth of the 
inspired apostles, and the result is correspondent. 
Instead of being “ comforted and knit together in 
love,” and beiiig “ grounded and settled” in the “ full 
assurance of understanding,” and digging deeper and 
deeper in the mine o & wisdom and knowledge trea¬ 
sured up in him, we are distracted with endless 
ceremonies, and theories, and speculations, which 
leave us “ wretched, and miserable, and poor, and jfcv. iii. 
blind, and naked.” . * 


No, my brethren, let us follow the apostle. Let 
us pray for “ the spirit of wisdom and revelation in Epb. i. 18 
the knowledge of Christ, the eyes of our understand¬ 
ing being enlightened, that we may know what is 
the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what is 
the exceeding greatness of his power to usward who 
believe.” 


Vrr. 4. And thin 1 say, lent any matt nhould■ beguile 
you with enticing words. 


2. This caution is the second step in St. Paul’s ex¬ 
hortation to the Colossians to rely on the all-suffi¬ 
ciency of Christ. 

For the corrupt ingenuity of man can make an 
apparent case out of anything. Our conclusion as 
to the adequacy of Christ’s mediation rests on such 
reiterated, varied, and unequivocal declarations of 
our apostle, as seemingly not to admit of evasion. 
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1 Tim. vi 
20 . 


But, all truths convened to us in human language 
are liable to those evasions, which it is, as it were, 
the property of human language to be subject to. 
Let true principles be mixed with false; let words 
as found in Scripture bo applied to topics foreign 
from the meaning of the sacred writers; let an 
authoritative sense be palmed upon these divine 
oracles; let the pride and lust of novelty inherent 
in fallen man be courted, and all is easy. The se¬ 
ducer has implements enough. 

It is fit, therefore, that the faithful should have 
tlii*ir understandings well persuaded by the luminous 
instruction of the Holy Ghost. It is fit that they 
should be fully convinced that “ in Christ are hid all 
the treasures” of heavenly and salutary “ wisdom.” 
This is the clue to all the mazes of error. Those 
who think otherwise, are exposed to the enticing 
words of man's wisdom. What is the cause that 
men of learning and talent, with their airy theories 
of “ science, falsely so called,” involve themselves 
and others in so many impious opinions and super¬ 
stitious practices ? simply this, they are not humble 
enough to bow to the plenitude of divine wisdom 
and knowledge in Christ. 

Those who profess Christianity have some reve¬ 
rence for truth as it is revealed in the Bible; and 
therefore decoivers put on the appearance of truth, 
as coiners imitate the standard money of the realm 
to pass off their base metal; or, as the dishonest 
vintner preserves the colour and taste, as well as he 
can, of the nutritious fruit of the viue; but dilutes 
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it,, or mixes it up with other liquids which weaken 
it, prevent its efficacy, or even render it noxious, in 
order to enhance his profit.* 

Thus these seducers preserve some appearance of 
important truth in their preaching to render it more 
specious—there is the name of Christ, all the articles 
of the creed, and much affectation of wisdom; but 
they corrupt it with human inventions, philosophical 
conjectures, and unauthorized additions, till it be¬ 
comes inefficacious and even dangerous to the souls 
of men; and this they do in ways that fall in with 
the blindness and pride of the human heart, and that 
enable men to unite a general acknowledgment of 
Christ, with a reliance on their own works and de¬ 
servings, and prayers to saints and angels. 

It is on this account tliat it has been my duty in 
India to proclaim the doctrine of Christ, as it were, 
from the house-tops. The scope of all my cautions 
has been this. Let no man beguile you with enticing 
words. And with this I have, as I humbly trust, 
earnestly recommended, also, that due and enlight¬ 
ened regard to the order and discipline which our 
next verse will lead me to enforce. 

Ver. 5. For though I he absent in the Jlesh, yet am I 
with you in the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and 
the stedfastness of your faith in Christ. 

3. This is our apostle s last step in this touching 
exordium. Can anything be imagined more tender 
and gentle towards his feeble Colossians, or, at the 
same time, more encouraging to them, than this 


* Scott, 2 Cor. ii. 17. 
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commendation of their general state? And how 
much is the force of tin's increased by the anxiety 
which every word breathes, arid the joy which he 
tolls them he felt, absent as he was in the flesh, and a 
prisoner for their sakes and the other Gentiles at 
Rome, at beholding in spirit their order and obe¬ 
dience to Epaphras, Archippus, and their other affec¬ 
tionate pastors, and also the stedfastness of their faith 
in Christ. 

His absence he had already intimated, verse 1; 
lmt he here recurs to it with more exquisite pathos, 
tvlljng them that it made no difference in his love; 
for he was present, as it were, in spirit, and rejoiced 
in their prosperity, just as if he were actually at Co- 
losse or Laodieea. ‘ Go on,’ as though he had said, 
‘ as you have begun ; I joy and rejoice with you all.’ 
i Theta, iii- “ Now I live, if ye stand fast in the Lord.” Perse- 
vore in the good course you are holding. Let no 
licv.iii.il. false apostles by enticing words deceive you. “Hold 
fast that you have, that no man take your crown.” 

In this commendation he unites two things, order, 
and stedfastness in the faith ; order, the fence and 
guard, stedfastness of faith, the end in view’; order, 
the garb and ornament, stedfastness of faith, the 
substance of the Christian character. Here, however, 
we must pause, and enter at some length into the 
apostle’s instruction. 

The word order is a military term. It imports 
discipline, submission, prompt compliance with the 
commands of a captain, due attention to the rank 
and place each one holds, and the special duty ap- 
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pointed him. It stands opposed to all desultory, 
self-willed, sudden, isolated movements. Its im¬ 
portance to all success in military tactics is well 
known. 

In a milder and gentler sense, order is equally 
essential in spiritual concerns. It here includes all 
the parts of a paternal church government; the 
vigilance of ministers the obedience of the Hocks; 
the* maintenance of discipline: the settled course of 
things for the due choice of pastors, for the adminis¬ 
tration of the word and sacraments, and the edifica¬ 
tion of the faithful. 

There is nothing more important and more beau¬ 
tiful than order, when connected with stedfastness in 
the faith of Christ; nothing, indeed, is more vapid and 
heartless than mere order without the truth of the 
Gospel; but on the other hand nothing is sooner 
weakened and destroyed than stedfastness in Christ, 
if order be overlooked. The apostle avoids both 
evils, by uniting the stedfastness in their faith in 
Christ with due order in the church. 

It is my earnest prayer that in India the scrip¬ 
tural and beautiful order of our Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as settled by Cranmer, Ridley, Jewel, and 
Hooker, may be conjoined with this stedfastness in 
Christ. Our church is comparatively new in this 
diocese, as Christianity is. It requires, therefore, 
more attention on the part of the younger members 
of it to enter into its real character, and to submit 
cheerfully to its mild regulations, so as to avoid 
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superstition and will-worship on the one hand, and 
ignorance and enthusiasm on the other. When the 
religious principle is first awakened in the mind, the 
overwhelming nature and necessity of internal and 
vital Christianity naturally and most properly occu¬ 
pies the chief regard; and thence arises a danger 
lest carelessness as to other considerations, which, 
though subordinate, are still necessary, should be in¬ 
dulged. This is wrong. Church government is of 
divine appointment, and demands attention in its 
place. 

■ Jhe scriptural rules are brief, but comprehensive. 
“Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
i e»r. xiv. « God is not the author of confusion but of peace, as 
i Cor. xi. i u a u the churches of the saints.” “ The rest will I 

o4. 

set in order when I come.” “We have no such 
Titus i. c. custom, neither the churches of God.” “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou miglitest set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders 
in every city, as I had appointed thee.” 

Pregnant directions these; and when connected 
with such apostolic ■warnings as the foilowing, most 
Rom. xvi. emphatic and conclusive. “ Mark them which cause 
a. tsxx. 29, division and offences, and avoid them.” “ I know 

90 . 

that grievous wolves shall enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock. Also of your ownselves shall men 
arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away dis- 
Oui. v. 13.ciples after them.” “Ye are called unto .liberty, 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh.” 
l Cor. i.io. “Now I beseech you, brethren, that ye all speak 
the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
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amongst you.” “ Whereas there is among you envy¬ 
ing, ami strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal ?” 

With such commands and cautions, the humble, 
peaceful members of our church will cheerfully com¬ 
ply. They wiil rejoice to walk orderly, and will not 
allow themselves to be deceived with enticing words 
either as to doctrine or discipline. 

And in the present, day, when the invasion of a 
semi-popish spirit has deluged our church; when a 
system of uncommanded human traditions has been 
obtruded on us ; when one and one only rigid form of 
church discipline and }x>lity has been magnified .ex¬ 
travagantly, and made essential to the being of a 
church; when an apostolical succession has been 
feigned in a sense in which it never existed; when 
the all-sufficiency of Christ for our salvation has 
been sapped by over-statements about the sacra¬ 
ments, ceremonies, fastings, genuflexions, garments, 
and sub-divisions of sacred edifices—in such a day 
there is a danger of the pious young members of our 
church rushing to the opposite extreme, and throw¬ 
ing off that due regard to order, and that reasonable 2 Tin., iii. 
subjection to pastors, which the Scriptures, as we 
liave seen, enjoin, and which is essential to edification 
and peace. 

At the glorious period of the Reformation, the 
fanaticism of the peasant-revolt in Germany arose at 
first fcom the mere neglect of order and respect for 
the directions of Luther and his noble companions. 

During the times of Charles I. and the Common- 
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wealth, the overthrow of church and state resulted 
from not distinguishing between church government 
and order in their substantial characters, and the 
errors of existing functionaries; and from allowing 
religious enthusiasm to be embittered by political 
heats. 

In the last few years we have had too many spe¬ 
cimens, also, of the mischiefs occasioned by the neglect 
of a spirit of order and reasonable submission in in¬ 
different points to our national church. Some of the 
most pious persons, apparently, have been seduced 
from their quiet, religious course by political partisan¬ 
ship, and have lost insensibly their stedfastness and 
faith in Christ , as well as aided in designs of which 
they were little conscious. 

Thank God, both classes of evils have been in 
some degree checked. The semi popish errors have 
been exposed by the concurrent or almost concurrent 
judgment of our bishops and learned clergy, together 
with the proceedings of one of our Universities; and 
their “ folly is becoming manifest to all men.” On 
this quarter we have only, in India, to watch against 
the remains of the poison. The outcry against the 
Church, on the other hand, has also been silenced, 
and a spirit of peace and order restored. Its efforts 
are more vigorously directed to the instruction and 
salvation of our immense population at home, and to 
the forming of dioceses in our colonies abroad.* The 
mass of our people are more attached to our esta¬ 
blished worship than ever ; and God is blessing and 
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enlarging wonderfully the foreign missions of our 
church. 

At such a moment, let me exhort my younger 
brethren, both of the priesthood and amongst the 
laity, to observe the excellent rule of our apostle. 
Let them unite order with stedfastness in the faith of 
Christ. 

The calm and learned discussions of divines on the 
different branches of church questions, I have no 
fear of. In argument fairly .conducted we stand im¬ 
pregnable. The various effects which early educa¬ 
tion, friendship, habits of mind, courses of read fug, 
example of parents, produce, are provided for, in 
the full toleration granted under our free govern¬ 
ment. Where conscience has peaceably and cauti¬ 
ously asserted its sway, however erroneous in our opi¬ 
nion its determinations, we are silent. The neglect 
of order, also, occasioned by the absolute want of 
ministers and churches in our crowded populations is 
a temporary evil, and to be pitied and remedied 
rather than too severally blamed. Let churches and 
ministers be supplied, and the evil disappears. 

What I am anxious to recommend in India is a 
firm, enlightened attachment to our church from prin¬ 
ciple, without the condemnation of those who, quietly 
and without attempting violent methods, differ from 
us. I wish to keep our own people together. For 
I am perfectly persuaded that our incomparable order 
of ecclesiastical polity will commend itself, both 
from its divine authority and beneficial effects, to 
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all thinking memlxjrs of our communion more and 
more, in the east, as it has done for three centuries 
in the west. 

If ever the “ glorious Gospel of the blessed God” 
is to be diffused over the world, as assuredly it is, it 
will be in a way of order amongst the clergy—order 
amongst the members of our church—order amongst 
the missionaries—order amongst the catechists and 
converts, and order in the celebration of the word 
and sacraments, under the paternal superintendence 
of our chief pastors and bishops. 

'At the same time, it must ever be remembered, 
that order cannot supply the place of the divine bless¬ 
ing and grace ; and that nothing will keep our people 
together, or prosper our missions, except as stedfast- 
ness in thefaith of Christ, and a niikl and paternal dis¬ 
cipline, are united with a jealous adherence to hismedi- 
ation, and entire reliance on the operations of the Holy 
Ghost upon the hearts of men. In this way will charity 
cement all the bonds of religious and civil ‘society. 
Thus will the churches be comforted, being knit toge¬ 
ther in love. Thus will everything be in its place. 
Christ the hope of glory fully preached; the riches of 
the full assurance of understanding in him acknow¬ 
ledged, and the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
hidden in Christ sought out, will enable our pastors 
to say, in their measure, with our apostle, Though 
we be absent in the flesh, yet we are with you. in the 
spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the sted- 
fastness of your faith in Christ. 
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Note. —I add a few remarks on the excellency of onr Liturgy, 
on the weakness of the more common objections raised against it, 
and on the danger of a restless temper, taken from my first pub¬ 
lished sermon in India, January 6, 1833. 

That our own church is founded on the apostolical model, and 
has all the requisites to a pure church of Christ, I will not stop 
to argue. 

She has been acknowledged by almost universal assent to be 
amongst the purest of the Protestant communities ; as her Liturgy, 
her Offices, her Articles, and her Homilies were drawn up with the 
greatest deliberation, and at a time when the Reformers had for 
nearly half a century been acquiring maturity of judgment upon 
every question of doctrine and discipline. They are admitted to 
be most scriptural. Her moderation also on all doubtful poiijta, 
the decency and simplicity of her worship, the large portion of 
the holy Scriptures which are read in her services, her primitive 
administration of the sacraments, her edifying series of fasts and 
festivals, have long formed a point of approximation and union 
for discordant parties, as tending to protect religion at once from 
the inroads of heresy, superstition, and enthusiasm. Especially, 
is her confession of faith, expanded as it is in her Homilies, 
a model of evangelical doctrine. She has accordingly stood 
forth for three centuries the bulwark of Christianity in the greatest 
of the Protestant nations. 

With regard to the objections to which the aspect of the times 
at home may again have given a temporary importance, as they 
have been repeatedly answered, I will be almost wholly silent. 
I will only observe that those who withdraw from a national 
church, because of the necessarily general language of her offices 
—or because of the accidental change, by the lapse of time and 
the current of modern theological language, in the signification of 
a single term. Regeneration*—or because of decay in that which 

* I allude to the use of the word when it occurs in Scripture and in our services, 
as connected with baptism, as its sign and seal, and attestation before the Church; 
and the more popular use of it, which has obtained for the last century, without 
reference to the Sacrament, and as synonymous with the numerous other terms by 
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no platform of discipline can ensure, tlie personal piety of her 
ministers—or because of supposed defects in the mode of her 
connexion (so salutary in itself, though not essential to hei as a 
church) with the State which protects it—or because of the greater 
or less extent of dioceses, or because of the mode of apportioning 
support to the clergy, or because of the greater or less measure of 
popularity attached to her by circumstances, appear to me not to 
understand the grounds of commuuion with a visible church of 
Christ; which, whilst her doctrines and confessions remain un¬ 
touched, her primitive ecclesiastical polity, her scriptural Articles, 
her devotional and sublime Liturgy—in a word, all that consti¬ 
tutes a pure visible Church of Christ, can never be safely deserted 
because of such defects as spring from the gene-al corruption of 
man, or on account of the infirmities and imperfections of all 
national churches, or from the different degrees of the divine 
blessing actually resting upon her—no changes of merely eccle¬ 
siastical polity eotdd alter these things. To advance such ob¬ 
jections is merely to say that our church is not a perfect one. 
Before the members of it can consistently withdraw from its com¬ 
munion, and, liy withdrawing, aid, however unintentionally, its 
overthrow, a case must be made out something resembling that of 
our Reformers when they came out, or rather were driven out, 
from the Church of Rome. 1. That her doctrines, once simple 
and scriptural, have been corrupted by public authoritative acts 
and documents. 2. That she has introduced as articles of belief 
tenets and usages which partake of the nature of idolatry. 3. 
That she has undermined the foundation of faith by setting up 
the authority of tradition as co-ordinate with that of holy Scrip¬ 
ture. 4. That she has virtually introduced other mediators be¬ 
sides the only Mediator and Saviour Jesus Christ. 5. That she 
has invented purgatory. 6. That she has set up infused grace 
and human merits as the ground in part of our justification before 
God, 7. That she has set up unlimited claims of infallibility 

which the decisive commencements of conversion are designated. Define the sense, 
in which you use tiie word, and the controversy in most cases would cease. So 
as to the other Sacrament. 
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ami exclusive salvation. 8. That she has made the pretended 
supremacy of the pope a form of communion. 9. That she has 
indignantly spurned at all attempts, however discreet, to restore 
her to her original principles aud confessions. 10. That she has 
persecuted and silenced all who differ from her. 11. And that, 

* V 

instead of retracting, she has openly confirmed and made her 
own the accumulated errors of ages. 

Here is a ease clear, strong, palpable. But for individuals to 
begin by speculating abstractedly on their natural rights—to 
magnify errors and inconveniences and abuses incident to all 
schemes of church polity,—to abuse the exaggerated admissions 
made by a few inconsiderable writers as if they contained the 
real truth of the case—to draw up theories of possible improve¬ 
ments, and co launch forth on a voyage of discovery, as it wer«y» 
after forms of ecclesiastical discipline ; ns if nothing had been 
settled bv the experience of eighteen centuries, and nothing was 
due to the testimony of antiquity as to matters of fact—is surely 
to bring in interminable confusion. A man might almost as well 
pretend to act thus as to his subjection to civil authority. All 
society, civil or religious, implies a partial sacrifice of our natural 
liberty for the common benefit. And no individual should dis¬ 
turb the peace of Christ’s flock till he is prepared to reply to this 
question: Is he sura, if he subverts the existing order of church 
government, that he cau substitute another decisively better. 
Till he cau answer this fearful question in the affirmative, the far 
wiser course is to give himself to prayer for that grace of Al¬ 
mighty God which alone can set right the disorders whether of 
nations or individuals—and to seek to remedy, in the unity of the 
Church, particular evils as they arc discovered.* 

It will be remembered that iu all this statement we are in¬ 
structing the members of our own communion only, and espe¬ 
cially the young, in the grounds of a rational adherence to the 
religion of their fathers—and after repeated attacks. With 
others we venture not, we desire not to interfere. We yield 

* These sentiments, and yet more strongly expressed, I published when a 
private clergyman, twenty-seven years since. 

N 
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most cheerfully to them the freedom of opinion which we claim for 
ourselves. To set everything right according to our several 
judgments is impossible,—of controversy there is no end. Let 
us each, then, pursue our own conviction of duty ; and let us em¬ 
ploy in the very best manner we can the actual materials found to 
our hand. Let us expend our strength, not in proselyting our 
fellow Christians to our particular forms, hut in converting the 
heathen and Mahommcdan population, and in promoting truth, 
peace, nnd holiness amongst all who are already Christians. This 
is the truly charitable spirit. In this I am persuaded I shall have 
the concurrence of all thoughtful and discreet persons, of whatever 
confession, in this vast empire. It is not such well-informed and 
pious persons, e\ en if they are adversaries, that I fear. The learned 
‘ numbers of the Church of Scotland, of all the foreign churches of 
Europe nnd Asia, and of our own settled and quiet Christian bodies, 
though not of our church, I esteem and venerate. It is rather 
the inexperience of young, though well meaning, individuals that 
I dread—who, though very slightly furnished with learning and 
only moderately read in past history^, think they possess, in good 
intentions nnd a disregard of consequences, all that is necessary 
for assailing the most venerable and scriptural churches. To 
this fretful, prurient restlessness, which knows not what it wants, 
and which, if it could gain its end to day, would start in a new 
race of agitation to-morrow, we must oppose the meek but steady- 
front of truth and wisdom. On this subject I concur with my 
revered predecessor, the first bishop of this See. “ If they act,” 
says that great prelate, referring to different missionary insti¬ 
tutions, not of the Church of England, “ on the views of com¬ 
passion for the heathen which alone are professed,” they will 
“avoid, instead of seeking, collision with, the Established 
Church, or even with any sect which has accomplished so much 
that it may be said to he already in possession. The practi¬ 
cability of adopting this course of conduct for the present cannot 
he questioned. What immeasurable tracts still remain un¬ 
trodden by believers iu Christ.”—“ By' such a course of proceed¬ 
ing the work of conversion would be more rapid than it is at 
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present; and though nations might thus be gained over to modes 
of faith which we could not in all respects approve, yet, convinced 
that Christianity in any of its forms is beyond comparison better 
than paganism, we should bless God for the result.”* 

In a similar spirit, the eminently pious and learned Archbishop 
Wake in the beginning of the last century, observes, “ I bless 
God that I was born and have been bred in an Episcopal Church, 
which I am convinced has been the government established in the 
Christian Church, from the very time of the apostles. But I 
should be unwilling to affirm* that where the ministry is not epis¬ 
copal, there is no church, nor any true administration of the 
sacraments. And very mauy there are among us who are zealous 
for episcopacy, yet dare not go so far as to annul the ordinances 
of God performed by any other ministry.” And the judicious 
Hooker, more than a century earlier, says in his incomparable 
work, “ Another extraordinary vocation is when the exigence of 
necessity doth constrain to leave the usual way of the Church ; 
where the Church must needs have some ordained, and neither 
hath nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain ; in case of such 
necessity, the ordinary institution of God hath given often-times, 
and may give, place.” And so all our greatest bishops and 
divines from the Reformation downwards ; as Mr. Goode in his 
incomparable work on “The Rule of Faith,” has demonstrated. 

For myself I am persuaded that our national establishment is 
peculiarly adapted for nourishing the infant churches in Eastern 
Asia. The native converts can never stand alone. A -general 
Christianity would soon be no Christianity at all. A Scriptural 
liturgy, offices for the sacraments, a well-regulated ministry, a 
presiding helper and overseer, that is, a bishop, in each district, 
and the protection of a Christian state, are most needful for their 
stedfastness and growth in Christianity. Amongst the possible 
forms of church government, then, surely our own would have a 
claim to consideration, even if she had not set her foot in India, 
Her mild paternal discipline, her tolerant spirit, her moderate 
and wise and scriptural doctrines, her simple affecting liturgy, 

* Bonney’* Middleton, p. 222. 
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would well qualify her to give solidity and permanence to the 
young and feeble religion of Asia. But she is already amongst 
us, and is gradually diffusing herself by her chaplains and mis¬ 
sionaries. She makes therefore a peculiar demand on the allegi¬ 
ance of those who profess to be her members. Nor do I doubt 
that she will take her full part in the mighty enterprise of illumi¬ 
nating the heathen around her and thus become a blessing in the 
eastern, ns she has long been in the western, world. 

And surely there is an additional pleasure in propagating Christi¬ 
anity in unison with the sympathies and usages of our beloved 
country at home. To use the self-same litanies and lessons—the 
very catechism and offices which are in veneration there, has a 
sacred charm. Not to say that the training of our converts in 
our National Church will be the most likely way of attaching 
India to the British sceptre, and of creating a point of con¬ 
tinued affection between our government and its native subjects 
and allies. 


LECTURE XV. 

EXHORTATION TO GROWTH IN GRACE—CAUTION 
AGAINST VAIN PHILOSOPHY — HUMAN TRADI¬ 
TIONS—RUDIMENTS OF THE WORLD. 

Col. ii. G——S. 

Tub apostle having finished his introduction, 
proceeds now to refute the errors at Colosse which 
he had all along in view. But he pauses first to 
give a brief exhortation, for the second and third 
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time, to grow in the faith of Christ: verses G ami 7; 
and then at length, having thus prepared his way 
by the whole of the first chapter, and the exordium 
and exhortation in this, begins the direct and pointed 
condemnation of the false teachers, which occupies 
the rest of this chapter : verses 8—213. 

Tin's is a divine method, to establish our flocks 
well in all the mystery of Christ first of all ; and 
then, and not before, to controvert any particular 
corruption springing up among them. Cautions 
against deceivers will not of themselves build tip the 
soul in Christ; but cautions following upon the full 
exposition of the Gospel and growing out of it. art; 
of tlu* last moment; especially when a tender and 
paternal spirit, with incessant labours and prayers on 
the part of the minister, prepares the flock for his 
warning voice. 


(!. As ye hnru therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord , 
so walk ye in him : 

7. Itooted and built up in him, and stablished in the 
faith, as ye hare been lauyht , aboundiny therein with 
t hanksyiriny. 

In our apostle’s exhortation to growth in the 
grace of Christ, he calls on them, 1st, to proceed in 
the course on which they had entered; 2nd, to seek 
to be established more and more in the faith; 3rd, 
to remember the instructions they had heard; and 
4th, to mingle abundant acts of gratitude with all 
their other religious duties and feelings. 
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As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, 
so walk ye in him. 

1. They had by true faith received Christ the Lord 
into their understandings, hearts, and affections, as 
their only Saviour. They had embraced him as 
the “ Deliverer from the power of darkness;” as 
having made “ redemption through his blood; as the 
image of the invisible God,”' and the “ first-born of 
every creature;” as the Creator, Conservator, and 
Final End of all things. They had received 
him as the “ the Head of the church,” as having 
^niaile peace by the blood of his cross,” and recon¬ 
cile*] them thereby to their offended Maker, Sove¬ 
reign, and Judge. They had received him as “ their 
hope of glorv,” and as the great mystery of grace 
amongst the Gentiles, “ in whom were hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

They had only then to proceed and walk on in 
the way in which they were. Every course of life 
is described in Scripture by the familiar image of 
a way. So, “ the way of the just is uprightness 
“ the way of transgressors is hard ;” and “ the way 
of the wicked God turneth upside-down.” 

Thus the apostle exhorts the Colossians, as they 
had received Christ, to go on and to walk in him as 
the way to heaven in all the acts of holy love, 
universal obedience, and simple dedication to his ser¬ 
vice. They had received him aright, they had sub¬ 
mitted to him in all his characters and offices, they 
had embraced him in every part of his salvation; in 

8 
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the same manner, then, let them proceed and walk 
in him. For Christ is “ the way, as well as the Jot “ * iv - 6 - 
truth and the life.” He is the right path; the 
king's highway to glory; the royal road to heaven. 

In this way they must not stand still, not go back, 
not hesitate; but go straight on from day to day, as 
a wise and steady traveller, who does not forsake 
his road, but pursues it to the end of his journey. 

Day by day, week by week, we must walk in Christ 
—“ walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called.” The way is sure; the road firm and good; 
the direction it takes straight for the heavenly city. 

Go on, then, and turn not aside into bye-paths, or 
flowery meads of error, or what may seem a nearer 
and pleasanter road. 

This is one part of growth in the grace of Christ; 
another follows: 

Rooted and built up in him, and established in the 
faith. 

2. Establishment in Christ would follow a close 
walk with him in his ordinances and commandments. 

This stability is more than “ the assurance of under¬ 
standing” spoken of in verse 2. That related to a 
firm and full conviction and comprehension of “ the 
mystery of Christ,” as the foundation of the peculiar 
scheme of the Gospel. The being rooted, and built 
up, and stablished in the faith, includes much more; 
it is a. growth in the entire faith, and love, and 
hope of Christ Jesus, with all its inward experience 
and holy fruits. 
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The apostle had used similar language, chap. i. 25. 
“ If ye continue in the faith, grounded and settled, 
and be not moved away from the hope of the Gospel.” 
His copious prayers, also, in verse 2nd of this chap¬ 
ter, and 9th, 10th, and 11th of the first, implied, as 
we have said, the same sentiments. 

St. Paid employs two metaphors in the passage 
now before us. They should be rooted in Christ, 
as a tree “ planted” in a firm and immoveable soil, 
Jcr. xvii-8. “ and spreading out its roots by the river.” 

The other image is taken from an edifice; they 
Rinst be built it]> in Christ, as the sure foundation ; 
remembering that a house not sustained on an ade¬ 
quate and firm base will fall. 

In both ways, as a tree and as a building, they 
must be established in the faith. All the parts of the 
building must rest on Christ—all the roots of the 
tree must be fixed in him and attached immediately 
to him. The Colossians must not only walk in him 
externally, but have the internal roots of their reli¬ 
gion worked into him, and all the superstructure re¬ 
posing upon him directly, as the only foundation laid 
in Zion. 

Those who cleave to Christ in profession only, 
whilst their roots are fixed elsewhere, and their 
house rests on some other foundation, will never re¬ 
sist the inundations of error and the storms of ad¬ 
versity. 

3. The apostle adds, Srdly, that they should re¬ 
member the instruction they had heard. 
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As ye have been taught. He bad already referred 
to Epaphras, i. 7, and to his own incessant labours 
and prayers for them: verses 23, 28, and 29. He 
now repeats the admonition, to show them that God 
works ordinarily by means of his faithful ministers ; 
that they must not be weary of the doctrine they 
had received; nor seek new teachers; and that 
steady docility to the instructions of Timothy, Epa¬ 
phras, Archippus, or others, their appointed shep¬ 
herds, would be a chief step to their establishment 
in the faith. 

4. Abounding therein with thanksgiving: for thu 
magnitude of the benefits they have received should 
not be forgotten. With these they should cheer 
and console their hearts under difficulties. Gratitude 
would also engage Almighty God to grant them far¬ 
ther benefits, and would tend to keep them from the 
sophistries of false teachers. “ The joy of the Lord,’’ 
says the prophet, “ is your strength.” 

8. Beware lest any wan spoil yon thronyli philosophy 
and rain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi¬ 
ments of the world, and not after Christ. 

In these words, and in the three verses of which 
they are a part, verses 8, 9, 10, we have a summary 
of the rest of this important chapter, and an opening 
to the particular errors relating to the mediation of 
Christ,.to guard against which the apostle had so 
earnestly desired that they might “ come to the full 
assurance of understanding, to the acknowledgment 


Noli. viii. 
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of the mystery of God, and the Father, and of 
Christ, and might be established, and rooted, and 
built up in the faith of Christverses 2, 6, 7. 

He divides the corrupt doctrines which he is about 
to condemn into three classes—philosophical specu¬ 
lations ; traditions framed merely by man, and flow¬ 
ing from them; and elements or rudiments of the Mo¬ 
saic dispensation from which they both took their rise; 
and he condemns them in the verses before us in com¬ 
mon, on four grounds: they are not after Christ"» 
they go to deny “ the fulness of the Godhead bodily 
tlgit dwells in him;” they are inconsistent with the 
fundamental doctrine of the Epistle, and of the 
whole Gospel, “ that we are complete in himand 
they rob Christ of his oflice and glory as the “ head 
of all principality and power.” 

These points, which are briefly touched on in 
these three verses, are resumed in the remainder of 
the chapter, as we shall see; the several corruptions 
are more fully opened; and additional grounds of 
condemnation are laid. 

This is the first express mention in our Epistle of 
the errors the apostle had in view all along in the 
first chapter, and the beginning of the second; and 
it demands our especial attention. With the subse¬ 
quent details, it forms the most graphic picture of 
tvm. ii. « the man of sin,” as the apostle elsewhere calls the 
western apostacy, anywhere to be found in the Bible- 
Rome is depicted in all her deformity; her princi¬ 
ples and practices are described by a heaven-inspired 
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pen; and all the prophecies concerning her in the 
Old and New Testament are compressed, as we shall 
see, into a few verses; and all who are in danger 
of following her, or leaning towards her, are most 
plainly and solemnly warned. 

1. The apostle first speaks of philosophy: beware 
lest any man spoil* you through philosophy and vain 
deceit. This is an alarm as against a thief covertly 
approaching in the night. “ Take care,” as though 
the apostle had said, “ be on your guard ; an enemy 
is near; keep a constant watch, lest any one make 
a prey of you and carry you off as his spoil, by 
heathen and deceitful pretences to philosophy.” For 
the allusion is to the robber or beast of prey unable 
to enter the sheepfold by open violence, but attempt¬ 
ing it by fraud and cunning ; and who is known to 
be near at band. 

The church is the fold of Christ, the good and 
great Shepherd, who “ gave his life for the sheep John x. is. 
the flock are the faithful; the sheep-fold in which 
they are secure is the pure doctrine and ministrations 
of the true shepherds; the false apostles are robbers, 
who, being unable to enter by the door, “ climb up 
up some other waythe danger is lest these ma¬ 
rauders should by craft get into the fold, and steal 
some of the flock, and carry them off as a booty; 

just as the Amalekites, after plundering Ziklag, bore i .Sam. xxx. 

• ] 2 

awayas their spoil the families and property of ’ 

David and his people. “ The thief cometh not,” said John x. 10 . 

* The word means, to carry off as a prey—so in verse 20. 
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our Lord, “ but to kill, and to steal, and to destroy; 
1 am come,” he proceeds, “ that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 

lly philosophy and vain deceit the apostle does not 
condemn true and noble philosophy in its proper 
sphere, which is the love and pursuit of wisdom, and 
is engaged in the*cautious investigation of the works 
of God, for the honour of the'divine Creator and the 
benefit of man. Jiut he explains what he condemns 
by the expository words rain deceit —a philosophy 
falsely so called, baseless, dreamy, vain glorious, and 
meddling with what is above its ken, and not sub¬ 
mitted to its award. 

What this was we shall see more in detail here¬ 
after. It is sufficient now to say, that all attempts 
to alter the perfect revelation of Christ, to sit in 
judgment upon the matters contained in it—to add 
to it by speculative theories about angels and saints 
—to bring in tin* wisdom of this world to interpret 
and explain away the dictates of divine wisdom, is a 
rain deceit, however dignified with the name of philo¬ 
sophy, beguiling “ men with enticing words.” 

Our apostle solemnly condemns the same false 
wisdom in his Epistle to the Corinthians, which is a 
i Cor.i.ia comment on the verse before us. “ For it is writ- 
~ 2i ' ten,” he begins, “ I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent,” that is, the philosophers Of the 
world. Next he indignantly inquires, « Where is 
the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the dis- 
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puter of this world ?” designating the precise cha¬ 
racter of the disputatious leaders of sects in Greece 
and Home. “ Hath not God,” our apostle goes on, 
“ made foolish the wisdom of this world T “ For 
after that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching”—that which the philosophers accounted 

such—“ to save them that believe. For the .lews 

* 

require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom.” 
Thus he divides off, and designates by their appro¬ 
priate characters, the two chief classes of the cor¬ 
rupters of the faith,—“ but we preach Christ crucU 
tied, unto the Jews a stumbling-block,”—as we shall 
presently see,—“ and to the Greeks,” the philoso¬ 
phers with whom we are now concerned, “ foolish¬ 
ness ; but unto us who are saved,” and keep on our 
guard lest any artfully carry us off from the fold, 
“ Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 

And in his Epistle to the Homans our apostle 
thus opens the vain deceit of philosophy, and de¬ 
nounces the doom passed by the Almighty upon it: 
“ They became vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened; professing themselves 
to be wise,”—philosophers,—“ they became fools;” 
“ and as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge,” being “ in their minds alienated from 
him," by M’icked works, “ God gave them up to a 
reprobate mind.” 

2. After the traditions of men, is the apostle’s 
second class of corruptions, derived from the first. Vain 
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deceit having once possessed the mind, an infinity of 
mere human traditions, with no pretence to a divine 
origin, and handed down from age to age, are in¬ 
sensibly accumulated, and at length are formed into a 
code of observances, austerities, abstinences, supersti¬ 
tious rites, idolatries, from which men hope, after 
the doctrine of heathen philosophy, mixed with 
Judaical notions, to overcome the passions and appe¬ 
tites of fallen nature, and attain to the knowledge 
and fruition of the Deity. These are the baseless 
human traditions invented by uninspired and unau¬ 
thorised teachers, imposed upon the neck of the dist 
oiples, inconsistent with the liberty of the Gospel, 
and a sandy foundation for presumptuous claims of 
merit before God. 

3. A fter the rudiments of the world, is the apostle’s 
third class of errors. We might possibly under¬ 
stand this expression as explanatory of the preceding: 
The traditions of men. But I rather think, from the 
subsequent course of the apostle’s argument, and the 
resumption there made of the several classes, that 
he intends the Mosaical rites, of which circumcision 
was the head and pledge.. For he enters immediately 
upon this topic (verses 11—17) after the passage 
we are considering. These differed from merely 
human traditions, because they boasted of a divine 
origin, and were therefore more likely to seduce the 
minds of the Gentile converts, when artfully pressed 
by the Jewish zealots. The philosophical subtleties, 
also, about angels, which the Jews were too ready to 
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graft, on the suggestion of the heathen doctors, 
upon the Mosaical revelation, would naturally 
Hnd a congenial soil in the unstable amongst the 
Colossians, from their education, association of 
thoughts, and social habits, before their conversion. 
From both of these corruptions the purely human 
traditions followed with a rapid tide. Accordingly, 
the apostle, in opening afterwards these classes of 
errors, begins with that which was the most plausi¬ 
ble, and which was the basis of them all—the Mo¬ 
saic rites: verses 11—17 ; then he goes on to vain 
philosophy: verses 18 and 10 ; and lastly, comes t» 
the offspring of both, which would bring them back 
to a worse yoke than the ceremonial law—human 
traditions, with a show of wisdom, a pretended 
humility, and an uncommanded neglect of the body: 
verses 20—23. 

So that the general heathen philosophy about 
demons, angels, and saints, may be described as 
taking two courses, turning off’, as it were, into 
two roads—its first and main path was the Mo¬ 
saic rites, as having had originally a divine autho¬ 
rity, and being in full possession of the Jewish 
mind—its second tract was austerities, fastings, ce¬ 
libacy, &c., without any pretence to God’s com¬ 
mand ; and the three threatened the overthrow of 
the Gospel, especially as to the capital doctrine 
of the completeness of Christ’s mediation, founded 
on the blood of his cross. 

I understand, therefore, by the rudiments of the 
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world, both here and in verse 20, what the apostle 
evidently does in Gal. iv. 3, 9, 10, “ Even so we, 
when we were children, were in bondage under the 
elements of the world,” (margin, rudiments,) “ but 
now, after that ye have known God, or rather are 
known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and 
beggarly elements, wliereunto ye desire to be in 
bondage ?” Here the Mosaic ceremonies and rites 
are clearly intended, which were in themselves an 
earthly, external, introductory religion; shadows at 
best, and in their first state; gendering to bondage 
through the corruption of the human heart; and, 
if separated from Christ, and thrust on the con¬ 
sciences of men now they were abolished, “ weak 
and beggarly elements,” and nothing more. 

And I am inclined to think that the main danger 
from the three errors in the circumstances of the 
Colossians, was the vain philosophy, though not the 
most seductive in the first instance; which the turn 
of the apostle’s language, also, seems to me to inti¬ 
mate. lie ware lest any one make a spoil of you 
through — Sla —by means of philosophy; here the 
general corruption is stated, whether it turn off to 
the traditions of men, and be Kara, after, according 
to them, or the rudiments of the world. 

Here, then, let us stop and reflect on the divine 
warning and exhortation. Let us “ walk in Christ,” 
and let us “ beware of seducing teachers.” This is 
what India wants; a steady walk; establishment in 
the faith of Christ; roots deeply fixed in him ; the 
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goodly building resting wholly upon him; with 
due reverence for ministers, and gratitude to Al¬ 
mighty God for all his benefits. Thus we should 
grow constantly in grace; should stand unmoved 
and unhurt amidst those dangers and assaults which 
the apostle describes; yea, should be strengthened 
and more firmly rooted in Christ by the very storms 
and trials which burst• over us; as the sturdy oak, 
around whose base the earth is loosened, has its 
roots fixed more deeply in the soil by the agitation 
of the wintry blast. 


LECTURE XVI. 

CHRIST THE FULNESS OF THE GODHEAD BODILY 
—BELIEVERS COMPLETE IN HIM. 

Col. ii. 9, 10. 

Ouk apostle now proceeds to the four general 
grounds on which he condemns in common the 
three classes of error which he had briefly de¬ 
scribed. 

1. They are “ not after Christ;” (verse 8;) they 
were not in keeping with his religion; not agree¬ 
able to, nor connected with, nor according to Christ. 


o 
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They were “ after the traditions of men or they 
were “ after,” they were according to, “ the rudi¬ 
ments of the world,” as they were all worked in 
‘‘ through” and by means of “ philosophy and vain 
deceitbut, whatever they were, they were neither 
through, nor after, Christ. 

There is a tone and character in the Christian 
doctrine peculiar to itself. • This arises from the 
views which it inculcates of the fall and guilt of 
man; of its astonishing scheme of redemption, by 
“ the mystery of God and the Father, and of 
"Christ;” of the contrite and tender heart which it 
requires; of the deep humility and implicit faith 
with which it is to be received, and the heavenly 
life and abstraction from the world which it 
breathes. These cannot consist with the pride of a 
vagrant imagination, or with the officious intermed¬ 
dling of philosophical speculations, or with the yoke 
lieb. ix. 2. of human commandments and a “ worldly sanctuary.” 
Christianityisa system peculiarand distinct from every 
other; it is the religion of a broken-hearted sinner in¬ 
grafted into Christ, receiving Christ, walking in him, 
knowing no wisdom but his, “ rooted and built up and 
established” in Christ. These human inventions are of 
another school; they are “ not after Christ; they may 
be after the J ewish zealots, or fanatical teachers of 
ceremonies ; they may be after the Pythagoreans or 
Platonists; they may be after Moses and his abro¬ 
gated law; but they are “ not after Christ;” they 
savour not the things of Christ; they puff up the 
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mind with conceit; they fix the affections on false 
objects; they draw off from that attachment to 
Christ and reliance upon him which is essential to 
Christianity ; they bring in other mediators. There 
is no kind of affinity between Christ and them. 

They are antagonist powers ; the substances will not 
amalgamate. As we cannot bv ahV process turn 
brass into gold, so we cannot improve and raise up 
vain philosophy into Christianity; we cannot be 
living to human inventions, and at the same time be 
living to Christ. 

m 

9. For in him dicelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
hod i Iff. 

This most sublime and striking declaration de¬ 
mands our utmost attention, especially as brought 
forward as a general argument against the three 
classes of errors before us. For to render philo¬ 
sophy mean and contemptible, to show traditions to 
be useless and impious, to dissipate for ever the 
shadows of the Mosaic law, “ the sun of righteous¬ 
ness” has only to shine forth. Ilis glory eclipses the 
flickering lights of human follv. 

In Christ dwclleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. Fulness is a term used by the Hebrews to 
signify all that anything contains. Thus, “ The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” “ the 

fulness of the sea shall be turned unto theethe 

• 7 

church is “ Christ s body, the fulness of him that Ej.h. i. 23 . 
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filleth all in all.” In a similar sense, we say of 
Adam, that there was in him all the fulness of 
humanity, that is, whatever is contained in the crea¬ 
ture man. 

In Christ, then, the fulness of the Godhead means 
all the perfections, attributes, and qualities which 
compose and fill, as it were, the divine nature—the 
rich and incomprehensible abundance of the perfec¬ 
tions with which this supreme and adorable nature 
is replete; as self-existence, sovereignty, omnipre¬ 
sence, omnipotence, eternity, and other properties 
-in the Deity; and which are all necessary in order 
to the appropriation of the name; for they in whom 
they are wanting arc only called Gods falsely or 
improperly, as heathen idols, magistrates, &c.; as 
the context of the passages in each case proves. 
But we have in Christ all the fulness of the Godhead , 
in the most proper and strict sense; all the perfec¬ 
tions, attributes, power, wisdom, eternity, self-exist¬ 
ence, omnipresence, truth, holiness ; so that “ what¬ 
ever we believe of the glory of the Father, that we 
believe of the glory of the Son, without any differ¬ 
ence or inequality.” 

The heathen deities only pretended to some few 
divine attributes in a modified degree ; some gifts 
of the supreme God; some portion of divinity. 
But here we have all the fulness of the Godhead , 
which the philosophers knew nothing pf, and 
therefore could not describe, much less claim for 
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their gods. The powers and ranks of angels were 
still more contemptible, in the comparison with 
this transcendent fulness of deity in Christ. 

The Jews boasted of their types and shadows, 
their sacrifices, their temples, their high priest; but 
these contained not the fulness of the Godhead, and 
did not pretend to do so. 

Even their slieehinah, or visible glory, was lost 
to the second temple—it no longer hovered over 
the ark of the covenant. And though it was no 
doubt for a time a symbol of present deity to the^ 
Jews; yet it was no more, it was a symbol only. 

And this is probably the reason of the apostle's 
adding the word bodily to this sublime description 
before us. In Christ dwelleth, abidetli permanently, 
resideth for ever, never to remove, never to depart, 
all the fulness of the Godhead —and this— bodily , sub¬ 
stantially, manifestly, as in a temple; not by a 
visible, material, shadowy splendour, but substan¬ 
tially and really; for Christ exercised in human 
nature all divine attributes, performed all divine 
works, and communicated all divine blessings to 
man, through the astonishing and incomprehensible 
union of the divine and human natures in his one 
person. 

God had often exhibited himself to men, but only 
in part; only in the creatures; only by his power 
and grace; but now the Ad-yoc or Eternal Word, 
which “ was in the beginning with God, and was 
God,” dwells, and dwells bodily, truly, completely. 
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and without a figure, in the human nature of Christ 
as God-man. We have all the fulness of present 
Deity in him. So that when lie “ was made flesh 
and dwelt”—tabernacled, pitched his tent, and 
’ abode—“ amongst us,”—“ we beheld liis glory — 
not a natural glory, as of the Shecliinah, but spiri¬ 
tual and divine, “ as of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Id. And jfe arc complete in him, which is the head of all 
/ irincijia/il // and power. 

3. An<l all this was for our complete salvation, as 
the apostle proceeds to infer, and ye are complete in 
him. The word complete is emphatic—it is of the 
same import and derivation as what is generally 
rendered* by our translators “ fulfilled.” To be com¬ 
plete in Christ is to be accomplished, finished, sup¬ 
plied, as from an infinite source, with all blessings 
in him. The breach of our nature is completely 
and in all respects repaired. We arc like empty 
vessels in ourselves; but we are filled up to the 
brim, so to speak, in him, and have no room for a 
drop of the wisdom of philosophy falsely so called, 
the traditions of erring men, or the abrogated cere¬ 
monies of Moses. As there is an original and 
divine fulness of the Godhead in Christ, so there is 
a derived fulness communicated to us. We are 
quite filled and completed by the fulness of the 
'• Godhead in Christ, who is “ made of God to us wis- 

* irA>//>oi/xu, imr\r)po>pivoi. 
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(lorn, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re¬ 
demption.” 

And so the apostle John, in the verse following 
those I have cited, goes on to speak of this commu¬ 
nicated fulness; “ and of his fulness,” as God-man, 
tabernacling amongst us, “ have all we received, and John i. 15 . 
grace for gracelarge and continually increasing 
supplies and flowings of grace from him. And thus 
St. Paul, in the first chapter, after his description 
of Christ as “ the image of the invisible God,” the 
creator and conservator of all things, and the recon¬ 
ciler by the blood of his cross, proceeds, as we lmviv 
seen, to open the channels of this ocean of grace 
to us ; “ and he is the head of the body, the church ; 
that in all things he might have the pre-emiuence; 
for it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness”—for our complete supply—“ dwell.” 

And again in this chapter, after speaking of “ the 
mystery of Christ” as one with the Father, and of 
the “ riches of the full assurance of understanding’ 
of that mystery, he proceeds to the communication 
of all this fulness to us ; “ In him are hid”—for our 
use and advantage—“ all the treasures of w isdom 
and knowledge”—subjoining the all-important cau¬ 
tion, “ and this I say lest any man beguile you with 
enticing words.” 

4. To shut out all possibility of mistake, however, 
the apostle further states, Who is the head of all prin¬ 
cipality and power; that is, of all the angelic hier¬ 
archies concerning whom he had before said, “ By 
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Christ were all things created that are in heaven 
anil earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions, or principalities or powers.” 
The worship, therefore, of angels and saints, of dead 
men and women, of the highest archangel himself, 
was idolatry; and the pretence of making them 
mediators, either of redemption or intercession, toge¬ 
ther with Christ, was an insult to “ the fulness of the 
Godhead” in him. All the angelic world is placed 
1 ivt. iii. under him ; “ angels, and principalities, and powers 
are made subject to himhe is their Creator, their 
'Chief, their Lord, their Master. They go at his bid- 
Ueb. i. 14 . ding to “ minister to the heirs of salvation.” He is 
their head as to empire, sovereignty, and confirma¬ 
tion in holiness and bliss; just as he is, in a stricter 
sense, the “ head of his body the church,” as to union 
and communication of the pardoning and sanctifying 
benefits of his salvation “ by the blood of his cross’’ 
and the operations of his Spirit. 

Here, then, are the general but decisive grounds 
of the condemnation of the three classes of errors 
briefly enumerated by the apostles. 1. They are 
“ not after Christ.” 2. They deny “ the fulness of 
the Godhead which dwelt bodily in him.” 3. They 
imply that we are still incomplete, and need some¬ 
thing to supply our wants. 4. They suppose that 
“ principalities and powers” are not subject to him. 

But all these suppositions are intolerable!. The 
scheme of the Gospel came from the hands of 
the Almighty, as all his works, perfect and com- 
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plete ; full, adequate, contrived with infinite wisdom 
for all the ends of the divine glory and human ne¬ 
cessities. To add to it is to mar the whole; is to 
misunderstand the entire design; is to “ trample Hub - 
underfoot the Son of God, and put him to an open 
shameis to lose our own souls. I have already 
more than once noted that the expression, Ye arc 
complete in him , is one of the summaries of the whole 
Epistle. And the pregnant import of this phrase 
seems to me to be especially directed against the 
error which the apostle places first in the words be¬ 
fore us, “ Philosophy and vain deceitan attempt* 
to “ beguile men with enticing words,” and carry 
unstable souls otf as a prey to false objects of wor¬ 
ship, and dependence for mediatorial grace; infer¬ 
ring that they were incomplete in Christ. The 
Mosaic errors gave occasion to this false scheme, as 
we shall see; but the wisdom of this world, dreams 
and speculations of the fallen mind about religion, 
baseless reasonings on the nature of angels, unsup¬ 
ported by revelation, appear to have most fixed the 
apostle’s attention. All stood upon a false philo¬ 
sophy. So it is with popery in every age ; the end* 
less speculations of the schoolmen; sophistry with 
its cobweb distinctions; baseless systems of media¬ 
tion by angels, and archangels, and saints, are its in¬ 
struments of confounding truth with error; many 
other false principles being combined. 

Beware, then, brethren. Let not the inventions 
of Plato or Pythagoras, Aristotle or Epictetus, of the 
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scholastic divines or the Tridentine fathers, draw 
you away from Christ. “ In whom dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” And, mark the 
words once more; Ye are complete in him ; —in him, 
in Christ, not in the church; not in a feigned apos¬ 
tolical succession; not in external forms; not in 
sacraments; but in him, and him only, you have 
“ all fulness,” ye are filled up and completed, as to 
all the parts of salvation, in Christ. 

Means, indeed, the ministry of the word, the 
sacraments, and a godly discipline, must be used in 
'their place with reverence. Apostolic order must 
have its portion of regard, as well as apostolic doc- 
trim'; as St. Paul enjoins in this Epistle, and in 
every other part of his inspired writings; but they 
must be kept quite subordinate to Christ; they 
must be treated only as means, and channels, and in¬ 
struments in his hands. 

If they are made prominent; if faith is directed 
to them ; if their position is exaggerated and their 
effects overstated, then Christ is to us incomplete, 
the church is made his rival; sacraments are 
usurpers; ministers are traitors; the servant super¬ 
sedes his lord; philosophy takes the place of the 
Gospel, and human “ traditions,” worse than the old 
Mosaic ceremonies, hide and darken the glory of 
him “ in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the God¬ 
head bodily.” And if a system is built up in a 
course of ages out of all this, and the secular power 
brought in to enforce it, then full-blown popery 
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stands confessed before us in all its idolatry and 
blasphemy. 

All depends on the relative importance we attach 
to things. What we most press on the notice of 
our people, that they will most regard. The minds 
of men are very narrow, and will not admit of many 
objects at a time. Let, then, Christ fill the eye, the 
heart, the tongue, the whole soul; and everything 
will sink in comparison with him. But if external 
rites are magnified and made prominent and perpe¬ 
tually inculcated, and there is no time nor heart 
left for preaching fully and faithfully Christ thG 
Lord, we build on a sandy foundation, and our edi¬ 
fice will fall. 

Let us pray, then, for an affecting and just view 
of our natural conniption and alienation from God. 
Next, let us pray for faith, divine, simple faith, 
which receives “ the record which God hath given of i.ioim 
his Son then, as preparatory and introductory to 10 
this, let us seek for “ the riches of the full assurance 
of understanding in the mystery of Christ.” 

When this is done, and the gigantic truth of 
Christ, “ the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” opens 
with all its glory upon the penitent and contrite 
soul, the foggy mists of false philosophy, and the dark 
clouds of tradition, and the faint shadows of Moses, 
will disappear in the blaze of the bright and glo¬ 
rious -day. All will be light. Vain philosophy will 
hide its head; the commandments of men sink 
into night, and Moses be eclipsed and vanish away. 
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Jude 3. 


And for this “ faith once delivered to the saints,” 
we must “ earnestly contend,” and, if need be, suffer. 
Controversy in itself is had and unwholesome to the 
soul; but if we cannot get at Christ without clear¬ 
ing away the false reasonings and usages which inter¬ 
fere between us and him, we must, like the noble 
army of Reformers, prefer controversy with truth, to 
peace with cowardice and treachery. The wells 
stopped and clogged by our spiritual foe must be 
opened again, that the thirsty flocks may drink and 
live. 

'■ No wonder the apostle took such jvide and strong 
ground at the commencement of his Epistle, in his first 
chapter and the beginning of this, in order to prepare 
for the grand attack now before us, and continued, as 
we shall see, in the subsequent verse. The importance 
of the cast' demanded it. Let us follow his authori¬ 
tative example. Let us first “ receive Christ Jesus 
the Lord, and walk in him; rooted, and built up, 
and established in the faith as we have been taught, 
abounding therein with thanksgivingand then let 
us, also, “ beware of the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,” attempting to mend and supply, what God 
has left complete and entire—“ Christ the poM’er of 
God and the wisdom of God.” Let us listen to no 
pretended “ philosophy.” Let us follow no uncom¬ 
manded “ traditions.” Let us re-admit none of the 
“ rudiments of the world.” Let us reject at once, 
and as by instinct, all that is “ not after Christ,” and 
that flows not from that ocean and “ fulness of the 
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Godhead bodily,” which dwelletli, and is deposited 
for our use in him; and let us be content with 
Christ alone, and use the overwhelming discovery for 
all the ends for which we find it employed in the 
other part of this Epistle, with holy gratitude, meek¬ 
ness, wisdom, and love. 


LECTURE XVII. 

CONDEMNATION OF JUDAIZING ERROIt— SPIRI¬ 
TUAL CIRCUMCISION. 

Col. ii. 11. 

Our apostle having condemned briefly the three 
classes of errors beginning to prevail at Colosse, and 
having again asserted the glory and fulness of Christ 
as Mediator, proceeds now to condemn them more 
solemnly and at greater length ; and to contrast the 
real method of sanctification which the Gospel en¬ 
joins, with the superstitious schemes and inventions 
of men. 

This decisive and most important judgment occu¬ 
pies a considerable part of the remainder of the Epis¬ 
tle. It extends over seventeen verses—from the 
present verse, the eleventh, of the second chapter, to 
the fourth of the following one. 
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If I am right in the view taken in the last lecture 
of the scope of the apostle’s reasoning, it centres in 
the condemnation which he pronounces on the wor¬ 
ship of angels with its attendant will-worship , and 
intrusion into the invisible world; which the pre¬ 
scient mind of the inspired writer probably foresaw, 
would be the head and front of the great apostacy 
of the church. 

And the entrance to all this saint-worship having 
been made by means of the Judaizing doctors, and 
their adherence to the divinely-appointed, but now 
'•abolished, Mosaic economy, St. Paul begins with cir¬ 
cumcision, its grand peculiarity and the initiatory 
sacrament of God’s covenant of mercy, and its super- 
cession by baptism, verses 11, 12. 

He then comes down to the actual and individual 
case of the Colossians, and reminds them of their 
having been quickened to a spiritual life, in conse¬ 
quence of the completeness of Christ’s redemption, 
though uncircumcised, verse 13. 

Next he proceeds to demolish root and branch, the 
whole frame-work of legal observances, human 
schemes of mediation and superstitious austerities, 
by a sublime description of the triumph of Christ 
upon the cross, by which the whole record of the 
believer’s obligation to punishment was blotted out, 
access to God thrown wide open to the whole race of 
mankind, and the very principalities and powers which 
the false teachers turned into an occasion of idolatry, 
led captive and exhibited to an astonished world, 
verses 14, 15. 
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Having thus cleared his way to the specific con¬ 
demnation of the three classes of false doctrines, the 
apostle finishes first with that which immediately 
sprung from the ceremonial law and had originally 
a divine appointment, verses 16, 17. 

He comes then to his main judgment upon angel- 
worship, verses 18, 19. 

And goes on, next,. to the austerities imposed by 
men, whether of a Mosaical character in the ad¬ 
ditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, or of a philo¬ 
sophical, by the inventions of teachers unconnected 
with the Jewish economy, verses 20—23. 

Having thus sentenced the three divisions of un¬ 
sound doctrines which impugned our Lord’s full 
mediation, St. Paul concludes this part of his Epistle 
by slioAving how truly we are complete in Christ as to 
sanctification, as well as justification, by an elevated 
description of the gospel method of holiness in our 
rising with Christ from an earthly religion and all 
earthly things; (c. iii. 1 ;) setting our supreme love 
on things above, where he was sitting, as sole Medi¬ 
ator, at the right hand of God, (verse 2,) and humbly 
AA'aiting the time when we should at length appear 
with him in glory, perfectly justified and sanctified, 
notwithstanding all the darkness and confusion 
created by false apostles: verses 3, 4. 

11 . In whom also ye are circumcised with the circum¬ 
cision mg.de without hands, in putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ. 

The corrupt teachers, both of J ewish and heathen 
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origin, insinuated that the Colossians could not he 
“ complete in Christ” as the only Mediator, because 
they were Gentiles, and could have no introduction 
into the covenant of grace, no insertion, no incor¬ 
poration, without circumcision. 

The apostle, therefore, having first laid a firm 
ground hy asserting, as we have seen, verses 9, 10, 
that in Christ “ dwelt all the .fulness of the Godhead 
bodilyand that they were “ complete in Him, who 
was the Head of all principality and power,” adds 
now, as the important inference, that in him also 
..they had a better circumcision, even that made with¬ 
out hands, hy the spiritual and Almighty power of 
Christ; and that this introduced them into the cove¬ 
nant of the Messiah with all its benefits, in a far 
better manner than the old Mosaic ordinance. The 
grand obstacle of their being “ aliens and strangers” 
was thus removed. They had indeed been “ far off,” 
hut were “ brought nigh by the blood of Christand 
12 were made “ fellow citizens of the saints and of the 
household of God.” 

This proved that they had in this respect, as well 
as every other, all that they could need in Christ; 
and to insist on the bodily circumcision of Moses, 
now that it was abrogated, was not only useless, but 
foreign from Christ, implied the imperfection of his 
sacrifice, and opposed the spiritual circumcision which 
he wrought in men by his Spirit. 

And if this were so, then the whole legal economy, 
with all its enactments, though originally of divine 
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authority, was abolished, accomplished, and super¬ 
seded. For “ he that was circumcised was a debtor cw. v . 3. 
to do the whole law.” It was the first of a conti¬ 
nued series of observances and rites typical of the 
sacrifice and mediation of the future Messiah. If 
circumcision, then, under the gospel is performed in 
a high and spiritual manner, “ not by the hands of 
man,” but of Christ himself; not on the body of the 
convert, but upon his soul and affections, then the 
entire foundation on which the false teachers built 
was cut away from under them, and Christ must be 
confessed to be exclusively our Redeemer, Mediator, 
and Sanctifier, in whom “all fulness dweltand from 
whom it was to be derived for the purposes of sal¬ 
vation by the Colossians, and all other Christian con¬ 
verts. 

Besides, circumcision was not properly a part of 
the law of Moses; it was instituted 430 years before. 

“ To Abraham and his seed Were the promises” which 
were sealed by it “ madeand this “ covenant that 
was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law” of 
Moses, which came so long afterwards, could “ not Gal. iii. 17. 
disannul, that it should make the promise of none 
effect”—nor did it; on the contrary, the circumcision 
of Christ upon the hearts of the Gentile sinners, intro¬ 
duced them into the covenant of grace made to 
Abraham with infinitely greater advantages than the 
bodily ceremony could do, either as observed by 
Abraham, or as made the pledge and bond of the 

I* 
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whole of the national covenant mediated so many 
years after by Moses. 

But let us follow our apostle in the verse before us. 
The general nature of circumcision is well known. 
It exhibited to the Jews the necessity of the puri¬ 
fication of their defiled and corrupted nature by the 
abolition and cutting off of sin, the eradication of their 
inbred lusts, and the implantation of new principles 
of love to God and obedience to his commandments 
and ordinances. 

It was also the appointed entrance into the cove¬ 
nant of grace; gave the partaker of it a share in all 
promises of pardon, acceptance, and salvation, made 
in the “ seed of the woman,” and entitled him to the 
privileges of access to God in his service on earth, 
whether before or after the law, and to the glorious 
inheritance of heaven hereafter. 

In a word, it represented the circumcision of the 
heart, “ to love the Lord our Godwas an effectual 
sign of grace; and was a seal of “ the righteousness 
Rom. i». 12 . of faith” in the future Messiah, “ which Abraham 
had being yet uncircumcised.” 

It is common now with the divines against whose 
insidious but fatal system I am desirous to guard 
you, to undervalue the spiritual blessings of circum¬ 
cision under the Old Testament, and the grace con¬ 
veyed and sealed by it, in order to over-estimate the 
blessings of baptism under the New. To tliis end 
they consider the most devout servants of God of 
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old as still left without that change of heart and re¬ 
newal of the whole soul which might entitle them 
to be considered, as what the New Testament terms, 
“ regenerate,” or “ born of the Spirit.” 

A more unsound statement can scarcely be con¬ 
ceived ; and, as it lies at the foundation of the erro¬ 
neous system they are propagating on the subject of 
baptism, we must pause.to consider the case; in fact, 
it extends through the entire body of their doctrines 
to the remotest ramification. 

Circumcision of old, as baptism now, implied “a 
death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness 
it gave an entrance into the church and kingdom 
of God; it was the initiatory sacrament; it set 
forth the washing away the guilt andpollution of sin, 
and a dedication to God through the promised Mes¬ 
siah ; and it brought with it, when rightly adminis¬ 
tered and received, the grace and power of the 
quickening Spirit of God. • The spiritual devotions 
of the Book of Psalms are sufficient to prove this. 

The clearer discovery of the Persons of the adora¬ 
ble Trinity, and of the sacrifice of Christ under the 
New Testament, and the more copious influences of 
the Holy Spirit, make no difference whatever as to 
the characteristics of each introductory sacrament; 
that is, as to the persons entitled to partake of it, 
the nature of the grace it conveyed, the covenant 
into which it engrafted them, and the obligations of 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh which it im¬ 
posed. All was substantially the same. 

v 2 
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Road the inspired language of both Testaments in 
Dent xxx. reference to circumcision. “ The Lord thy God 
jcrtv'Y 2 circumcise thine heart, to love the Lord thy 
God.” “ And Moses spake, saying, How shall Pha- 
ix. 25 ,26. rad, hearken unto me, who am of uncircumcised 
lips ?” “ Circumcise yourselves unto the Lord, and 

take away the foreskin of your hearts.’’ “ Circum¬ 
cise the foreskin of your Ivearts, and be no more 
stiff-necked.” “ Behold, their ear is uncircumcised, 
and they cannot hearken.” “ Behold, the days 
come, saitli the Lord, that I will punish all them 
which are circumcised with the uncircumcised. 
Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the children of 
Ammon and Moab, and all that are in the utmost 
corners that dwell in the wilderness; for all these 
nations are uncircumcised, and all the house of Israel 
are uncircumcised in the heart.” Nothing can be 
more decisive as to the spiritual blessings of circum¬ 
cision, the duties to which it bound men, and the 
danger of confounding “ the outward and visible 
sign” with “ the inward and spiritual grace,” and of 
inferring in all cases the one from the other. 

All these passages bear with their full force on 
the subject of baptism, as I shall show in the next 
lecture. 

But to proceed in order; let us now notice the 
language of the apostles at the first planting of the 
Gospel, as to circumcision and the blessings it con¬ 
veyed. “ In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but a new 
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creature.” “We are the circumcision who worship o»i. vi. 15. 
God in the Spirit and rejoice'in Christ Jesus, and A<.'tsvii! si. 
have no confidence in the flesh.” “Ye stiff-necked Isf" 28 ' 


and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do 
ye.” “ He is not a Jew who is one outwardly, nei¬ 
ther is that circumcision which is outward in the 


flesh; but he is a Jew, who is one inwardly; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and 
not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of 


God. 




In these two sets of passages, all the points essen¬ 
tial to a scriptural view of the initiatory sacraments of 
the old and new dispensation are marked as with a 
sunbeam. They are substantially the same; the 
spiritual obligations imposed by them the same; the 
“ righteousness of faith” sealed, the same. So also 
the inward grace set forth and conveyed; the attes¬ 
tation made by a public reception into the church; 
and a covenant-right to pardon and eternal salvation 
signed and sealed. The disjunction, also, at times, 
of the spiritual blessings from the outward sign is 
solemnly declared; and the necessity in such cases 
of those spiritual blessings being sought for in all 
their extent, after circumcision or baptism, from the 
grace of the Holy Spirit in the use of means, pro¬ 
claimed as with a trumpet’s voice. 

Circumcision, indeed, like baptism, was the one 


only visible seal of the covenant, and not to be re¬ 
peated ; but much less was it, on the other hand, to 
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be relied on, unless the actual spiritual transformation 
appeared in the heart and life of the recipient. And 
the larger measures of the Holy Spirit under the 
New Testament, and the opening of the Gospel to 
the Gentile world, made no difference as to the 
essential characteristics of the two ordinances. 

All this is abundantly confirmed by the language 
of our apostle in the verse jwe are considering, and 
the two subsequent ones, verses 12 and 13, as we 
shall see hereafter. 

In whom also (in Christ) ye are circumcised with the 
circumcision madewithout hands. This latter expression, 
without hands, marks the superior excellency and the 
greater degree of spirituality of the Gospel circum¬ 
cision. Similar expressions frequently occur: “We 
have a building of God,” says our apostle, in another 
2 Oor. v. i. place, “ a house not made with hands,” that is, more 
admirable and permanent than any earthly abode, 
iieh. ix. 24 . “ Christ came by a greater and more perfect taber¬ 
nacle not made with hands.” “ Christ is not entered 
into the holy place made with hands.” 

The meaning is plain. The circumcision of the 
true convert is made without hands, is performed in a 
more excellent and spiritual manner; not by the 
hand of man, but by the Spirit of God; not partially 
upon the body, but upon the whole soul; not in 
“ the oldness of the letter,” to which alone too many 
Rom. vii. o. of the Jews looked, “ but in the newness of the 
spirit.” 

And so the apostle goes on to explain himself, 

4 
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In putting off the body of the sins of the flesh. It 
consisted in putting off, spurning, renouncing, casting 
away with disgust, the body of the sins of the flesh, 
of our fallen nature, of the defiled and corrupt ten¬ 
dencies which we bring with us into the world, “ the 
flesh with its affections and lusts,” “ the old man” 
with all his “ members which are upon the earth 

and it consisted, also, in “ putting on the new man,” 

* 

“ which, after God, is created in righteousness and 
true holiness,” as the apostle elsewhere speaks; or, 
sis he says in the next verse, the being “ quickened 
with Christ,” and raised from the tomb and death of 
sin by his grace, in virtue and after the example of 
his own glorious resurrection. 

This may well be called the circumcision of Christ , 
because it supersedes the external form of the cir¬ 
cumcision of the law, and fulfils all its spiritual de¬ 
signs, in a far more perfect manner than even the 
spiritually minded Jew could adequately conceive. 

Still, though the grace, as we have said, was more 
copious, the substance of the Abrahamic sacrament 
was the same as the Christian ; just as the passover 
was substantially the same as the supper of the 
Lord. The characteristics remain. 

But we return to the apostle’s argument. He 
maintains that the admission into the covenant of 
God’s mercy under the Gospel was complete by this 
circumcision of Christ. No additions from any 
quarter were admissible. Wliat the moral law 
could not do; nor the Mosaical ceremonies; nor 
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jfhjdosophical inventions, that, the circumcision of 
4£jwt$i^ffected. The moral law could only open the 
not cure it. The Mosaical circumcision* 


its frame-work of a typical economy, now 
'^pjf^i^ras abolished, could only be an external and 
infliction. Philosophy was so far from being 
able to heal the disease of a fallen nature, that it was 


not even acquainted with it. 

But the circumcision made without hands mortifies 


the whole body of sin, quickens and renews the soul, 
and “ brings” the converts “ nigh” to a reconciled 
.God and Father “ by the blood of Christ.” 

Here, then, we close for the present. Let us 
each earnestly adopt the prayer of our church, which 
precisely confirms the view I have taken; “ that 
God would grant us the true circumcision of the 
Spirit, that our hearts and all our members, being 
mortified from all worldly and carnal lusts, we may 
in all things obey his blessed will through Jesus 
Christ our Lord !”* 


* Collect for the Circumcision. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

CHRISTIAN BAPTISM—REGENERATION. 

Col. ii. 12. 

12. Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye. are 
risen with him through the faith of the operation of God l ‘ 
who hath raised him from the dead. 

The apostle now expressly introduces, as the next 
important step in his argument, the initiatory sacra¬ 
ment of the New Testament. This he does without 
explanation. He seems to consider baptism as 
coming in the place of circumcision as a matter of 
course. Nothing need be said; it was a thing well 
known from the first throughout the Christian 
churches. 

For as “ the circumcision made without hands,” 
and the access to the covenant of mercy thrown 
open thereby to all nations followed naturally from 
the completeness of Christ’s sufferings and mediar 
tion ; so baptism followed with it, and took at once 
the position of circumcision; was applicable to the 
same persons ; conveyed the same grace, only in a 
much larger measure; and imposed the same kind 
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of obligations, augmented by the superior dignity 
and value of Christ. 

In what the apostle here states, he appears to 
meet an objection. For the false teachers might 
ask, “ Why do you abolish circumcision under pre¬ 
tence of the spiritual grace of Christ? Was not 
Abraham spiritually circumcised ? and yet the sign 
was added.” 

To this St. Paul virtually replies, “We do not 
consider a sign unnecessary. We have a sacrament 
under the Gospel answering to circumcision, admi¬ 
nistered to the same subjects, the faithful and their 
seed; representing and sealing the like blessings, 
and obliging to similar duties. To retain circum¬ 
cision, then, as now necessary to salvation, would be 
to alter the order and dispensation of Christ, to open 
the door to a flood of human inventions, and to 
deny the perfection of our Lord’s sacrifice and high- 
priesthood as the only Mediator of the new 
covenant. 

“ And our initiatory Christian sacrament,” the 
apostle may be supposed to add, “ is more adapted 
to the spiritual and universal economy of the Gospel 
than the Jewish; as being performed without shed¬ 
ding the blood of the convert or of his seed; as 
of easier application in all parts of the world; and 
as literally applicable to both divisions of the human 
family; so that in “ Christ Jesus” there is now, in 
this as well as other senses, “ neither male nor 
female.” 
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Here the apostle begins his application of the 
doctrine of circumcision to the New Testament ordi¬ 
nance—and here we must give the closest attention; 
for a controversy now oj>ens. The question is, Whe¬ 
ther the full spiritual blessings of baptism are con¬ 
veyed invariably and in all cases to infants at the time 
of their receiving it, so that we may then say they 
are as truly “ born of God” as adults coming with re¬ 
pentance and faith undoubtedly are ; or whether we 
must consider the full blessings to be dependent on 
the right administration and reception, by their be¬ 
lieving parents and representatives, of the sacrament; 
and wait for their own actual and personal repent¬ 
ance and belief, before we declare them absolutely 
to be partakers of a new spiritual and moral change 
of nature ; always hoping, as charity prescribes, that 
such change has begun till the contrary appears. 

The expression buried with him in baptism alludes 
to the ancient form of administering that sacred 
ordinance still directed in our own church, except 
when health forbids, of the immersion or burial, so to 
speak, of the whole person in the water, after the 
example of the burial of the entire body of our Lord 
in the grave. 

The import of the expression is, perhaps, rather 
stronger than the similar terms of “ dying to sin,” of 
“ being crucified with Christ,” and of “ putting off 
the old man with his deeds.” It implies the perma^ 
nent and entire mortification of the body of sin, the 
abiding reign and dominion of that figurative death. 
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and the final cessation of all the feelings, acts, and 
pursuits of “ the old man just as the person of our 
Lord, when deposited in the tomb, ceased from all 
the sensibilities and perceptions of ordinary life, and 
remained in the state of the dead. 

In what sense this can be said to take place, under 
different circumstances and in various degrees, in 
baptism, we shall see immediately. The close con¬ 
nexion of the spiritual blessing with the outward 
sign is, however, quite obvious at once, and is, in the 
first place, to be most carefully observed. So in 
Kom'^viV t)ther passages, “As many as have been baptized 
John iii. 5. into Christ, have put on Christ.” “We are buried 
Ac . t . s ” a 88; with him by baptism into death.” “Except a 
l Cor. vi. man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
Ej>h. v. 26. see the kingdom of God.” “ Accoding to his mercy 
he saved us by the washing of regeneration and the re¬ 
newing of the Holy Ghost.” “ Repent and be bap¬ 
tized every one of you in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” “ Arise and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” “ But 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are jus¬ 
tified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” “ That he might sanctify and 
cleanse it” (the church) “ with the washing of water 
by the word.” * 

Let us next notice that in every one of these and 

* These aud similar passages fully justify, and indeed require, 
the language of our offices. 
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other passages describing the administration of bajv- 
tism, the inward spiritual change of the fallen heart 
of man from ignorance, obduracy, and rebellion 
against God, to some beginnings of knowledge, peni¬ 
tence and spiritual life, was begun before the sacra¬ 
ment was received. There was in each case, “ Re¬ 
pentance whereby they forsook sin, and faith whereby 
they believed the promises of God made to them in 
that sacrament,” according to what our catechism 
admirably teaches as “ required of persons to be baj>- 
tized,” and our adult office expressly supposes to be 
present in those who come to receive that holy sa-. 
craiueut. For the cases described in the New 
Testament are, from the circumstances of the time, 
those of grown-up converts. We have no details 
whatever of that of infants in the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles nor in the Epistles; though the divine authority 
for baptizing them with their believing parents is 
always taken for granted ; there the case is quite 
clear, as I shall soon show. But as to the blessings 
received, we argue from analogy only, and from the 
general promises of Christ. Some difficulties, there¬ 
fore, may remain; for on the grace of the sacra¬ 
ments, when pursued into their details even as to 
adults, difficulties, as on most other topics of the¬ 
ology, may always be raised, whilst the main practical 
questions stand out bold and clear; and I rather 
think the omission of details as to the actual bless- 
ings received in baptism at the time by infants, is in 
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order to leave everything dependent on their subse¬ 
quent repentance and faith. 

Wherein also ye are risen with him through the 
faith of the operation of God, who hath raised him from 
the dead. 

The apostle here amplifies the grace which we 
receive in Christ. We are not only “ planted in 
the likeness of Christ’s death, but also of his resur¬ 
rection.” We are not only “ dead with Christ, but 
wo believe we shall also live with him or, as our 
apoBtlo speaks in the next verse, v. 13, “ We 
being dead in our sins and the uncircumcision of our 
flesh, are quickened together with Christ.” 

The instrument by which this is effected is faith 
—through faith of the operation of God who raised 
Christ from the dead —that is, faith fixed on the 
mighty power of God exerted and displayed in the 
resurrection of Christ from the tomb; or, as our 
Eph. i. is, apostle speaks when writing to the Ephesians, “ on 
the exceeding greatness of his power to usward who 
believe, according to the working of his mighty 
power, which he wrought in Christ when he raised 
him from the dead.” 

This is most diligently to be observed. So in all 
the passages already cited describing the administra¬ 
tion of baptism, the stress is laid on the “ faith,” the 
repentance,” the “ calling on the name of the 
Lord,” “ the word.” In like manner in other texts. 
“ For we are all the children of God by faith in 
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Christ Jesus.” “ If thou believest with all thine Gal. iii. 20 . 

, Acts viii. 

heart, thou mayest (be baptized). “As many as 37 ; a. 41. 
gladly received his word, i.e. believed the Gospel, is. 

“ were baptized.” “ He that believeth and is bap- 21 . e ” 
tized shall be saved; but he that believeth not” 
(baptism being omitted in the second clause as a 
comparatively subordinate thing) “shall be damned.” 

“ Baptism doth now save us, not the putting away 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con¬ 
science towards God.” Faith is, then, the grand in¬ 
strument of receiving the blessings set forth in bap¬ 
tism. This is the key to the controversy. 

We next observe, that the spiritual birth or the 
transformation of man, in an incipient manner, into 
“ the image of God,” is not always strictly connected 
in Holy Scripture with baptism. It is frequently 
referred to the word of the Gospel on which the 
faith of the convert rests, either as read, or as urged 
upon his conscience by the preaching of apostles and 
evangelists, or as impressed by the Holy Spirit by 
means of sharp afflictions. “We are born again irct.i.23. 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the »• 13. 
word of God—which by the Gospel is preached 
unto us.” “ In Christ Jesus have I begotten you 
through the Gospel.” “ Begotten again to a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” “ Having received the word,” i.e. believed 
the Gospel, “ with much affliction.” “ When ye re¬ 
ceived the word of God,” i. e. believed it, “ ye re¬ 
ceived it, not as the word of men, but as it is, in 
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truth, the word of God, which effectually worketh 
also in you that believe.” The word of God received 
by faith is the chief means of the change represented, 
sealed and completed in baptism. 

In the mean time, God is distinctly and most ex¬ 
pressly, and without reference especially to this 
sacrament, declared to be the Author of the mighty 
Phil ii. is. blessing. “ It is God that worketh in you to will 
18 . and to do of his good pleasure.” “ Every good gift 
'and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights,” who “ begat us of 
•his own will with the word of truth.” “ Which were 
bom, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God.” This is a decisive 
and fundamental point. 

We are further taught that the operations of the 
Holy Spirit are not tied to any particular means, 
John iii. 8. though ordinarily working by them: “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spiritand this is said with reference to baptism ; 
implying, as it should seem, that the blessing may 
be granted before the sacrament, or at the time of 
its administration, or after. 

It is very material to observe, again, that the apostle 
when citing, as well as the prophet in predicting, the 
grand covenant-promise of the New Testament, 
makes ho reference whatever to baptism; “ This is 
the covenant that I will make with the house of 
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Israel, saith the Lord, I will put my laws into their J«. mat 
mind, and write them in their hearts; and I will be H«b. viii. 

JO_]2, 

to them a God, and they shall be to jne a people.” 

Here is a new spirit, a new birth promised as the 

peculiarity of the Gospel dispensation. 

Nor is there any apparent allusion to baptism in 

the most important corresponding promise made by 

the Lord by the mouth of Ezekiel; w A new heart Euk.xxxTi. 

26 

also will I give you and a new spirit will I put 
within you; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and give you an heart of flesh.” * 

We observe, in the next place, that the possible 
disjunction of the “ outward and visible sign” from 
the “ inward and spiritual grace,” as shown, with re¬ 
gard to circumcision, in the last lecture, here comes 
in as with a flood. The bearing of all these series 
of passages is decisive. Every text then cited has a 
tenfold force under the spiritual dispensation of the 
Gospel. 

It should appear, therefore, that we may now go 
on a step further, and illustrate the one sacrament 
of the New Testament by the other. For as union 
with Christ and the feeding upon him by faith, and 
the eating of his body and blood are not confined to 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, though ordi¬ 
narily connected with it and visibly manifested 

to the church by it alone; so the birth of the 

* 

* The sprinkling” of the preceding verse seems to allude to 
the typical and ceremonial washings ; as in Isa. lii. 15 ; Heb. iz. 

13 ; 1 Pet. i. 2. 
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Spirit is not confined to the actual administration of 
the sacrament of baptism, though, in like manner, 
ordinarily connected with it, and visibly testified 
and made known to the church only by its means. 

Thus far our ground seems perfectly good. God 
is the Author of the new nature in man, working by 
faith in his word, by various means, and amongst 
them eminently in holy baptism. 

The sense, then, in which our apostle says that 
the Colossian converts were buried with Christ in 
baptism , and in which the other texts I have quoted 
ascribe all the first blessings of salvation to the due 
participation of this sacrament, is clear and un¬ 
doubted. They proceed on the supposition that the 
initiatory sacrament is duly administered and re¬ 
ceived, and that the parties are sincere in their pre¬ 
vious profession of repentance and faith.* The 
new birth is most properly said to take place in 
baptism, because it is there for the first time publicly 
known and recognised by the church. It is then, and 
not till then, manifested, and completed in the 
eye of {lie Christian flock; the open incorporation 
into Christ is then made; the birth of “ water” is 
added to that of the “ Spirita covenant right to 
all the blessings of Christ is sealed as by a deed; 
the translation from the visible “ kingdom of Satan” 
into the visible “ kingdom of God’s dear Son,” is 
officially recorded, the inward spiritual- change 

* Article xxvii. “ They that receive baptism rightly” are the 
persons spoken of, and those only. 
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already commenced, is strengthened; “ the promises 
of forgiveness of sins and of adoption to be the sons 
of God by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and 
sealed, faith is confirmed, and grace increased by 
virtue of prayer to God* the Holy Spirit descends, 
in answer to such prayer, more copiously upon the 
soul, and makes it his especial temple; a solemn de¬ 
dication takes place t« each of the persons of the 
adorable Trinity in whose name baptism is celebrated; 
the penitent is engrafted openly into Christ, and 
enters the ark of his church. He now shares all the 
intercessions and other benefits of “ the communion 
of the saints,” and is admitted to partake of the 
mysteries of the Supper of the Lord. In a word, as 
“ with the heart,” he before had “ believed unto 
righteousnessso now “ with his mouth he makes 
confession to salvation;” and upon this he is pro¬ 
nounced by the church, solemnly and authoritatively 
and most scripturally, “ regenerate by God’s Holy 
Spirit,” in its amplest and richest meaning, as in¬ 
eluding both the “ outward sign” and “ the inward 
and spiritual grace.” 

All this appertains, we must remember, to the 
cases of adult converts, “ coming with repentance 
and faith;” and these are the cases we are now con¬ 
sidering, and these only. And the whole question 
as to them is clear as the sun in its strength. 

For it is a most important point to be again borne 
* Article xxvii. 

Q 2 
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in mind that all the instances of baptism detailed in 
the New Testament relate, from the circumstances 
of the time, as we have already said, to converts 
capable of repentance and faith, and for themselves 
believing the Gospel. 

“ Their “ households,” indeed, are often expressly 
i Cor.i. ic. njcI1 jj 01K , ( j as ] iav jng been baptized with them, in¬ 
cluding beyond all doubt children and babes; and 
we gather from this and many other arguments, as 
we shall hereafter see, that “ the baptism of young 
children is in anywise to be retained in the church, 
* as most agreeable with the institution of Christ,” as 
our Article most accurately determines. But we 
have no instance of the particulars of the adminis¬ 
tration in the case of infants, and no details of the 
blessings therein communicated to them. We pro¬ 
ceed, therefore, on a charitable inference as to these 
blessings, till they are of age to exercise for them¬ 
selves the repentance and faith required universally 
of persons to be baptized.* 

It seems that we may now go on yet a step fur¬ 
ther, and infer, as our office in requiring a sponsion 
from the pro-parents, and a profession of faith in the 
name of the unconscious babes teaches us, that some¬ 
thing in their case is still wanting to the full bless¬ 
ings of the sacrament as vouchsafed to the adult 
convert; that till they actually perform the conditions 

* So the 27th Article treats only of adult baptism; adding 
the clause above cited. 
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in all cases required previously to baptism,* things 
are inchoate, imperfect, dependent on the fulfilment 
of the promises made on their behalf; and that, in a 
word, it is the sponsor, so to speak, who is in the 
meantime baptized in the name of the child, in the 
confidence that he will ratify and fulfil in after life 
the vows made on his behalf.” f 

Considering, therefore, the relative and most im¬ 
portant change of state certainly effected ; the actual 
“ washing of regeneration” and “ birth of water” re¬ 
ceived ; the promises solemnly made in the infant’s 
name for the repentance and faith which in other 
cases precede baptism; the devout and fervent 
petitions for the grace of the Holy Ghost offered by 
the parents and sponsors with the minister and as¬ 
sembled congregation, resting on the promise of Christ 
to “ give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him 
and the earnest prayer that it may “ lead the rest 
of its life according to this beginningwe may 

* Quest. “ What is required of persons to be baptized ?” 

Am. “ Repentance whereby they forsake sin, and faith whereby 
they stedfastly believe the promises of God made to them on that 
sacrament.” 

Quest. “ Why, then, are infants baptized, when by reason of 
their tender age they cannot perform them ?” 

Ans. “ Because they promise them both by their sureties ( 
which promise, when they come of age, themselves are bound to 
perform.” 

f Question to the Sponsor. “ Wilt thou be baptized in this 
faith?” 

Ans. “ That is mv desire.” 
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surely entertain a humble confidence that some mea¬ 
sure of sanctifying influence, according to the capa¬ 
city of the recipient, has been granted in answer to 
prayer, agreeably to this promise, and that the infant 
thus devoutly consecrated to God, may be properly 
said, in a covenant sense, to be both spiritually and 
externally “ regenerated by God’s Holy Spirit.” 

For in Holy Scripture, as .well as in our services, 
the important words, regeneration and new birth, 
are used with two degrees of amplitude ; sometimes 
in a simple and abstract sense for the first buddings 
• of spiritual life in the soul before “ dead in tres¬ 
passes and sins,” that is, the beginning of the grand 
moral transformation of man into the image of God 
whenever they appear; and sometimes for the feeble 
commencements of the same change, humbly and 
charitably believed to have taken place, and signed 
and sealed in the eye of the church, in the appointed 
sacrament of baptism!* 

Both meanings are found in the New Testament 
again and again, and require only to be properly 
employed. 

In our offices the words are, of course, and most 

* As in John iii. 5, and Tit. iii. 5, and the other passages 
cited. The total omission of this comprehensive sense in many 
of our popular theological works, for a century and a half past, 
has given occasion to much of the confusion now prevailing. 
The wish to avoid the excessive and unscriptural use of the words 
by some of the fathers was a reason, but not a sufficient one, for 
this deviation from scriptural language. 
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justly, used with strict relation to the appointed 
sacrament; and include, not only the earlier dawn 
of grace leading to a spiritual and moral change, or 
“ the first disposition,” as Hooker terms it, “ to¬ 
wards newness of life,” but all the other blessings 
attendant on the solemn washing with water in 
the threefold sacred name which I have above 
enumerated. 

At the same time, the abstract and simple sense 
of the words, as unconnected especially with the 
sacrament, and imparting only the first beginnings 
of spiritual life, whenever or by whatever means, 
communicated, is perpetually found, also, in the New 
Testament, as wo have seen. 

And our reformers, and all our great theologians 
since, whilst preserving the more comprehensive 
meaning of them, as in our offices, when referring 
to baptism, used them also without reserve in their 
simple and popular import in their sermons and 
exhortations, when calling on men to examine them¬ 
selves, and urging upon them the nature and 
necessity of a heavenly birth to be testified by 
its proper fruits. In this case they consider the 
words as synonymous with the multiplied expres¬ 
sions in Holy Scripture, which set forth the com¬ 
mencement of that interior work of the Spirit with¬ 
out which no one can repent or believe the Gospel, 
nor be. prepared for the kingdom of heaven. 

There really seems no difficulty here; both senses 
of the word are scriptural and most important, each 
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in its place; in fact, there is only one sense applied 
with greater or less amplitude, as circumstances 
require. But the utmost care, of course, should be 
taken, especially in a declining and dead state of the 
church, or when corruptions of doctrine are rife, or 
fundamental controversies on the sacraments agitated, 
and when there is an imminent danger of the abuse 
of sacramental expressions, to use with more caution 
the ecclesiastical and wider meaning in our popular 
addresses, and to dwell more on their simple and 
abstract, and directly spiritual and saving import.* 


LECTURE XIX. 

ERRONEOUS VIEW OF BAPTISMAL REGENERATION 
—INFANT BAPTISM. 

Col. ii. 12. 

12. Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are 
risen with him through the faith of the operation of God, 
who hath raised him from the dead. 

The way is now prepared for considering the 
grossly erroneous system of our new divines with 

* The precise word, regeneration, occurs only twice in the New 
Testament, Tit. iii. 5, and Matt. xix. 28 ; and in the latter case 
mean* clearly a relative and external change of state only. 
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regard to baptism. They seem to cast off all care 
in the use of the sacred terms, regeneration and 
new birth.* An ambiguity pervades their instruc¬ 
tions. They entirely pass over the scriptural bear¬ 
ings of the subject, and the views of our reformers ; 
and adopt exaggerated statements exactly where the 
greatest caution is required. In their hands it is 
part of the great apost^ey itself. They describe all 
the blessings of a birth from above as invariably, 
and in all cases, conveyed to infants in baptism; 
and by a fearful wresting of the inspired Word and 
the language of our offices to their own purpose, 
they speak in a way which goes to discourage all 
self-examination as to the spiritual evidences of the 
new creation in Christ Jesus. They overlook the 
immense importance of the conditions of a right 
administration and right reception of the sacrament. 
Thus they cut up the Avliole work of our sanctifica¬ 
tion by the roots; substitute the opus operatum of 
a popish ceremony for the scriptural doctrine of 
holy baptism; harden the hearts of men against the 
proofs and evidences of a spiritual birth; deny by 
implication the fundamental doctrine of the total 
fall and corruption of man ; lower the standard of 
holiness and the gracious operations of the blessed 
Spirit; lead men to mistake a dead state of heart 

* Even our Article xxvii. seems to use tlie words “ regeneration 
and new Birth” in their popular sense first, and then to connect 
them with baptism; i. e. to give them the extended meaning which 
they have in our offices. 
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before God for a living and spiritual state; a dead 
faitlx for a true and lively one; a dead trust in the 
merits of Christ for a penitent reliance on him ; and 
dead works made up of human traditions and inven¬ 
tions, (as our apostle shows in the subsequent verses 
of this chapter,) for the vital religion of Christ. 

But this is not all. These divines go further 
still. They maintain the monstrous figment of the 
unconscious infant’s being in every case justified and 
accounted righteous before the bar of God by bap¬ 
tism ; they assert that there are only two moments 
when man can be declared innocent, in baptism and 
at the day of judgment; and that deadly sins after 
this sacrament cannot fully be pardoned, nor the 
penitent be entirely restored to God’s favour in this 
life. 

And all this and more they include in what they 
term baptismal regeneration—a defensible expres¬ 
sion, indeed, in itself, like most others which they 
employ, if scripturally explained ; but in their sense 
of it involving the most fatal errors. 

And yet on this sandy foundation, defended by 
a confusion of words worthy only of Jesuitical 
casuists, they build their fabric of man-invented 
divinity, and buttress it up with obscure catenas of 
fathers, doctrines, traditions, pretences of Catholic 
tenets and church principles, as they term them, in 
the sense of the mass of errors held to be. such in 
the corrupt and demonolotrous fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies, to confound the minds of the unlearned. 
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Thus the whole mediation of Christ which our 
apostle is so careful to maintain in this epistle is 
swamped, the sacraments and not faith erected into 
the chief means of salvation, justification explained 
in the sense of the Council of Trent, the reformers 
decried, popery whitewashed and extolled, saint- 
worship and its concomitant idolatry palliated, and 
our church, the glory,of the reformation, “ unpro¬ 
testantized,’’ so far as they are concerned. 

It may lead us to turn .away with the greater 
horror from all this superstition, if we refer to one 
more series of scriptural passages which I have re¬ 
served for this place. 

At the close almost of the canon of Scripture, the 
aged and venerable St. John, the beloved disciple 
and sole survivor of the apostolic college, writing 
nearly sixty years after the publication of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, and twenty or thirty after the 
Epistles of the several apostles, St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and St. James, is led by the inspiring Spirit to lay 
down certain conspicuous and broad marks of the 
being “ born of God.” In doing this, the 'last of 
the inspired writers, as if he feared the rise of the 
fatal abuse of the doctrine of baptism which so soon 
began to work in the papacy, makes no allusion 
whatever to the sacrament now so much exag¬ 
gerated, but declares without limitation or reserve, 
“ That. whosoever doeth righteousness is born of 
him”—“ That whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him and he 
8 
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cannot sin, because be is born of God”—“ That we 
know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren”—“ That every one 
that lovetli is born of God, for God is love”—That 
“ whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God” — That “ Whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the worldand that “ Whosoever 
.KTolm ii. j s bom of God sinneth not; but he that is begotten 
•v' 7’. 14; °f God keepeth himself, and that wicked one touch- 
v. ], 4, is. eth him not.” 

These passages settle the question. There is 
* nothing more to be said to him that admits the 
plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture. We are not 
only permitted, but required to declare, that every 
one that doetli not righteousness is not born of 
God ; that whosoever committeth sin, habitually and 
wilfully, is not born of God; that they who love 
not the brethren, have not passed from death unto 
life; that he that lovetli not is not born of God; 
that whosoever doth not believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, is not born of God ; that he that overcometh 
not tilts world, is not born of God; that he that 
(habitually) sinneth and keepeth not himself from 
the wicked one, is not born of God, nor begotten of 
God. 

Let us watch, then, brethren, against the remain¬ 
ing tendencies of these incalculable evils. Let us be 
assured that all “ the fulness of the Godhead,bodily” 
is in Christ, and that we are “ complete in him.” 
Let us pray to have the “ circumcision not made 
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with hands.” Let us judge of the blessings we have 
derived from the covenant sealed in baptism, by 
our being buried with Christ, and rising with him 
through faith in the operation of God who raised him 
from the dead. Let us remember that in a luke¬ 
warm, declining, and dead state of the church, it is 
most perilous to argue from the language of offices 
designed for the sincore and earnest and spiritual 
followers of Christ, to* the cold and heartless ser¬ 
vices of thoroughly worldly baptismal assemblages, 
when frequently not one condition of the promised 
blessings is fulfilled.* For in the nature of things 
can it be expected that baptism, carelessly admi¬ 
nistered, and received as a mere matter of form 
and ceremony, without faith on the part of parents 
or sponsors; without one petition put up from the 
heart for the Holy Spirit; without the least thought 
or desire about spiritual blessings; with nothing 
attended to but a pageant, a carnal rejoicing, a cus¬ 
tomary insertion, for civil purposes, of a name in a 
register, can bring with it a divine influence for the 
highest ends of the sacrament? Is God td be so 
trifled with? Can we wonder that infants thus 
consecrated to Christ in mere pretence, and never 
instructed afterwards, never taught the elements of 

* “So give now unto us that ask ; let us that seek find ; open the 
gate unto us that knock,”—and so all through the office, prayers, 
promises, sponsions, thanksgivings, on the part of parents and 
sponsors, are supposed to be put up, sincerely of course; and 
these constitute the conditions of the promised blessings. 
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the Gospel, never accustomed to witness the prayers 
of their parents or their godly example, never 
taking a step “ according to the beginning” made in 
baptism, should show, when the dawn of reason 
breaks, no one single sign of spiritual life in its 
most incipient and imperfect form ? And can any 
poison be more deadly than to treat such persons as 
“ born of God ?” * Such cases may be thought rare ; 
but in a day of great decline, and of the almost 
total absence of church discipline, many instances 
approach but too nearly to this startling description. 

* The judicious and learned Joseph Milner, in his excellent 
History of the Church, acutely observes, when upon the subject 
of Cyprian’s conversion, that Cyprian “records a remarkable in¬ 
fluence of divine grace which appeared to him to have accom¬ 
panied his baptism. Nor is it unreasonable,” Milner proceeds, 
“ to suppose that this was commonly the case at that time. The 
inward and spiritual grace really attended the outward and visible 
sign. And it is to be lamented that the corruption and perver¬ 
sion of after ages, availing itself of the ambiguous language of 
the fathers upon this subject—which then was natural enough— 
supposed a necessary connexion to take place where there had 
been a frequent one. In Cyprian’s time, to call baptism itself 
the new birth was not very dangerous : in our age it is poison 
itself. Men are apt to content themselves with the outward and 
visible sign; and it has long been the fashion to suppose all per¬ 
sons who have been baptized when they were infants, to be of 
course when they are grown up, in a state of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit. And thus men have learnt to furnish themselves 
with a convenient evasion of all that is written in Scripture con¬ 
cerning the godly notions of the third person of the sacred 
Trinity.” 
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Let us, then, stand by Christ. Let us not be 
“ moved away from the hope of the Gospel.” Let 
us honour sacraments and all means of grace in a 
reverent, enlightened, and scriptural manner. But 
let Christ, as our apostle teaches, be our “ all and 
in all.” Let us “ distinguish things that differ.” 
Let us use the language of Scripture in the various 
senses in which it is there employed, with all “ wis¬ 
dom and spiritual understanding and let us never 
confound the sacraments and ordinances of Christ 
with the mighty grace of which they are the signs 
and seals and means of conveyance only to the peni¬ 
tent and believing soul. 

But I proceed now to consider more at length 
the scriptural authority for our receiving the infants 
of the faithful to the blessings of holy baptism. 
I enter on the subject because some may be agitated 
by doubts excited in their minds by opponents. 

Surely no part of the system of the Gospel is 
more evidently compassionate and divine than that 
which comprehends the helpless and unconscious 
infant within the arms of the divine mercy, till he 
is of age to understand and act for himself. This 
is entirely agreeable to the order of things in pro¬ 
vidence as to all matters affecting the state and 
happiness of children. The parent represents them, 
acts for them, claims all advantages for them which 
may accrue, enters into beneficial engagements and 
obligations, signs contracts, takes possession of in- 
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heritances in their name=—on the supposition that 
the child when of age will confirm by his own acts, 
when necessary, what the benevolence and fore¬ 
thought of his parents and guardians did and under¬ 
took by anticipation for him. 

2. The substitution, then, of baptism for circum¬ 
cision, in the verses we have been considering, 
seems taken for granted by /bo apostle as already 
known ; nor is the least intimation given that the 
subjects capable of it are to be different. This car¬ 
ries the whole question. 

3. The commission of our Lord, also, could be 
understood in no other sense than had, from the 
time of Abraham, marked the divine proceedings 
with respect to children. It was addressed to Jews 
who knew that, long before the Mosaical law, infants 
had been expressly, and by name, ordered by Al¬ 
mighty God to be admitted, at the eighth day after 
birth, into the covenant of grace by circumcision. 
There had never been any doubt upon the question. 
The command, therefore, for the promulgation of 
the Gospel, with the corresponding initiatory sacra¬ 
ment of baptism, being made to Jews, and no altera¬ 
tion being intimated, could never have been under¬ 
stood by them in any other light. 

4. Had the commission been to extend the Jewish 
religion all over the earth, and had the command 
run thus, “ Go ye, therefore, and teach”—make dis¬ 
ciples or Jews of—“ all nations ; circumcising them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
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the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you no one of the 
apostles would or could have hesitated for an instant 
—it would have excited no surprise;—it would have 
been merely the continuance of a principle expressly 
enjoined in preceding dispensations. There would 
have wanted no new command under the Gospel 
for the admission of* infants into God’s merciful 
covenant. 

5. For it is to be observed that many of the great 
outlines of the will of God, (not being parts of the 
ceremonial law, but relating to matters of universal 
obligation,) if once clearly revealed, are not always 
expressly repeated in the New Testament. We 
have no right to demand such a repetition. The 
Gospel supposes these matters to be settled. In 
whatever way God is pleased to make known his 
will, it is enough. Such are the various duties of 
natural religion as they are termed ; such the recep¬ 
tion of the infants of the faithful into God's mer¬ 
ciful covenant; the observation of one day of rest 
after six days of labour; the plenary inspiration of 
all Holy Scripture ; the duties of kings and rulers 
to establish and protect the true religion; the con¬ 
nexion of church and state; the moral government 
of God over nations, and his dealing with them in 
their corporate capacity; the enormous guilt and 
provocations of idolatry, and perhaps the gradations 
in the ranks and orders of ministers ; the consecra¬ 
tion of sacred buildings to God by solemn prayer, 

it 
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and the use of instrumental music to assist, if 
needed, in the congregational praises of the Al¬ 
mighty ; and so as to a variety of other things, the 
divine authority for which the church of God has 
been acting upon for thousands of years, and which 
are in their measure binding upon the conscience 
still. This is a grand principle which is too often 
overlooked. 

6 . The apostles, accordingly, long hesitated about 
admitting the Gentiles at all into the Christian cove¬ 
nant, without the observation of the Mosaical law; 
but they never doubted whether, on receiving them, 
they should admit also with them the children and 
households which formed a part of themselves. 
That the mercy of God should be enlarged to the 
utmost comprehension under the Gospel was natural, 
and in the course of things; but that it should be 
narrowed and contracted all at once with respect to 
the objects of the divine compassion, and that the 
infants of the Jewish believers should be thrust out 
of the spiritual corporation of God’s people, and the 
covenant of his grace, on their parents’ receiving 
Christ, when they were in that covenant and corpo¬ 
ration the moment before they received him, would 
have been wholly contrary to the genius of the 
Gospel, and the order of the divine mercy in the 
last and most gracious dispensation, and seems never 
once to have entered into the minds of the apostles. 
A direct and positive prohibition would have been 
required. 
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7. They had already heard their Master say, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.” They had seen him “ take them 
up in his arms and lay his hands upon them and 
bless them.” They had heard him declare, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” The baptism of 
“ Lydia and her house,” of “ the jailer and all his,” 
and of “ the household of Stephanas,” is mentioned 
as a matter of course, and perfectly intelligible to 
every reader of the Old Testament. St. Paul, in 
the same unartificial manner, alluding to the well- 
known extent of the administration of baptism, says, 
“ The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, 
and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the hus¬ 
band ; else were your children unclean; but now 
are they holy,” that is, by having been publicly re¬ 
ceived into the church and covenant of Christ. 

8 . Accordingly, though we have inspired epistles 
written to churches during a series of sixty or 
seventy years after the first promulgation of the 
Gospel, no controversy arose upon this point; which, 
considering the character of the Jewish zealots, 
seems quite conclusive as to the fact that no change 
took place with regard to the subjects of the initia¬ 
tory sacrament. 

9. Nor is any one allusion found to any class of 
unbaptized youth, which must have been numerous 
in every church, within a few years after its being 
founded, had the infants of the converts not been 
admitted with them into the covenant of mercy. 

a 2 
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10. Accordingly, there is not one single instance 
in the whole period of sixty or seventy years during 
which the New Testament history extends, of any 
person born of Christian parents having been baptized 
when grown up. 

11. And further, when the apostle describes 
the excision of the Jews from their parent olive- 
tree,” and their being re-engrafted into it when 
“ they turn to the Lord,” no hint is given of any 
change in the classes of persons to be thus re¬ 
inserted. They were “ broken off” with their 
households and infants of eight days old; they will 
be “ grafted in again” in the same most gracious 
and comprehensive manner, we may be well assured. 

12. The universal practice of the apostolic and 
early Christian churches confirms this view of the 
case as it lies in Scripture. For on so broad and 
palpable a fact as whether baptism was administered 
to infants or not, their testimony is decisive. The 
heretics of the first four centuries, when they wished 
to evade the confession of their sentiments as to the 
fall of man, still avowed their faith in the baptism 
of infants, as a point never questioned. Nor was it 
till the sixteenth century that any body of Christians 
arose to deny the validity and extent of baptism, as 
applicable to the children of the faithful. And 
even now, after eighteen ages, the whole universal 
church, including all the Lutheran and Protestant 
communities, and the smallest subdivisions of persons 
separated from national churches, with the single 
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exception of those who are known by the name 
of Baptists, hold the primitive doctrine of infant 
baptism. 

13. The subordinate question of the mode of 
administering the rite, I pass over as of little conse¬ 
quence. Our own church authorizes baptism by im¬ 
mersion, except where the parents can plead the inabi¬ 
lity of the infant by reason of health. But baptism by 
affusion, especially in the colder regions of Christen¬ 
dom, where necessity dictates it, seems quite agree¬ 
able to the general goodness of that God, who “ will 
have mercy and not sacrifice.” The import of the - 
original word is allowed to be capable of either in¬ 
terpretation. And the greater or less quantity of 
the emblematical element is considered by most 
churches, and apparently with good reason, as, under 
a spiritual dispensation, of subordinate moment. 

14. It is important, further, to observe, that all 
the supposed advantages of baptism in adult years 
are secured by the primitive and edifying rite of 
confirmation, which in one form or other is retained, 
after the example of the apostles, in all the branches 
of Christ’s holy church; when the parents and 
sponsors resign their charge, and the catechumen, 
ratifying and confirming his vows, is solemnly ad¬ 
mitted, after due examination, by prayer and the 
imposition of hands, to the profession of his faith in 
his own name, and all the personal blessings and pri¬ 
vileges of the covenant of grace. 

15. The minds of the young and unstable are 
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sometimes disturbed by persons misinterpreting or 
misapplying our Lord’s command, “ Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature ; 
he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.” This pas¬ 
sage, say they, is clearly against the baptizing of 
infants; for if believing be a requisite qualification 
for baptism, as children cannot believe, so ought 
they not to be baptized. It is surprising that those 
who reason thus, do not advance a step further still, 
and contend that as believing is here represented as 
necessary to salvation, it follows .also that, as infants 
cannot believe, so neither can they be saved. And 
thus the horrible doctrine of the final perdition of 
infants is brought in. Arguments that involve such 
a fearful contradiction of the whole tenor of Scrip¬ 
ture must necessarily be false. The truth is, the 
objectors here introduce into their conclusion an 
entire class of individuals who were never thought 
of in their premises. For to what class of heathens 
and Jews was the Gospel preached at the promul¬ 
gation of the Gospel ? Was it not to adults ? And 
to what heathen, Jews, and Maliommedans now is it 
still preached ? Is it not to adults, i. e. to persons 
capable of faith or unbelief? And to every one of 
them we declare, “ He that believeth and is bap¬ 
tized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” The error of applying such texts to 
infants, is seen at once, when other passages of a 
similar construction are considered. As an instance. 
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let us try to apply the argument to the apostolic 
rule, “ If any will not work, neither shall he eat.” 
Infants cannot work, therefore neither shall they 
eat. And yet weak as such an argument is, it is 
the most plausible one advanced by those who 
object to the baptism of the children of the faithful. 


LECTURE XX. 

THE COLOSSIAN CHRISTIANS ACCEPTED WITHOUT 
LEGAL OBSERVANCES—THEIR ABOLITION- 
TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. 

Col. ii. 13—17. 

The apostle having cleared the capital question 
of the access or introduction into the dispensation of 
the Gospel being without circumcision, proceeds, in 
the next place, to appeal to the actual experience of 
the Colossians themselves, and to remind them that 
they were complete in Christ in this respect, as well 
as every other, though uncircumcised; “ the forgive¬ 
ness of .sins in his blood” having, as he had before 
more than once shown, laid a firm foundation for all 
other blessings. 
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18. And you being dead in your aim, and the uncircum¬ 
cision of your flesh, hath he quickened together with him 
having forgiven you all trespasses. 

Thus he applies to their particular ease his general 
doctrine as to the admission, by the grace of Christ 
alone, into the evangelical covenant. This is exactly 
what he had done with regard to the doctrine of re¬ 
conciliation in the first chapter; “ And you that 
were sometimes alienated and enemies in your minds 
by wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the 
body of his flesh through death.” 

Ministers should apply their instructions to the 
individual consciences and hearts of their flocks. 
They should turn from universal to particular topics ; 
and address their hearers as personally concerned ; 
And you, &e. Otherwise the slippery and trea¬ 
cherous mind of man will elude conviction, and be 
content with a vague approbation of a truth which 
ought to enter and pierce the whole soul. 

The apostle urges upon the Colossians, in the 
verse before us, throe things: their state by nature ; 
the divine life communicated to them by Christ; 
and the remission of sins in his one sacrifice, which 
was its meritorious source. 

He thuB. shut out the false teachers on all hands. 
They could pretend to nothing beyond offering an 
adequate remedy for man’s double misery of dis¬ 
tance. from God, and of guilt. Sanctification and 
justification'included all men could require to eternal 
salvation. But they could pretend to nothing be- 
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yond. They did neither of these things. But these, 
Christ by his fulness of power and grace as the only 
Mediator, had actually effected for them. 

I. Both these great blessings supposed the natural 
state of man to be deeply known and felt. The 
apostle, therefore, enforces this point once again in 
the strongest terms. You being dead in your sins 
and the uncircumcision of your flesh —motionless, with¬ 
out knowledge, without feeling, without desire, 
without care as to spiritual tilings; dead to God, 
the author of felicity, ignorant of his being and attri¬ 
butes ; dead, to his love and worship, dead to his 
honour and interests in the world ; dead to the real 
love of their fellow-creatures ; lost in brutish idolatry, 
sensuality, cruelty, and alienation of heart from the 
living and true God. As the lifeless corpse is in¬ 
capable of any of the affections or acts of the natural 
life, so the soul “ dead in trespasses and sins” to 
the spiritual. They had been alive enough to sin, 
to vice, to idolatry, to all the uncleanness and tur¬ 
pitude of a false religion; but as to the true God, 
and desire of his pardon and grace, and love to him, 
and prayer, and holy affections, they had been igno¬ 
rant, insensible, and cold as the grave. 

So it is with men now in Christian lands; too 
many are lifeless still. “ She that liveth in plea¬ 
sure,” saith our -apostle, “is dead while she liveth.” 
And so he that liveth to the world, to the flesh, to 
self* to pride, to covetousness, to ambition, " is dead” 
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to all the feelings of the spiritual mind, “ whilst he 
liveth.” 

The Colossians had been, in their external separa¬ 
tion also from the church and fold of God, dead and 
lost, lying afar off in the uncircumcision of their flesh, 
an appropriate mark of the corruption, blindness, and 
obduracy of their gentile state. 

The condition of man since the fall is described 
in Holy Scripture, not only as a state of servitude, 
exile, disease, poverty, blindness, wretchedness, 
misery, hopelessness, but of death. 

The spiritual life has its principles in “ the image 
of God, in knowledge, righteousness, and true holi¬ 
ness and also its proper actions and exercises in 
love to God, piety, prayer, obedience, charity, pa¬ 
tience, preparation for death and heaven. 

Of all this man is naturally insensible. He is in a 
state of death, and of uncircumcision, as it were, until 
the Gospel reaches his heart. 

2. The Colossians had, however, experienced a 
total change. They had been quickened together with 
him, raised from the “ death of sin to the life of 
righteousness,” after the example and by the grace 
of Christ’s own resurrection; made alive, and sus¬ 
ceptible of spiritual desires, affections, and pursuits ; 
a new and divine life having been infused. 

This refers to what the apostle had said in the 
preceding verse, “ Wherein also ye are risen with 
him by the faith of the operation of God who raised 
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him from the dead. This serves still further to 
show that the stress in our consideration of the initia¬ 
tory sacrament is to be laid on the actual effects of 
the spiritual change which it represents, seals and 
completes in the sincere penitent. For the apostle 
repeats his former language, dropping everything 
about the sacrament. He had already guarded 
against any mistake, by .saying that they had “ risen 
with Christ by faith of the operation of God.” Still 
he strengthens the true view by repeating the de¬ 
scription of the spiritual change alone. We are thus 
taught not to appeal to baptism in proof of our being 
quickened and made alive with Christ; but to appeal 
to our spiritual life in proof of our having received 
baptism rightly, and having partaken of all its 
benefits. 

The source of most errors about this sacrament, 
indeed, lies here. Men neither know nor feel what 
the death of sin means, nor what the new and 
heavenly life; .and thus they use words without cor¬ 
respondent ideas, and fall, of course, into the most 
extraordinary and dangerous errors. 

Having forgiven you all trespasses. This clause 
touches on St. Paul’s principal purpose, which was 
to show that they are “ complete in Christ,” what¬ 
ever the false zealots might pretend to. The work 
of our Lord on the meritorious cross lay at the 
bottom of the whole plan of salvation. For though 
the grace of the Spirit in sanctification is the source 
of the new creation, and turns away our souls from 
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sin, and quickens them together with Christ; yet 
this is not enough. The guilt of past sins remains; 
and the daily imperfections of our best obedience 
require pardon ; and the very gift of his own Son 
and of his Spirit supposes Almighty God to be gra¬ 
ciously disposed to men on the footing of some 
atonement about to be made. 

And therefore the apostle lays down here as the 
foundation of all other benefits, the provision for 
the free remission of sins. 

So in the grand passages concerning the new 
covenant in the prophet Jeremiah and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; after an enumeration of its im¬ 
mense benefits in the law inscribed on the heart, and 
the knowledge of the Lord universally diffused, and 
the relation between God and man in covenant 
established, the Almighty adds, as the ground and 
first cause of all, “ For I will be merciful to their 
unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities 
will I remember no more.” 

And in like manner our apostle, having in Ms first 
chapter spoken of the “ translation” of the Colossians 
from “ the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom 
of God’s dear Son,” and their having been “ made 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light;” 
adds, as the foundation of all these blessings, “ In 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiverfbss of sins.” 

So he premises to the account of the great and 
ample blessings of the reconciliation of “ things in 
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heaven and things on earth,” that Christ had made 
peace through the “ blood of his cross.” 

The emphatic words which conclude the verse 
now before us. Having forgiven you all trespasses, has 
the same import. Justification is the source of sanc¬ 
tification. God had quickened them together with 
Christ, because he had in the death and mediation 
of that blessed Redeemer provided for the forgive¬ 
ness of all their transgressions ; to the actual benefits 
of which he had admitted them on their repentance, 
faith, and confession of his name. The undertaking 
of the Eternal Word to become incarnate, and suffer 
in the stead of a lost world, was the condition to 
which the infinite wisdom and love of God saw fit to 
attach all the blessings of the Gospel; “ God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish 
hut have everlasting life.” . The meritorious passion 
and prevalent intercession of this Great High Priest 
and Mediator obtained for us the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; this blessed Spirit, accompanying the word 
of the Gospel, had begotten the Colossians to a new 
life ; and then, on their humble penitence and faith, 
the forgiveness of all trespasses had been actually 
vouchsafed to them; and thus sanctification, of 
which the first prevenient grace had already 
brought them in an incipient measure back to God 
by repentance and faith, began its fuff and more 
powerful and abiding work in them, in a daily pro¬ 
gress of love to God and man, in the mortification of 
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the remaining force of sin, and in communion with 
Christ. God’s forgiving mercy in the blood of 
Christ is always conjoined with the infusion of holi¬ 
ness. When sin is remitted, not only are guilt and 
liability to punishment removed, but the will and 
affections are vivified and renewed by an internal 
operation. 

14. Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that was 
against us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the 
way, nailing it to his cross ; 

15. And having spoiled principalities and powers, he 
made a shew of them, openly, triumphing over them in it. 

A most sublime and important passage, if there 
be any such in the whole Bible; and the position of 
it in the apostle’s argument as weighty as the matter 
is glorious. The apostle is not content with over¬ 
whelming the false teachers in their error of insist¬ 
ing on circumcision as an indispensable entrance to 
the Gospel covenant, by showing that we have the 
“ circumcision of the heart,” but he takes occasion 
from the last clause of his argument, “the forgive¬ 
ness of all trespasses,” to burst forth into the exalted 
description of the full benefits of Christ’s bitter death 
on the cross, which is now to be considered. 

His object is not only to strengthen all he had 
said of the introduction to the covenant of grace 
having been fully provided for in the heavenly birth 
vouchsafed to the Colossians and sealed in baptism, 
but also to prepare for sweeping away by a single 
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stroke all the vain fancies of the false teachers which 
took their rise from the Mosaic law; whether those 
fancies rested on the Jewish ceremonies themselves, 
or took a higher and more dangerous flight in the 
idolatrous worship of angels and saints, or grovelled 
in the miserable austerities which sprang from both. 

He had already briefly condemned these three 
classes of errors, of which the centre and capital 
one was angel-worship; and he had also prepared 
bis way for resuming and enlarging the general con¬ 
demnation, by showing that the access to the cove¬ 
nant was thrown wide open by “ the circumcision 
not made with hands but now he extols yet more, 
in a most magnificent passage, all the previous parts 
of his doctrine concerning the glory of Christ’s work 
and the perfection of his mediation; adding to them 
a celebration of his triumph over Satan and all his 
hosts, in the sight of a rescued world, even upon the 
cross. 

Here we must notice in order, 1. The hand¬ 
writing ; 2. Its contrariety to us ; 3. Its removal; 
4. The nailing of it to the cross; 5. Satan and his 
host spoiled ; a show made of them openly; and the 
final triumph celebrated. 

May God assist us with his Holy Spirit in our 
meditation on the most astonishing passage of this 
class in the whole compass of Scripture! 

1. A-hand-writing imports in general what any 
one writes with his own hand, and particularly a 
bond or caution written with the hand of a debtor, 
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that he may never be able to deny the debt, but may 
be sued for it whenever the creditor pleases. 

Thus, all the ordinances of divine worship during 
the patriarchal dispensation, all the law of ceremo¬ 
nies, all the types and figures, all the national cove¬ 
nant mediated by Moses, together with the republi¬ 
cation of the moral law with its curse against the 
transgressor from Mount Sinai; were several parts 
of the bond of the ancient church for the payment 
of the debt of sin contracted by a violation of the 
divine commandments. 

The types, indeed, and prophecies, from the very 
time of the fall of Adam, foretold and promised the 
future Messiah; and a due attendance on the ap¬ 
pointed services and sacrifices admitted to ceremo¬ 
nial purity and the privileges of the national cove¬ 
nant. They were also to the penitent and believing 
worshippers (such as Enoch, Abraham, Moses, David, 
Nehemiali, &c.) the “ seal of the righteousness of 
faith” in the Messiah to whom they looked forward ; 

Bom. iv. 3. and thus they “ believed God, and it was imputed to 
them for righteousness.” 

But the ceremonies in themselves were the bond 
and obligation of a debtor; they were an avowal of 
guilt; they were a handwriting, a deed which might 
be sued out at any moment against them. And 
therefore the apostle elsewhere admits, that in the 
repetition of those “.sacrifices there was a.remem¬ 
brance of sin made every year;" and adds the con¬ 
clusive reason, “ For it was not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin.” 
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What, in truth, was circumcision but an acknow¬ 
ledgment of original corruption ? What the offer¬ 
ings and purifications after child-birth, but the 
confession that man was “ born in sin and shapen in 
iniquity ?” What the victims immolated, but an ad¬ 
mission that all men were obnoxious to death 
What the daily and weekly sacrifices, but a witness 
that they were guilty before God ? 

What the high priest entering the holy of holies 
once a year? what the great day of atonement? 
what the passover? what the year of jubilee? what 
the abstinence from leaven? what the endless wash¬ 
ings, &c.,—but so many parts of the handwriting—so 
many acknowledgments of guilt? And if retained 
under the Gospel by vain philosophy or Jewish pre¬ 
judices, now that they are abolished, what were they 
but deeds acknowledged to be still out against us, to 
be still valid, to bind us over still to punishment at 
the will of the Almighty Creditor and Lord ? 

2. This handwriting of ordinances , then, may well 
be said to be against us, and contrary to us, especially 
if made the foundation of meritorious pretences by 
the false teachers. . The ceremonial law, like the 
■moral connected with it in the national covenant, 

“ gendered to bondage constituted a “ middle wall 
of partition” against the Gentile; nourished and in¬ 
flamed “ the enmity” between the Jew and the rest 
of mankind; and was in itself. “ a yoke on the neck Acts xv. io. 
of the fathers which,” even whilst it continued in 
force, “ they were not able to bear.” 

8 
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Epli. ii 
— 18 . 


And so the apostle to the Ephesian converts 
• 14 speaks of Christ “ being our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us; having abolished in his flesh 
the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances, for to make of himself of twain one 
new man, so making peace; and that he might re¬ 
concile both unto God in One body on the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby, and came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and to 
them that were nigh. For through him we both 
have access by one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Would the Colossians, then, listen to men, who 
would renew the hand-writing of ordinances thus 
contrary to them ? Would they build up again the 
“wall of partition?” Would they rekindle the 
“ enmity” with God and their Gentile fellow-Chris- 
tians? Would they shut up the “access” which 
Christ had opened by his agonizing sufferings on the 
cross ? God forbid ! 

3. But where, in truth, was the handwriting now ? 
Let them remember that Christ had altogether re¬ 
moved and cancelled it— blotting-out the hand-writing , 
and took it out of the wag, are the apostle’s words. 
The Son of God, as the complete and all-sufficient 
Saviour and Mediator, had effaced the deed; had 
paid, as our Surety and Substitute, our enormous debt 
for us; had not only freed us from the condem¬ 
nation of the law, but, as the Author of a better cove¬ 
nant established on better promises, had taken all 
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the ceremonies and ordinances entirely out of the 
way, obliterated the writings, of which they were a 
part, cancelled and abolished and annihilated the 
bond and instrument which was against us, and con¬ 
trary to us; that so no monument of obligation 
might remain, no witness against us be capable of 
being brought forward. He had fulfilled all the 
types; had “ magnified' the law and made it honour¬ 
able in the body of his flesh through deathhad 
suffered all the penalty which our sins had deserved ; 
and then, lest any controversy should afterwards 
arise, or any should assert that new charges might 
be made; or should suppose, as the false doctors 
did, that the blessed Creditor might forget or be 
weary, as it were, of the act of forgiveness, and de¬ 
mand again any part of the debt, he crossed it out, 
as it were; and, having cancelled it, took it clean out 
of the way, that it no longer might be pleaded in 
court against us. 

But this is not enough. This indeed cut away 
the ground from under the false teachers, whether 
they pretended to revive the hand-writing by Mosai- 
cal ceremonies, or built upon them philosophical 
inventions and debasing human traditions. But the 
apostle goes further, and, in order to mark the com¬ 
pleteness of Christ’s mediatorial work, and the agoni¬ 
zing sufferings by which he effected it, he adds the 
astonishing words, “ Nailing it to his cross.” For it 
might be feigned that the hand-writing was hidden 
somewhere and might be brought forth again, and 

s 2 
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preferred against us hereafter. Taken out of the 
way for the time, indeed, it was—blotted out and 
effaced, indeed, it was; but a deed, though said to be 
cancelled and removed, might yet be concealed and 
produced after a time, as a matter of dispute or re¬ 
proach ; even as the false apostles at Colosse were 
endeavouring to do. No, replies the apostle; Be¬ 
hold, the deed is affixed publicly to the very cross 
on which our Lord paid all the debt it bound upon us. 
There, in the siglitof the world, and of angels and men, 
is exhibited aloft on the cross the cancelled hand¬ 
writing. View it there, torn as it is and rent asunder 
by those very nails wherewith Christ was affixed and 
lacerated upon the accursed tree. There is the deed 
and the discharge—there the acknowledgment of the 
debt, and the payment of it by the Surety—there the 
wrath of God incurred, and expiated—there the law 
fulfilled, and abolished. Those very nails, that very 
crown of thorns, that very spear which pierced and 
wounded the body of our Lord, pierced at the same 
time the bond and hand-writing. These instruments of 
torture were intended, it is true, by Satan and his 
hosts for another purpose. They were designed only 
for inflicting greater anguish upon the sufferer, for 
aggravating the bitterness of his death, and venting 
all the malice of devils and men on his sacred person. 
But, lo! in the infinite wisdom of God, the nails and 
spear were driven, not more surely through has divine 
hands and feet, than through the deed and bond which 
bound a lost world to a death similar to his own. 
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Where, then, are the ceremonies with their yoke ? 
where the philosophy of men with all its angel-medi¬ 
ators ? where human impositions and traditions with 
their uncommanded and false humility ? There they 
are upon the cross, pierced through and through, 
tom, lacerated, illegible, cancelled, and exhibited 
as a spectacle for the perpetual consolation and as¬ 
surance of the faithful penitent. 

5. But St. Paul has not done. Rising with the 
grandeur of his subject, he compares the scene of the 
cross, so mournful in the eyes of men, to the splendid 
Roman triumph in which the captives taken in the 
victorious combat were used to be led in gorgeous 
procession as the trophies of the conqueror. 

Such was the triumph of our Lord in a spiritual 
sense. So complete were his sufferings, so entire his 
abolition of the hand-writing, so full his atonement, 
so adequate to all the necessities of ruined man his 
sacrifice, so acceptable and well-pleasing to the 
Father his substitution of himself for sinners, so ab¬ 
solute and glorious his defeat of the dire purposes of 
Satan, sin, and death, that the very cross was to the 
eye of faith the most glorious triumph. At the very 
moment when Satan and the Jews conceived they 
had accomplished their hellish purpose; when Christ 
and his new religion seemed crushed at a blow; 
when the powers of darkness had their hour; when 
the efforts of Satan, which had succeeded against the 
first Adam appeared to succeed also against the 
second; when the hopes of the fugitive disciples 
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were extinguished; when the sun veiled in darkness 
might be thought to symbolize the destruction of 
man’s expectations of redemption excited during 
four thousand years; at that very instant Satan was 
vanquished, dethroned from his usurped dominion, 
“ fell as lightning from heaven,” was carried off and 
led away captive as a spoil of the conqueror, and 
made a show of openly to a rescued world. 

There on the cross behold the triumph ! the law 
fulfilled—God’s moral government vindicated—death 
robbed of its prey—Satan, “ the prince of this world, 
cast out”—principalities and powers led in proces¬ 
sion as captives—a show of them openly made—the 
imprisoned world set free, and the final victory over 
every enemy assured. 

Where, then, are the inventions and follies of 
men ? Where the worship of principalities and 
powers ? All, all are led in triumph by the suffering, 
dying, agonizing, atoning Saviour. 

16. Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, 
or in respect of an holyday, or of the new moons, or of the 
sabbath days, 

17. Which are a shadow of things to come, but the body 
is of Christ. 

With what incomparable force does the apostle 
here descend from the height of his lofty argument, 
to sweep away the first class of errors which rested 
on the Mosaical ceremonies. 

If Christ had thus gloriously triumphed over death 
and hell, and cancelled the bond and hand-writing 
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of ordinances, and even nailed it to his cross, let no 
man presume to judge them and make them guilty 
of a fault, and deprive them of their Christian liberty 
by renewed injunctions with respect to meats or 
drinks, or the other ceremonial distinctions of that 
old dispensation. 

The apostle does not here specify any of the 
greater institutions of .the Jewish economy, as in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews. There is not a word about 
the sacrifices, the high priesthood, the temple, the 
day of atonement, or the passover; but only those 
inconsiderable matters which the Jewish zealots 
could easily transfer to a heathen city, meats and 
drinks and holydays , &e. 

A very few remarks on the particulars here cited 
will suffice. 

Very probably the false teachers extended the 
Mosaical prohibitions of meats by the traditions of 
their pretended oral law, or the rules of the Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophy; and added some concerning 
drinks never enjoined in the inspired volume at all. 

The new moons were the days on which the 
trumpets sounded at the beginning of the month. 

The holydays were the several appointed feasts, as 
that of Pentecost and of Tabernacles. The sabbaths 
(that is, those of Mosaical institution, as the sabbath of 
every seven years and that of each fifty,) are joined 
in the.plural number with the new moons as in 
Isaiah: “Your new moons and your sabbaths, thei«u»hi.i3. 
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calling of assemblies, I cannot away with,” to mark 
that the apostle intended the ceremonial ones only. 

The primeval observation of the one weekly day 

of rest after each six days of labour, ordained in 

paradise before the fall, stood on quite different 

grounds from these, formed an integral part of the 

moral law, and was constantly enforced by the 

prophets as the sign of the covenant of grace, that 

Kick. xx. the Lord was “ he who sanctified them.” This 
12 . 

blessed law of the sabbath was mercifully relieved, 
indeed, by our Lord from the austerities of the pha¬ 
risees, but left in all its divine authority as a part of 
his last dispensation, and the pledge and earnest of 
the rest of heaven. 

But the ceremonial new moons and sabbaths of 
which the apostle speaks, were all a part of the 
hand-writing which Christ blotted out and nailed to 
his cross. With regard to all these abrogated cere¬ 
monies, they must let no one assume to sit in 
judgment on them, and to condemn them, or to 
enforce them on their consciences as necessary to 
complete the salvation of Christ. 

Here we need hardly observe with what extreme 
caution the few necessary rules, and ceremonies, and 
festivals of the Christian church should be spoken 
of and enjoined. They may and ought to be regu¬ 
lated from time to time. Christians may most pro¬ 
fitably observe the anniversaries of the advent, nati¬ 
vity, circumcision,temptation,crucifixion, resurrection, 
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ascension, of our Lord. The greatest advantages 
follow from such solemn periods of annual celebra¬ 
tion. They may, also, on certain days, commemo¬ 
rate and thank God for having raised up the various 
inspired apostles and evangelists, and pray for grace 
to follow their doctrine and example. The church, 
moreover, has power to “ decree rites and ceremo¬ 
nies,” and regulate matters of discipline; and has 
“ authority also in controversies of faith.” Without 
these, endless contest and confusion would follow in 
a national church. But they must be kept entirely 
subordinate. We must not judge our brethren in 
respect to them, nor incur any suspicion of making 
them necessary to salvation. Nor must they be 
enacted beyond a clear expediency, and the real ends 
of edification. 

The apostle adds a reason as to the non-necessity 
of the Jewish ceremonies, which are shadows of things 
to come ; but the body is of Christ. As the shadows 
to the body or substance, so are the types of the law 
to Christ. They were figures of evangelical bless¬ 
ings. But the truth, reality, and substance of them 
were now found in Christ’s person, work, and salva¬ 
tion. “ In him the believer was complete.” It 
would be absurd, therefore, for him to catch at the 
shadow and embrace it, when Christ, whom it repre¬ 
sented, was actually come. This would be to de¬ 
clare himself not complete in him; it would be to 
bring back the cancelled hand-writing; it would be 
an attempt to patch up and restore the torn and 
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effaced deed; it would be to take down the trans¬ 
fixed bond from the cross; it would be to extract 
the nails by which it was driven through; and would 
go to tarnish and annul the triumphant “ shew over 
principalities and powers” exhibited so conspicuously 
on the Mount of Calvary. 

But let us pause; the mind is oppressed with the 
glory of the scene. Let us . only pray that we may 
enter more and more into our Saviour's triumph; 
believe in the all-sufficiency of his work as Me¬ 
diator; and reject all the pretended necessity of 
abrogated ceremonies. And to this end, let us me¬ 
ditate on the first division of the verses we have 
been reviewing, and pray that we may be “ quick¬ 
ened” more and more from the death of sin, and walk 
more in the spiritual and holy life of the new man 
in Christ Jesus; so that we may share his victory 
over principalities and powers, and ourselves at length 
be made “more than conquerors through him who 
hath loved us.” 
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CAUTION AGAINST SAINT AND ANGEL-WORSHIP— 

ITS RISE AND PROGRESS—PROPHECIES CONCERN¬ 
ING IT. 

Col. ii. 18, 19. 

18. Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of angels, intruding into those 
things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his 
fleshly mind. 

19. And not holding the head from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment ministered and 
knit together, increaseth with the increase of God. 

I place at the head of this lecture the two verses 
which will form the subject of the present and two 
following ones, because they contain the apostle’s 
final and more detailed sentence on the most perilous 
of the corruptions at Colosse. 

They open to us, in fact, the germ of the whole 
“ mystery of iniquity” which afterwards overspread, 
and has now for many centuries continued to over¬ 
spread, the eastern and western churches ; with the 
latter, however, of which, the western, we are chiefly 
at present concerned. 

The idolatrous worship of saints and angels is, I 
conceive, the grand abomination of popery. It is 
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tlie highest provocation of tfte Almighty, directly 
overthrows the mediation of Christ, “ in whom alone 
we are complete,” and is the centre of the vast cir¬ 
cumference of Romish error and superstition. That 
which constituted the pope anti-christ is, if I mistake 
not, idolatry, the transfer to the Virgin Mary and 
other dead men and women, and to their images and 
relics, and to the elements of bread and wine in the 
Eucharist, a measure of that religious adoration and 
intercessory reliance which is due only to Christ our 
glorious and all-sufficient and only Mediator and 
Intercessor. 

The apostle’s course of argument confirms me in 
this view of the case. The Mosaical rites insisted 
upon by the false teachers at Colosse were only a 
stepping-stone to the vain speculations which ended 
in the worship and idolatry of angels. The ob¬ 
servance of the legal ceremonies was not the pecu¬ 
liar danger there, nor was it so prevalent as in some 
other churches; for it was common to them all in a 
greater or less degree. 

Our apostle, therefore, in writing to the Colossians, 
does not treat this error as he did in his Epistle to 
the Galatians. He does not argue at length on jus- 
Gai »i 2 i • tifioatioii. He does not tell them that “ if righte- 
v. 2 ; i.8,9 ousness come by the law, then Christ is dead in 
vain.” He does not declare that “ Christ would 
profit them nothing, as many of them as were justi¬ 
fied by the law.” He does not proclaim aloud that 
“ if any man or angel preached any other doctrine 
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than that which he had delivered to them, he was 
accursed.” 

No; the case of the Colossians was different. It 
concerned justification and Mosaic rites only indi¬ 
rectly. The main point was the mediation of Christ, 
which saint-worship directly opposed. As this, how¬ 
ever, had only just appeared amongst them; and 
Epapliras had instantly,* as it should seem, resorted to 
the apostle for advice, before it began to spread, 
there was only need for the apostle to pronounce a 
strong and decisive judgment on the incipient 
impiety. 

The whole Epistle, however, had been directed 
with admirable wisdom towards this one point. St. 
Paul had taught them that angels, and archangels, 
and all the invisible world were placed under Christ 
as their Creator, Conservator, Lord, and End; that 
he is the head and source, to them as well as to men, 
of reconciliation with God; that principalities and 
powers in the heavenly world were put under him, 
and that those in hell were “ spoiled and made a 
shew of openly in the triumph of the cross.” 

These points are almost peculiar to this Epistle, 
and to the corresponding one to the Ephesians sent 
on to them probably from Laodicea. 

And the strength of the apostle’s language in con¬ 
demning this angel-worship, which we are about to 
consider, has the same bearing. In speaking of the 
Mosaical rites, he had merely said, “ Let no man 
judge you in meat or in drink,” &c.; and the reason 
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he assigned is simply, that they “ are a shadow of 
things to come,” of which the body is Christ. 

But the worship of created beings as intercessors, 
instead of the incarnate and divine Saviour, was, in 
the apostle’s mind, quite another thing; it was 
heathenism brought into the church; it was pagan 
philosophy engrafted upon the Christian faith; it was 
Belial united with Christ in the highest services of 
religion; it was angels and saints thrust into the 
place of the only Mediator; it was, in fact, the be¬ 
ginning of a system of idolatry infinitely more pro¬ 
voking to Almighty "God than that of Greece and 
Rome, as being practised under the full blaze of the 
glorious gospel day. 

The condemnation, therefore, proceeds on vital 
topics: on this worship springing from a wilful and 
perverse humility, and a presumptuous intrusion into 
the things of the invisible, and to us unknown, 
world ; as the dictate of an inflated fleshly mind; as 
the impious pretension of wisdom in an uncom¬ 
manded way to an uucommanded end ; in a word, 
as actually cutting off and severing altogether its 
followers from Christ. 

All this turns on fundamental matters, as did all 
tho preparatory topics concerning the person and 
mediation of Christ, which occupy the first chapter 
and the former part of the present, and which were 
designed as the preventives of a further spread of 
the fetal errors which he was about expressly to 
condemn. 


7 
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This is the apostle’s divine method of crushing the 
first embryo of the serpent brood at Colosse. I 
mention it before I proceed, that I may express my 
fears that one reason why the recent invasion of semi- 
popish superstition and idolatry in our own church 
was not sooner checked, was that our manner of re¬ 
sisting it has not been more in the spirit of St. Paul. 
The capital doctrine of justification has not always 
been taught and defended as it ought. Baptism has been 
allowed to be far too indiscriminately extolled. The 
church has been unduly magnified, and the necessity 
of episcopacy, and what is called apostolical succes¬ 
sion, to its existence, lias been maintained in a most 
unscriptural manner. The glory of Christ as Me¬ 
diator, Redeemer, and Reconciler, our “ all and in 
all,” has been obscured; and the inconceivable abo¬ 
mination of all idolatry and angel-worship has not 
been fully exposed. 

And it is with the humble desire of applying the 
apostle’s exact and full course of argument in the 
case of the Colossians, as a guard against the re¬ 
maining tendencies of this now condemned system 
amongst ourselves, that I have ventured on de _ 
livering these lectures for the benefit, as I hope, 
of the extensive dioceses with which I am con¬ 
nected. 

But let us come to the verses now before us. In 
our present and the three following lectures we shall 
have to enter into the main object of the apostle; 
the scope of the Epistle lies here. 
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Let no man beguile you of your reward in a volun¬ 
tary humility. 

The apostle here exposes the artful manner 
adopted by the false teachers in introducing their 
worship of angels. They insinuated themselves by 
“ beguiling words” and a perverse debasement of 
mind under the guise of humility. 

This is the third time that'St. Paul intimates that 
this great corruption would be a covert one; that 
all would be fair in appearance; that men would 
profess the doctrine of Christ, teach many parts of 
the Gospel, and by no means oppose or deny in words 
the glory of the one Mediator; but yet would sap all 
the addition of angel-worship; that it would be, 
2 Th .. what popery, during its long, sad progress, has ever 
7. been, a “ mystery of iniquity;” that is, an iniquity, 
but a mystical pne, being, as Archbishop Usher ex¬ 
presses himself, “ cloaked with the name of piety.” 

In the 4th verse of this chapter the apostle gave 
the first of these cautions. “ This I say lest any man 
should beguile you with enticing words;” and in the 
8th, the second, “ Beware lest any man spoil you,” 
(make a spoil of you,) “ through philosophy and vain 
deceit;” and now, for the third time, he repeats the 
special admonition. 

When opposing circumcision, and meats and 
drinks, he uses no such cautions; because there every 
thing was open and manifest. The circumcision was 
performed or it was not performed; the meats were 
abstained from or they were eaten. 

But the ease was extremely different with the 
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covert, insidious attacks of the zealots for the worship 
of angels. 

The word translated, beguile , is rendered in the 
margin, “judge against you;" as the arbiters in the 
Olympic and other games, when giving a dishonest 
decision, and so depriving the fair racer of his appro¬ 
priate prize. Thus the deceiving teachers at Colosse 
gave false directions, tending to award the crown to 
the wrong persons, and to defraud the diligent and 
earnest candidate of his reward, by transferring his. 
aim and his efforts from the true object to a false 
one; from Christ to angel-mediators. 

“ A voluntary humilityor “ being a voluntary in 
humility,” was the other method of bringing in this 
heresy. A genuine humility is the very soil in which 
Christianity plants all its graces; but a wilful debase¬ 
ment of soul to human authority is the ground where 
Satan readily causes all kinds of follies and super¬ 
stitions to grow and luxuriate. With these mate¬ 
rials, the false teachers would set to work. Having 
to address a voluntary humility, they would discourse 
plausibly on the weakness of man and his distance 
from the Almighty, would dwell on the dignity, 
offices, and ranks of angels, and would presump¬ 
tuously assert that to render them complete in know¬ 
ledge, new revelations of the details of divine worship 
might be expected through them. In proof of the 
agency qf angels in human aflairs, they would tell 
them that the Mosaic law was given by “ the dis- Ackrtt ss 
position of angels,” and that angels conducted the 
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Israelites into Canaan. They would appeal also to 
the appearances of angels to the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles. They would mix abundance of ex¬ 
tenuating and beguiling words on all these points, and 
work upon the ignorance and terrors of conscience 
of the weak. They would affirm that it was arro¬ 
gant for feeble creatures like men to approach God 
directly through Jesus Christ, and that humility dic¬ 
tated their making use of the mediation of angels. 
They would pretend, also, that it was only an inferior 
honour they meant to pay them, and not the highest 
worship which was due peculiarly to God. They 
would philosophize on the differences between various 
kinds of religious worship ; and distinguish between 
the entreating of the prayers and aids of angels and 
saints for them, and the addressing of petitions to 
them as capable of granting blessings themselves. 

Such have been the harlot-sophistries of Rome 
from the beginning—“ enticing words” addressed to 
a “ false humility.” 

Having thus briefly noticed the seductive manner 
in which the idolatry was introduced, I come to con¬ 
sider at some length the important subject of the 
idolatry itself, which sprang from the worship of 
angels, as taught by the Jewish and philosophical 
doctors at Colosse. 

Here I must call your attention to several parti¬ 
culars. I must advert to the opinions prevalent 
amongst the Jews, which gave occasion to angel- 
worship—-to the doctrines of the Pagan philosophers 
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on the subject—to the effects of these errors upon 
the Colossians—to the progress of the evil in the 
Church of Rome—to the series of prophecies con¬ 
cerning this idolatry in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments—to the dangers consequent upon it with which 
we have been lately threatened in our own church— 
to the peculiar abomination of all idolatry in the sight 
of God, and to the manner in which it instantly cor¬ 
rupts every other part of religion. 

1. The Jewish doctors at the time when the 
apostle wrote were very fond of speculating upon the 
orders and powers of the hierarchies of heaven. They 
had some peculiar notions among them relating to 
angels; for Josephus assures us that when they re¬ 
ceived any into their number, they made them swear 
that they would keep or observe Hie names of the 
angels with great care. Even as early as the Acts 
of the Apostles, there is a reference to the popular 
belief among the Jews; .for when Rhoda affirmed 
that it was Peter who was before the gate, the 
apostles said, “ It is his angel.” 

And it appears from several passages i» Philo to 
have been the opinion of that learned Jew, that 
angels were messengers who presented our prayers to 
God as well as brought down his favours to us. And 
he represents this view of the matter, exactly as our 
apostle intimates the seducers would, as most humble 
and reverential. 

The term philosophy, was also in high repute with 

t 2 
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• 

the Jews; and both Philo and Josephus affected the 
use of it to express the whole Mosaical institution. 

2.* This being the state of things among the Jews, 
the unstable converts of that nation were only too 
well prepared to receive with favour the specula¬ 
tions of the heathen philosophy. The Platonists 
with their theories concerning the government of the 
world as carried on by beings inferior to the gods, 
but superior to men whom they called demons, or 
angels, precisely met this tendency; as the discipline 
of Pythagoras did their love of ceremonies, of fast¬ 
ings and external austerities. The followers of 
Plato were, however, the more dangerous of the two, 
and are now before us. In his fourth book de 
Legibus, he teaches that after tutelary gods, demons 
or angels are to*be worshipped. And in his Epi- 
monis he says, “ Demons ought to be worshipped, be¬ 
cause they held the middle place between God and 
men, and discharged the office of interpreters. They 
are, therefore, to be worshipped on account of their 
propitious intercession.” And St. Augustine inveighs 
against the heathen on this account in his tenth book 
de Civitate Dei, and condemns all they said about 
worshipping angels.* 

But I dwell not on the particular names and doc¬ 
trines of the philosophical sects, nor on the endless 
fancies of the Jewish teachers. If any of these had 

• 

* See Poli Synopsis, CaJv. in loc. Darenant ; Daillg ; Suicer ; 
Doddridge ; Macknight, &c. 
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been prominently known amongst the Colossians, it 
is probable that the apostle would have named them.* 
His omission to do so, seems to show that he judged 
it best to leave his cautions in general terms, in order 
to be applicable to similar errors in all ages, and 
especially to the great apostacy. 

3. With this mixture of Jewish and heathen in¬ 
ventions, we may imagine how the feeble Colossians 
would be disturbed. 

The plausible, “ enticing words” of man’s wisdom, 
and the plea of “ humility,” would first beguile them. 
The novelty of the doctrines would next attract and 
please. Then the half-hearted would rejoice to re¬ 
sume something of their heathen notions without 
seeming to reject Christianity. All would thus soon 
fall into confusion. 

In our own native flocks in India, we know what 
difficulty we have to keep out the old remnants of 
heathen habits; what difficulty to eradicate the 
poisonous weeds of idolatrous usages and associations 
of thought. And if men of any talents and learning, 
but of unsound principles on vital points, should, 
with a show of piety, creep in amongst them, the 
feeble converts would be little able to detect their 
arts. And if the errors thus privily brought in 
should go to sap the mediation and grace of Christ, 
arid should lead to angel-worship, to uncommanded 
■ 

* As the Sacred Writers do the Pharisees and the Sadducees, 
the Herodians, the Stoics, the Epicureans, the Libertines and 
Cyrenians, the Nicolaitans; and even individuals, as Hymenaeus 
and Philetus. 
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austerities and a profound self-rigliteousness, we may 
imagine how soon Christianity would be thoroughly 
heathenized. Man is prone to idolatry, as we see in 
the case of the Israelites in the Old Testament. 
His fallen nature is propense to what is sensual, ex¬ 
ternal, superstitious. He delights in a religion of 
his own. No idolatry is too gross for him if it be in¬ 
troduced by beguiling words,’promote as it professes 
humility, and be generally received and practised. 
A golden calf, alas ! is ever too popular a substitute 
for the invisible and all-glorious Mediator. 

4. The progress of this.one insidious principle of 
joint-mediators in the Christian church for twelve 
centuries or more, portentous as it is, is too easily 
accounted for. 

The moment the Bible was given up as the only 
divine rule of faith, and justification by works was 
gradually admitted, idolatry began to steal in as 
doth a thief. Within one hundred years after these 
cautions of our apostle, the impiety had made some 
way. In the fourth century, the church' of Lao- 
dicea, as I have already observed, had to condemn 
it, in the very region around Colosse, by an express 
decree. About the same time Theodoret informs 
us that some were called “ angelici,” on the ground 
—the very voluntary humility noted by our apostle 
—that “ God not being capable of being reached br 
comprehended, it was fit to conciliate the divine 
benevolence through angels.” Theopliylact tells us 
that the nature of the service rendered to them was 
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that of prayer. Chrysostom speaks with indigna¬ 
tion on the subject as arising from Satan’s envying 
us our happiness; and he calls these acts of idolatry 
“ the enchantments of devilsand adds, “ But 
though he be angel, though an archangel, though a 
cherubim, endure it not. For these powers them¬ 
selves will not receive the worship, but reject it 
with abhorrence.” S© all the other devout and 
learned fathers, from Clement of Rome to Bernard. 
Still they helped on the evil upon the whole, by 
their own doctrine and practice. Augustine himself 
is no exception to this remark. And early in the 
seventh century it opened into the twofold apostacy 
of Mahomet in the east, and of the Papacy in the 
west. The way of both was prepared by the ex¬ 
treme corruptions of the Christian doctrine in this 
and other respects; the prevalent ignorance and 
vices of the flocks; and especially by the widespread 
and insidious idolatry of- angels and saints, of the 
Virgin, of images and relics, and the sacred bread 
and wine in what is termed the sacrifice of the 
mass. These give plausibility to the Mahometan 
imposture, which protested against all idolatry, both 
amongst Christians and Gentiles. Whilst, on the 
other hand, they gave apt occasion to the Bishop of 
Rome gradually to mature his system, in spite of 
the loud rebukes of the pious fathers of different 
ages, till the whole was solemnly established by the 
second Council of Nice, 787, a. d., and ratified and 
enlarged at that of Trent in the sixteenth century. 

6 
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5. Our abhorrence of alF this saint-worship will be 
strengthened by considering the solemn and copious 
predictions of the sacred Scriptures of an apostacy 
centering in this point. For we find that a series 
of concurrent prophecies, from Daniel in the Old 
Testament to the last book of the New, foretell the 
rise and progress of this idolatry, with details which 
cannot be mistaken. And we learn, also, that from 
the time of the Waldenses and Albigenses in the 
twelfth century, to our reformers in the sixteenth, 
these prophecies were with one voice declared to be 
descriptive of the bishop and church of Rome. 
The glorious Reformation, led on by Luther and 
Cranmer, Zuinglo and Jewel, Mclancthon and Cal¬ 
vin, and their compeers, fixed on this one broad 
ground of condemnation, the vituperative predic¬ 
tions of Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. The grand 
characteristic of the Papacy, in all their judgments, 
was the worship of saints and angels as joint me¬ 
diators with Christ. They considered the fourth 
and fifth centuries as having matured this demon- 
olatrous abomination. And our modern Protestant 
divines, with one consent, suppose that the mystic 
period of twelve hundred and sixty years is to be 
dated from the kings of the earth hawing given over 
their power to the papal usurpation with its idola¬ 
trous worship* 

* Mr. Mede, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Newton, Bishop 
Hard, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Bishop Warburton, Mr. Davison, Mr. 
Faber, and now Mr. Elliott, together with our greatest and most 
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In the Papacy, as they justly think, we have the 
“ wilful king” of Daniel rising up amongst the ten 
kingdoms of the Roman empire, having a mouth 
that spake very great things, whose look was more 
stout than his fellows; who spake great words 
against the most High, wearing out the saints, and 
thinking to change times and laws; discounte¬ 
nancing married life .or “ desire of womenmag¬ 
nifying himself above every god; speaking marvel¬ 
lous tilings against the God of gods; causing craft 
to prosper in his hands, having eyes like a man, and 
honouring in his estate Muazzim, or gods pro¬ 
tectors—the very angel-worship which is the head passim, 
and front of his corruptions. 

St. Paul they unanimously consider to have taken 
up again the thread of prophecy after an interval of 
about six hundred years from Daniel, and given the 
self-same features, somewhat more detailed, in the 
“ Man of sin,” the “ Wicked one,” “ the Son of 
perdition,” the Head of the “ falling away,” or apos- 
taey, who was to appear when the secular Roman 
empire was divided into ten kingdoms, (about a. d. 

476,) and so no longer “ withheld or letted” his 
development, who was to sit “ in the temple of 
God,” and oppose and exalt himself above all that 
is called God,*br that is worshipped, “ showing him¬ 
self that he is God;” whose “ coming was to be 

learned commentators, Poole, Lowth, Henry, Doddridge, Mack- 
night, Scott, and a host of others of all classes and all periods, 
from the Reformation to the present period. 
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1 Thai*, i 
1 — 12 . 


1 Tim. iv, 
1 — 3 . 


after the working of Satan, with all power and 
signs and lying wonders, and with all deeeivableness 
of unrighteousness;” and whose astonishing success 
should arise from “ God sending upon those, who 
received not the love of truth, a strong delusion” 
(the energy of error is the exact meaning) “ that 
they should believe a lie.” The grand point of the 
corruption they consider to be precisely the same. 
“ He sits as God in the temple of God,” imposing 
liis own sense upon the Scriptures, claiming infal¬ 
libility, tyrannizing over the conscience, and “ show¬ 
ing himself that he is God,” i. e.^by directing men 
to idolatry and the worship of saints on his own 
authority. 

Ten or twelve years after this statement to the 
Colossians, he resumes his predictions in his Epistle 
to Timothy, and speaks once more of the great 
departure from the faith which would take place 
in the latter days, when men would give heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, or demons ; 
speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience 
seared with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats.” Doctrines of 
demons or angels and saints, i. e. idolatry, is again 
the head of the predicted felling away. 

What more? St. John, thirty y&ars after St. 
Paul, gives the final course of prophecies concerning 
the apostacy for the warning of the church, still 
confirming the predictions of Daniel and St. Paul. 
He describes the same power as Daniel, under the 
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emblem of a beast, having a moutfi speaking great 
things and blasphemies; who made war with the 
saints, and overcame them; having two horns like a 
lamb, but speaking as a dragon; doing great 
wonders, and deceiving men by the miracles which Bev. xiii. 
he did. 

He also, to complete the picture, describes this 
power further as a great harlot riding on a scarlet¬ 
decked beast, appearing with meretricious pomp, in 
purple, gold, and precious stones, drunken with the 
blood of the saints of Jesus, ruling over many king¬ 
doms which give Jier with one mind their power and 
strength, until the words of God shall be fulfilled; 
corrupting the faith with a golden cup of abomina¬ 
tions and filthiness of fornication, (the usual term in 
the Old Testament for the infidelity and idolatry of 
the Jews,) and only ending her seductions when, at 
the predicted period, the kingdoms shall suddenly 
turn against her, and hate her, and make her de- Bey. xvii- 
solate. 

The prophecy further indicates that the woman 
is that great city which “ sits upon seven moun¬ 
tains,” and “ reigneth over the kings of the earth.” 

When the Book of Revelations was written, about 
a. d. 96, as it has been well observed, the name of 
Rome would not have been more determinate. Nor 
can it be doubted that papal and pagan Rome is in¬ 
tended. For pagan Rome was dissolved before the 
ten kingdoms arose amongst which the woman ap¬ 
peared ; and it is a spiritual power that is spoken of 
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“ sitting in the temple of Godand pagan Rome 
could not be said to corrupt the faith which she had 
never received. 

These harmonious prophecies, which occupy by 
far the largest part of the whole series in either Testa¬ 
ment, are calculated to give us an awful impression 
of the magnitude of the evil and of the importance 
attached to it by the Almighty. 

We shall next have to support the view w r e have 
taken by the actual doctrines of the Romish Church, 
gathered from her authorized documents and her 
universal practice at this day; yid then proceed 
to point out the imminent danger in our own 
church, from the tendencies of which it is the 
object of these Lectures to guard our Protes¬ 
tant clergy and flocks in India: concluding this 
sketch of the wide-spread idolatry springing from 
the incipient worship of angels which our apostle 
condemns, by showing the peculiar abomination of 
all idolatry in the sight of God, and the manner in 
which it instantly corrupts every other part of 
religion. 
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LECTURE XXII. 

IDOLATRY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
Coloss. ii. 18, 19. 

18. Let no man beguile you of your reward in a volun¬ 
tary humility and worshipping of angels, intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his 
fleshly mind. 

19. And not holding the head, from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment ministered, and 
knit together, increaseth with the increase of God. 


We now come to the doctrines and practices of 
the Church of Rome, and of those who imitate her. 
Whether the prophetic word has been applied justly 
to that church in all its exact details or not, will not 
affect the plain historical question on which we are 
now entering. What is the matter of fact ? Is the 
bishop and court of Rome idolatrous ? Does the 
Tractarian system lean towards that corrupt church ? 

In considering this question, the simplest course 
perhaps will be. First, to produce the actual language 
of the Council of Trent. Then to appeal to the 
succinct and plain-spoken creed of Pope Pius 4th. 
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Thirdly, to give a specimen of the mass of evidence 
as to the prevalent idolatry corresponding with these 
sources. Fourthly, to show that our Tractators lean. 
the same way. Lastly, to point out the peculiar 
provocation all idolatry, or anything having the 
appearance of it, in the eyes of the Almighty. This 
will close this division of our subject. 

1. In the last session of the Council of Trent we 
read thus : “ The holy synod commands all bishops 
and others who have the care and charge of teaching, 
that, according to the practice of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church received from the first beginning 
of the Christian religion, the consent of venerable 
fathers, and the decrees of holy councils, they labour 
with diligent assiduity, to instruct the faithful con¬ 
cerning the invocation and intercession of the saints, 
the honour due to relics, and the lawful use of images; 
teaching them that the saints, who reign together 
with Christ, offer their prayers to God for man; 
that it is a good and useful thing suppliantly to in¬ 
voke them, and to flee to their prayers, help, and 
assistance, because of the benefits bestowed by God, 
through his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our 
only Redeemer and Saviour ; and that those are men 
of impious sentiments who deny that the saints, who 
enjoy eternal happiness in heaven, are to be invoked ; 
or who affirm that they do not pray for men, or that 
to beseech them to pray for us is idolatry, or. that it 
is contrary to the word of God, and opposed to the 
honour of Jesus Christ, the one Mediator between 
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God and men, or that it is foolish to supplicate, ver¬ 
bally or mentally, those who reign in heaven. 

“ Let them teach, also, that the holy bodies of the 
lioly martyrs and others living with Christ, whose 
bodies were living members of Christ, Sire to be vene¬ 
rated by the faithful, since by them God bestows 
many benefits upon men. So that they are to bo 
wholly condemned” . ... “ who affirm that venera¬ 
tion and honour are not due to the relics of the 
saints, or that it is a useless thing that the faithful 
should honour these and other sacred monuments, 
and that the memorials of the saints are in vain fre¬ 
quented to obtain their help and assistance. 

“ Moreover, let them teach that the images of 
Christ, of the Virgin, Mother of God, and of other 
saints, are to be had and retained, especially in 
churches, and due honour and veneration rendered 
to them. Not that it is believed that any divinity or 
power resides in them, on account of which they are 
to be worshipped, or that any benefit is to be sought 
frqpi them, or any confidence placed in images/ as 
was formerly by the Gentiles, who fixed their hope 
in idols. But the honour with which they are re¬ 
garded is referred to those who are represented by 
them; so that we adore Christ, and venerate the 
saints whose likenesses these images bear, when we 
kiss them and uncover our heads in their pre¬ 
sence, and prostrate ourselves. All which has been 
sanctioned by the decrees of councils against the im- 
pugners of images, especially the second Council of 
Nice. 
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** Let the bishops teach further, that” ..." great 
advantages are derived from all sacred images.” 
** Whoever shall teach or think in opposition to these 
decrees, let him be accursed.” 

Upon this t remark generally, that we may be 
quite sure that the most wary caution was observed in 
this decree, as in all the others, to avoid, so far as 
they could, an open patronage of what had given 
most scandal to the Protestant princes and people, 
and to present the best aspect of the Romish doc¬ 
trine of invocation before the eyes of awakened 
Europe, which would consist with their old claims 
of antiquity and infallibility, and carry out most 
craftily the determination of the council to admit of 
no real change whatever in the usages and practice 
of their church. 

Next we simply ask what would be, in the nature 
of things, the effect of this decree, subtle and am¬ 
biguous as it is, on the ignorant and superstitious 
mass of the populations of Romish countries, after 
twelve centuries of human traditions and super¬ 
stitions, of tfce suppression of the Scriptures, and of 
the doctrine of justification by works, and profound 
ignorance of the real nature of Christianity ? Let 
Italy, let Spain and Portugal—let the Romanist 
parts of Germany and Switzerland—let France de¬ 
clare, with their ten thousand prayers offered to the 
Virgin and saints, for one presented to Christ the 
divine and only Mediator. 

The case speaks for itself. This doctrine of the 
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decree on the invocation of saints, and the veneration 
of images and relics, as well as that of a previous 
decree on transubstantiation, and the adoration 
of the host, would and must be interpreted, of 
course, according to the superstitious mind of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood and people at the time, 
and for ages preceding; and was no doubt inten¬ 
tionally left to be so interpreted. 

But we may, in truth, gather^enough from the 
words of the decree itself to condemn it as altogether 
unseriptural and idolatrous. 

For the authority of the invocation enjoined is 
derived," not from Holy Scripture, but from the 
practice of the church, with a mere incidental denial, 
towards the close, of its being contrary to the word 
of God. 

Then, it gives no definition of the terms it em¬ 
ploys ; “ honour,” “ lawful use,” “ due honour and 
venerationthese important expressions are aban¬ 
doned to a well-understood and long-established 
corrupt usage. 

Next, the directions “suppliantly to invoke the 
saints;” and “to flee to them for their help and 
assistance,” are of themselves and under all circum¬ 
stances idolatrous. 

So the incidental permission given to “ kiss” the 
images of the Virgin and saints, to “ uncover their 
heads” m their presence, and to “ prostrate them¬ 
selves” before them, are plain acts of idolatry and 
violations of the second commandment. 

U 
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Again, the miserable plea that the honour paid to 
images is only intended for the persons they repre¬ 
sent, is precisely the excuse which the heathens 
made for the worship of their idols ; and leaves the 
breach of the divine law as gross as before. 

Once more, the attempt to distinguish between 
images and idols, only plunges the council deeper in 
the gulf; for the commandment prohibits universally 
“ the likeness of anything.” Such a distinction with¬ 
out a difference is a confession of guilt. 

Lastly, the decree by uniting “ the invocation of 
saints” with the “ honour due to relics “ the vene¬ 
ration of the bodies of martyrsthe frequenting of 
“ their monuments,” and the “ due honour and vene¬ 
ration of the images of the Virgin Mary and other 
saints,” makes up an entire system of idolatrous 
worship, every part of which is, of itself, in the teeth 
of the express terms of the second commandment, 
and the whole augmented in intensity of influence by 
the combination. 

2. But I proceed to the articles, which in 1504, 
Pope Pius 4th appended to the ancient and most 
scriptural Niceno-Constantipolitan creed; so' that 
every person swearing to receive and obey it, as he 
is required to do, gives the self-same pledge to be¬ 
lieve the thirteen appended doctrines as the previous 
pure ones of the original symbol. It is sufficient for 
me to give a specimen. 

“ I stedfastly admit and embrace apostolical and 
ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances 
and constitutions of the same church.” 
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“I constantly hold that there is,a purgatory, and 
that the souls there detained are aided by the prayers 
of the faithful.” 

“ In like manner, that the saints, reigning together 
with Christ, are to be venerated and invoked, and 
that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their 
relics are to be venerated.” 

“I most firmly declare that the images of Christ 
and of the Mother of God always^, Virgin, and also 
of the other saints, are to be kept and retained; and 
that due honour and veneration is to be shown 
them.” 

“ Also I undoubtedly receive and profess all other 
things delivered down, defined and declared by the 
several canons and ecumenical councils, and especi¬ 
ally by the most sacred synod of Trent; and I equally 
condemn, reject, and anathematize all things con¬ 
trary to them.” 

“ This true Catholic faith, without which no one 
can be saved, which I now willingly profess and 
truly hold, I promise, vow, and swear to retain and 
confess, by God’s help, most constantly to the very 
end of life; and to take care, so far as in me lieth, 
that it be taught, held and preached to my subjects, 
or to those, the care of whom, from my office, rests 
on me. So help me God and these holy gospels of 
God.” 

Not a* word need be added upon the unparalleled 
effrontery of appending these clauses to the Nicene 
creed, and of their nature and bearing. I only fur- 

u 2 
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ther observe, that the appeal of the synod of Trent 
to the second council of Nice, in 787 a.d., is suffici¬ 
ent of itself, to any one acquainted with the history 
of that image-worshipping council, to convict the 
whole decree, as well as these new clauses founded 
on it, of intentional and unblushing worship of the 
saints. 

3. A specimen of the mass of evidence as to the 
prevalent idolatry, flowing through all the divisions 
of the church from the fifth century downwards, and 
corresponding with these artful and dangerous docu¬ 
ments, may be very briefly given. 

The child in its earliest age is imbued with it—it 
is taught to say, “ I conclude” (my prayer) “ by de¬ 
siring our blessed Lady to be a mother to me, and 
by recommending myself to my good angel, and to 
all the court of heaven.” * 

It is directed again to “ offer its prayers to the 
blessed Virgin ; its guardian angels ; its patron ; and 
all the saints together.”! 

Further rules for it are tliesg : “ If you will be a 
true child, and a sincere servant of the blessed Virgin, 
you must be careful to perform four things. 1. 
Have a great apprehension of displeasing her by 
mortal sin. 2. Love and imitate her virtues. 3. 
Have recourse to her in all your spiritual necessities ; 
and for that end offer to her daily some particular 
prayers. 4. Be mindful to invoke her in- tempta- 

* Abstract of Douay Catechism, apud Cramp, 
f Catholic School Book, spud id. 
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tions” . . . “ you can find no succour more ready 
and favourable than her’s. If you perform tliis, you 
will have a true devotion to the blessed Virgin; you 
will be of the number of her real children, and she 
will bo your mother, under whose protection you 
shall never perish.”* 

The child is further provided with this form of 
confession : “ I confess to Almighty God ; to blessed 
Mary ever Virgin, to blessed Michael the arch¬ 
angel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, and to all the saints, 
that I have sinned exceedingly, in thought, word, 
and deed, through my fault, through my fault, 
through my most grievous fault. Therefore, I be¬ 
seech the blessed Mary ever Virgin, blessed Michael 
the archangel, blessed John the Baptist, the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, and all the saints, to pray to 
the Lord our God for me.”f 

So much for the Roman Catholic infant mind. 
A specimen or two of the prayers ordinarily ad¬ 
dressed to the saints and angels will now suffice. 

“ Grant, we beseech thee, O Lord God, that we, 
thy servants, may enjoy perpetual health of mind and 
body, by the glorious intercession of blessed Mary 
ever Virgin.”^ 

*• We fly to thy patronage, O holy mother of God ; 

* Catholic School Book, apud id. 

f Christian Doctrine for Roman Catholics of Vicariate of 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1839, p. 4. 

1 Brejiary, apud Cramp. 
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despise not our petitions in our necessities, but 
deliver us from all evil; O ever glorious and blessed 
Virgin !”* 

The present Pope, in his Encyclical letter of 1832, 
in his closing paragraph, uses the following words: 
“ But that all may have a successful and happy issue, 
let us raise our eyes to the most blessed Virgin 
Mary, who alone destroys heresies, who is our great¬ 
est hope, yea, the entire ground of our. hope.”f 

If this be not the grossest idolatry, nothing is. 
If all this do not overturn, root and branch, the 
mediation of Christ, nothing can. If all this, con¬ 
tinuing for twelve or more centuries, extending over 
all Eastern as well as Western Christendom, but es¬ 
pecially Western ; forming the staple and mass of 
popish devotions ; and diffusing itself for ages in all 
accessible parts of the Christian world, and in all 
their missions to the heathen, do not display the 
full-blown abominations of which the apostle con¬ 
demns, in the epistle we are considering, the first 
buddings in a voluntary humility and worship of 
angels, nothing can. 

But, no; the matter is plain and manifest to all 
who understand the meaning of words, and the broad 
undeniable facts of the case. Every prayer ad¬ 
dressed to the Virgin and saints is idolatry; every 
act of such veneration and honour in connexion with 

* Litany of our Lady of Loretto. Ibid. 

f Cramp, p. 358. 
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them is idolatry; all tlxe bowings and uncoverings of 
the head, and the prostration before images and 
pictures, and the bodies of martyrs and relics, are 
idolatry. Every adoration of the elements in the 
Eucharist is idolatry. The very popular excuse 
made by the Romanists that they only pray to the 
saints to intercede with God for them, is precisely 
that which most especially condemns the practice, as 
it robs Christ of his mediatorial office, and denies 
that we are complete in him. 

But the whole soul of a Christian trembles at such 
blasphemy. Christ is “ all and in all” to him. Christ 
is high as God, and needs none to come between ; 
for “ he and the Father are oneho is low as man, 
and needs none to come between ; for we are “ mem¬ 
bers of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” 

This worship of saints and angels, then, thus ido¬ 
latrous in all its parts, is, I repeat, the grand abomi¬ 
nation of popery. There are many steps leading to 
it, some more remotely, others more directly; but 
this is the last practical finish, as in the case of the 
nations of Israel and Judah of old, of the whole 
series of previous provocations. 

I confess, when I contrast this tremendous struc¬ 
ture of demonolatry with its feeble origin, its, insi¬ 
dious but steady growth, its fatal ramifications into 
all the details of religious worship; its prevalence 
for so many ages over the larger part of Christendom; 
its present zealous and aggressive character; the 
devotion of its adherents ; and its hold, by a judicial 
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blindness, as it were, on the minds of the wealthy, 
the learned, the powerful, the renowned of all classes 
from the prince to the peasant; I seem to behold 
the gigantic monster stand out in full relief, whom 
the series of predictions, to which we have before 
adverted, so exactly portrayed. Indeed, it would 
appear to me abstractedly a most unlikely thing, 
considering the general scheme of divine prophecy 
in all its other branches, that sixteen or seventeen 
centuries of such a portentous and insidious oppo¬ 
sition to Christ and his glorious mediation, should 
have been unnoticed in the sacred records. And 
the strenuous but vain efforts of Roman Catholic 
writers to turn away these predictions from their 
seven-hilled city, abundantly confirm, as I think, the 
application of them, arising from the broad and un¬ 
doubted historical facts of the case which I have 
now adduced. 
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TENDENCY OF OXFORD TRACTARIANISM TOWARDS 

POPERY. 

Col. ii. 18, 19. 

J8. Let no man beguile you of your reward in a volun¬ 
tary humility and worshipping of an ye Is, intruding into 
those things which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his 
fleshly mind. 

19. And not holding the head, from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment ministered, and 
knit together, increaseth with the increase of God. 

It is a mournful but imperative duty to turn, as 
wo proposed, in the next place, to the evident ten¬ 
dency of the system of our Tract writers" to favour 
popery, notwithstanding its worship of saints and 
angels, and infuse its spirit into our pure Protestant 
church. 

Very little, alas, need be said on this melancholy 
and disgraceful subject. The rapid sketch we have 
given of the vast structure of the papacy, is sufficient 
to put jis upon our guard against any systematic 
favour displayed towards it. And it was for this end 
that I took that view. Besides, the mighty evil is 
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confessed ; and, thank God,- has been checked, as we 
have already observed, by the concurrent judgment 
of a majority of ohr bishops, by the decisive stand 
made by the University where the Tracts first ap¬ 
peared, by the masterly writings of our distinguished 
divines, by the piety and faithful preaching and 
prayers of a large proportion of our clergy, and *by 
the alarm justly spread among the pious and most 
attached members of the laity of our church. 

Still the inundation has been so wide and deep, and 
has extended itself so far, that, notwithstanding the 
barrier which has been reared, we have to fear the 
reflux of the back waters, as it were, of the torrent. 

Let us consider then the dangers we have escaped, 
and only just escaped. 

It is enough for us that these writers, in the whole 
series of the Tracts and their other publications for 
ten or eleven years, have been engaged in lauding 
popery; sighing after re-union with her; lessening 
the differences between her doctrines and those of 
our reformed church ; checking the old and salutary 
dread of her corruptions in the popular mind; de¬ 
scribing her as the “ Saviour’s holy home,” and 
declaring that she, and she only, retains the true, 
uncurtailed Catholic faith. 

It is enough for us that they have at the same 
time been reviling the blessed Reformers, upbraid¬ 
ing one of the most eminent of them, Jewel, as an 
irreverent dissenter; declaring that the Reformation 
was a guilty, sehismatical act, mutilating the tradi- 
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tion of 1,500 years; that it was an upas tree and 
incubus on the church, and a judgment upon us for 
our sins; and that their aim is t6 unprotestantize the 
Church of England. 

All this is more than sufficient for my argument. 
Out of their own mouth I judge them. They have 
written themselves down. I need assume nothing 
more as the basis of my remonstrance than what 
they profess and glory in, a disposition to union with 
Rome, a favourable aspect towards her, and a palli¬ 
ation of her general system. This is enough. The 
rest all follows. If Rome be what she is, a leaning 
towards her can have but one result. 

But I stop not here. The case is too important. 
I must briefly remind you once again* of the system 
in some of its principles and practices, familiarly as 
you know them, in order that the frightful dangers 
which were impending over us may be better known. 

We may first call to mind that the original 
scheme of the chief writers has been published, based 
on the grossly unscriptural doctrine, that the way of 
salvation is the partaking of the body and blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist. 

Again, we cannot forget that the too celebrated 
Tract No. 90, avowed the jesuitical design of showing 
that there is no irreconcilable opposition between 
the thirty-nine Articles and the leading principles of 

* For *1 have entered pretty much into the detail in my 
Charges of 1838 and 1842, and my Ordination Sermon of 1841. 
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the Church of Rome, to oppose which these articles 
were drawn up. 

Further, the former gentle condemnations of some 
Romanist practices and doctrines, which had been 
boasted of as a proof that the system had no lean¬ 
ings towards that church, have been publicly re¬ 
tracted, whilst the vituperations vented against 
our own Protestant Church have been allowed to 
stand. 

You will recollect, moreover, that these writers 
have followed step by step the example of Rome in 
their downward progress. They have descended by 
the way of tradition; justification by inherent righte¬ 
ousness; interpretation, or rather misinterpretation 
of holy Scripture by the glosses of the fathers; re¬ 
liance on the sacraments, and not faith, for salvation ; 
depreciation of the preaching of the blessed Gospel; 
magnifying of forms and ceremonies; denying almost 
communion with God, except by means of the 
Eucharist, wishing for the restoration of Latin 
prayers, maintaining the necessity of reserve in 
proclaiming the atonement, insisting that implicit 
faith is enough for salvation, and talking constantly 
about apostolical succession, church principles and 
catholic doctrine, as if our Reformers had not settled 
in our Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies, what is to all 
their members, their determined definition of what 
is catholic and what is not. They have been, aiming, 
also, in the mean time, at the external show, gaudy 
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display of crosses, genuflections, and other pageantry 
of Rome. 

Again, they have laboured with Bossuet and Pas- 
torini and other popish writers, to turn aside ail the 
stream of divine prophecy, with whatever absurdity 
of interpretation, from the Roman Church; whilst 
Rome itself is triumphing in their writings, and has 
already received a number of accessions to her cor¬ 
rupt body from among their disciples, and antici¬ 
pates the subjugation of our Protestant nation and 
church. 

A pamphlet,* lastly, has been published by a per¬ 
son of great consideration in the party, admitting, the 
strong tendency to Rome in their later writings, and 
withdrawing from any further connexion with them. 
That pamphlet is, indeed, deplorably defective ; for it 
attempts to defend the series of Tracts, and even No. 
00. Still the acknowledgment of the Romish ten¬ 
dency of the extreme writers is only so much the 
more important. 

Such being the manifest and admitted principles 
and tendencies of these divines, I proceed at once to 
the doctrine of the invocation of saints, which we 
shall find to be included in their imitation of the 
apostate Roman Church: this is more than leaning 
to it generally, (which is all my argument requires,) 
it is plunging into the thickest of its abominations. 

Accordingly, they gave a history of the Romish 
breviary, calculated to raise our esteem for it. 

* By the Rev. Mr Palmer, of Worcester; Coll. Oxford. 
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They say our Prayer Book has no claims of respect 
which the breviary and missal have not in a far 
higher degree. 

They declare that the canon of the mass, full of 
idolatrous invocations asit is, isone of the four ancient 
forms of liturgy which cannot be too much extolled. 
They maintain that we may venerate and worship the 
saints and their images, if we can only avoid certain 
irregularities and disorders which the Council of Trent 
itself also, as they tell us, condemns. 

The intercessory prayer, ora pro nobis , they consi¬ 
der defensible, and not included in the compass of 
our article against the invocations of saints. 

They account people injudicious who talk against 
the Roman Catholics, for worshipping saints and 
honouring the Virgin and images,—they cannot make 
up their minds that they are idolatrous. 

An<f as to the thirteen appended articles of Pope 
Pius IV., that is, the whole essence of popery in a 
condensed form, they content themselves with just 
saying that they cannot think them all to be neces¬ 
sary to salvation.* 

* I need not remind the reader that the learned and able 
works of Bishop MTlvaine, Mr. Goode, Professor Garbett, Mr. 
Faber, Mr. Bird, and Bishop OfBrien and others, have silenced 
the Tractariau writers at least—for no answers have been attempt¬ 
ed. The admirable series of reviews in the Christian Observer 
and Monthly Churchman have, moreover, followed up the de¬ 
velopments of the system with a talent and power of'reasoning 
which demand the warmest thanks of all the faithful in our 
church. 
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All this is bad enough. But they have gone 
further; they have published what they term Selec¬ 
tions from the popish breviary for the use of us 
Protestants in our private devotions. 

From these selections I give the following speci¬ 
mens. The Virgin Mary is thus prayed to : “ Holy 
Mary, succour the wretched, help the w r eak-hearted ; 
comfort the mourners, pray for the people ; interpose 
for the clergy ; intercede for the devoted females; 
let all feel this assistance who observed thy holy 
commemoration. Pray for us. Holy Mother of 
God.” And this in a devotional work for us Protes¬ 
tants ! 

Again, as to the martyrs, they give us a service 
for the festival of St. Lawrence on August 10th; and 
a more detailed and regular service with matins and 
nocturns for Ken, a nonjuring bishop, deprived at the 
period of the glorious Revolution of 1688. 

To the martyr Lawrence they first thus address 
themselves: “ Blessed Lawrence, martyr of Christ, 
intercede for us!” And then, what is yet more insult¬ 
ing, they insert the following colloquy. 

“ Reader.—Sir, pray for a blessing.” “ Minister.— 
May he, whose festival we keep, intercede for us 
to the Lord.” 

Where you will observe that the reader is a per¬ 
son in one of the lower orders of the Romish Church, 
and he here begs the priest to pray for a blessing; 
and his request is answered, not by the priest 
making a prayer to Almighty God, but by his of- 
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feting up the requested prayer to Lawrence, that he 
would grant the blessing by interceding for us to 
the Lord. 

But their disengenuousness equals their other 
deplorable errors: for in the preface to these selec¬ 
tions they object to four antiphons to the Virgin as 
not capable of defence; though in truth they differ 
not at all from those which they have retained; and 
yet they actually insert one of their own rejected 
antiphons in the work after all, with simply the 
words lege' caute in the margin. Why should the 
abominations allowed to be indefensible in the pre¬ 
face, be thus obstruded on the Protestant Christian’s 
eye, except as a snare ? 

To add one single word of comment to all this, 
would be to lessen the horror it must excite in every 
pious breast; and yet all I was required to prove was 
the general leaning of these divines towards Rome ! 
It appears, however, that they have not only a 
leaning towards her, but have actually embraced her 
worst idolatries. 

But I shall be reminded that after showing the 
tendency of the Tractarians towards the Romish 
church, I was to point out the peculiar abomination 
of all idolatry in the sigh^bf Almighty God, and the 
manner in which it instantly corrupts every other 
part of religion. But I shrink from the task. For 
wherefore should I urge on you, Christians and fellow 
Protestants, the infinite abhorrence of the one living 
and true God to all this creature-worship, or any 
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tiling approaching to it ? Why should I caution you 
against allowing familiarity, for these few years past, 
with forms of extenuation, to lessen your dread of 
the guilt of such idolatry ? Wherefore should I call 
to your recollection the large proportion of the entire 
Old Testament, which is occupied with declarations 
of God’s hatred of such apostacy ? Why remind you 
of the proneness of fallen man to it, as shown in the 
history of the ancient people of God ? Why the per¬ 
petual anger of God lighting upon them for it ? Why 
repeat the constant and most vehement expostulations 
of the prophets as to this particular provocation ? 
Why the denunciations of it as spiritual fornication 
and an adulterous breach of a marriage covenant, 
and the occasion of a divorce between God and 
them ? 

Why, again, should I appeal to St. Paul’s first 
cliapter to the Romans for a development of the 
sources of a similar idolatry amongst the heathen, 
and of the “ reprobate mind” to which the Almighty 
in righteous judgment resigned them, and of the 
certain danger of the divine vengeance on the ten¬ 
fold more aggravated idolatry of Christians ? 

The object of worship is, in truth, the centre-point 
of our religion. All the •doctrines and blessings— 
all the hopes and joys—all the morals and purity of 
Christianity flow from the infinite glory and holiness 
of the divine character, and the exclusive worship 
which he claims. 

And why do I urge this particular topic which 

x 
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ought to be so familiar to us all ? Because two 
things constantly attend this crime—a stupefaction 
of conscience that renders men insensible of their 
guilt, and quite unaware of the gulf into which they 
have plunged—“ having their conscience seared as 
with a hot iron,” is the divine threatening—and also 
a laxity of morals as to all great points, with an 
austerity as to petty observances, which sinks into a 
debased superstition as to the common people, and a 
secret infidelity as to the higher classes. So that 
every part of vital Christianity is swept away at 
once. All falls to ruin, if the object of worship be 
once changed. 

And what are all the natural and moral attributes 
of the Deity ? what his creation and government of 
the world ? what his providence ? what his infinite 
love in sending his own Son into the world for our 
salvation, but so many aggravations of the guilt of 
such attempts as these at “ worshipping and serving 
the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
for ever ?” 

And what, again, ought all the redemption of 
Christ—what his incarnation, his atonement, his 
death, his ascension, his intercession, his whole medi¬ 
atorial office and kingdom to be to us, but so many 
effectual bars against the flying to any mediator but 
himself, and so many valid arguments for his exclu¬ 
sive claim to all the worship, trust, love, and obedi¬ 
ence of those who would have access to their heavenly 
Father ? 
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And hbw is all this increased beyond conception 
by the love wherewith he hath loved us in this work 
of redemption, the depth of humiliation and the in¬ 
expressible intenseness of suffering which he under¬ 
went, and his condescension and tenderness to all 
who come to him ? Who can measure the degree 
in which the guilt of having recourse to other medi¬ 
ators, is rendered the more prodigious and more 
highly provoking to his divine Majesty by these 
considerations ? 

Let us, then, imbibe more fully the infinite and 
unapproachable glory of our one blessed Mediator; 
and every appearance of idolatry will be hateful to 
us. Let us imbibe more fully the adequacy and 
suitableness to all our wants of his intercession and 
high priesthood; and every attempt to substi¬ 
tute other mediators will appear to us in the start¬ 
ling glare of its frightful folly, ingratitude and 
guilt. 

Thus let us follow our apostle in this main point 
of the verses we are considering, and of his whole 
epistle, and cleave to Christ “ the image of the in¬ 
visible God to Christ the “ hope of gloryto Christ 
“ the Head of the churchto Christ our “ all and in 
allChrist in whom it hath “ pleased the Father 
that all fullness should dwell,” and “ in whom we are 
complete” for all the parts of our salvation for time 
and eternity. 

x 2 
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Note. —The Roman Catholic commentators cofhipt every 
text of Scripture which they think makes against them. Any 
gloss of any one or two of the fathers is sufficient for their pur¬ 
pose. They attempt accordingly to explain away the expression, 
“ the worship of angels,” (verse 18,) as not relating to the wor¬ 
ship paid to them; but to the Mosaic economy and worship 
accompanied by angels; on the authority of Tertullian and 
others. 

But this is intolerable. The ellipsis is unnecessary, harsh, and 
unwarranted in the New Testament. There is no similar one. 
"When the apostle would speak of the angels as “ ministering 
spirits,” in connexion with the Mosaic law, he expresses himself 
Acts vii. r>3. in quite another way : “ Who have received the law by the dispo¬ 
sal. in. ly - position, of angels.” “It was ordained by angels in the hands 
of a Mediator.” Nor can anything solid be advanced against 
the obvious and ordinary meaning of the words. (1.) They suit 
exactly with the context ; (2) flow directly from the Voluntary 
humility. Will-worship, Intruding into things not seen, and the 
being puffed up with a fleshly mind, of which the apostle after¬ 
wards speaks. (3.) They agree also with the grounds on which 
the apostle condemns the error he has in view, as severing us 
from Christ our head. (4.) They fall in again with the whole 
preparatory course of the apostle’s argument and instructions in 
the former part of the epistle. (5.) Further, they exactly develope 
the philosophy and vain deceit of the eighth verse of this second 
chapter, as verses 11 to 17, and 20 to 23, do the other parti¬ 
culars there summarily given. (6.) The facts also of the pla¬ 
tonic philosophy being current, and of the worship of angels 
having prevailed, after the death of the apostles, for centuries in 
Colosse and the neighbouring parts, favour the received inter¬ 
pretation. 

On the contrary, this Roman perversion is (1) harsh and un¬ 
supported. (2.) It makes the apostle use a tautology foreign to 
his manner; for verses 18 and 19 are then nothing but the argu¬ 
ment of verses 16 and 17 repeated, and in less clear terms. (3.) 
The vain philosophy of verse 8 is not developed as all the other 
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things condemned in that brief summary are. (4.) Voluntary 
humility, will-worship, &c., have nothing to which they respond. 
(5.) The transition from the meats and drinks, and the shadow 
of things to come, to something further, which is clearly inti¬ 
mated, is defeated; for the apostle proceeds to no different topic. 
(6.) The not holding the Head also becomes, in this connexion, 
an inappropriate ground of condemnation. (7.) Further in the 
apostle’s discussions of errors respecting the Mosaic ceremonies 
in the Epistle to the Galatians or elsewhere, no allusion is made 
to angels in the sense here contended for. 

Every thing thus concurs to uphold the received interpretation, 
and to lead us to reject, without a moment’s hesitation, this 
popish evasion. 

I need say nothing about the old quibble of Douleia and 
Latreia ; (a lower religious worship, and a higher;) as neither the 
decree of Trent nor Pope Pius’ creed adverts to it. Both are 
unquestionably due only to God. All kinds and degrees of the 
worship of angels is forbidden by our apostle. Bishop Davenant 
cites a curious passage from Bellarmine, which confirms our in¬ 
terpretation of the above expression, whilst it attempts to excuse 
the Romanists in what he confesses is apparently against the 
apostle's prohibition. 

“ This heresy of Simon Magus was, that certain angels were 
to be adored as lesser gods, because they made the world ; but 
this doth not affect the Catholics, as they only render to them 
Douleia, a worship inferior to divine.”* 


Dav. in loc. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

PRESUMPTION AND FEARFUL CONSEQUENCES OF 
ANGEL AND SAINT WORSHIP. 

Col. ii. 18, ID. 

18. Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary 
humility and wonhipping of angels, intruding into those 
things which lie hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his 

fleshly mind. 

19. And not holding the head from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment ministered and 
knit together , incrcaseth with the increase of God. 

We are still engaged in our apostle’s condem¬ 
nation of the most fatal of the corruptions beginning 
to appear at Colosse, saint-worship. This corrup¬ 
tion we dwell on at the greater length, because it 
is, as we think, the centre point of the whole epistle. 
We have already show’n the manner of the intro¬ 
duction of this incipient evil amongst the Colossians 
—its fearful progress on the western church, till, at 
the second Council of Nice, and the Synod of Trent, 
the full-blown idol-worship was established. The 
copious prophecies also of this apostacy have been 
adverted to; and the proofs of the present doctrines 
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and practices of the Church of Rome exhibited from 
her acknowledged formularies. We have proceeded 
also to the melancholy task of showing the strong 
leaning to popery, including the invocation of angels 
and saints, which has marked more and more, in 
rapid progression, the writings of the Tractarian 
divines. 

We now go on to the specific grounds of the 
apostle’s condemnation of this demonolatrous wor¬ 
ship ; and shall afterwards have to consider, as we 
proposed, his judgment on the third class of cor¬ 
ruptions at Colosse flowing from it; namely, the 
austerities imposed, without a pretence of divine 
authority, by the Judaizing, Platonizing, and Pytha- 
gorizing doctors; which will bring us to St. Paul’s 
description of the real method of man’s sanctifica¬ 
tion, as contrasted with all this superstition, by 
rising with Christ. from an earthly and idolatrous 
religion, and setting our affections on him as our 
only Mediator, at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. 

Some appearance of controversial discussion is 
unavoidable in the progress of our high argu¬ 
ment. We must place the monster abomina¬ 
tion in its true light. We must not allow general 
objections to theological debate, and demands for 
a false peace to prevail on us to give those evils by 
our silence the time to work themselves again un¬ 
observed into the minds of our younger clergy. The 
peace of Christ must be founded on the truth of 
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Christ. It is otherwise treachery to our Master’s 
cause. The Jesuits have been complaining for 
three centuries that they have been misunderstood. 
Dr. Wiseman does the same up to this moment. 
We must not, therefore, wonder that the Tract 
divines follow them in this as in other things. But 
we must not suffer general reluctance to controversy 
which pious men most justly feel, to repress our 
boldness for Christ on a great occasion like the pre¬ 
sent. We must, as Eli jah with the priests of Baal, or 
the prophets from Isaiah to Malachi, with their idola- 
trousjVontemporaries, as our blessed Lord with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, or St. Paul with the Gala¬ 
tians, “ stand forth on the Lord’s side,” and “ quit 
ourselves like men.” We must take care, indeed, 
in doing this, not to exaggerate facts, not to impute 
motives, not to proceed on mere reports or rumours, 
not to be betrayed into the least personality or acri¬ 
mony ; much less to shut up the way of a return to 
the paths of the Gospel to those who have been 
partially drawn aside; on the contrary, we must 
ever “ speak the truth in love.” And, above all, 
we must connect what we say in condemnation of 
error with a direct and clear exposition Of the per¬ 
son and glory of Christ as the only Mediator and 
Intercessor; and then in a spirit of humble prayer 
to God for his grace and blessing, we must “ contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the. saints.”* 
It is the crisis of our Protestant church. The Re¬ 
formation was gained by a public and decided 
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avowal of the truth of the Gospel, and an unshrink¬ 
ing protest against the idolatry of Rome. Human 
enactments followed in the wake of this faithful 
testimony; but did not precede it. It was the tone 
of the public mind, awakened by the Scriptures, that 
led to the laws which established the Reformation in 
various other countries, and, above all, in our own. 
The pulpit and the press must retain what they 
then won. 

I speak thus because the ground of our apostle’s 
condemnation of the angel-worship at Colosse touches 
on the most vital points of Christianity, as we have 
already observed. They are no common or subordi¬ 
nate matters. 

A presumptuous intrusion into things not seen,— 
the inflation of the carnal mind,—a total separa¬ 
tion and abscision from Christ;—such are the real 
sources of this idolatry, and such its tremendous 
consequences; whatever garb of humility or of zeal 
in the external ordinances of religion they may as¬ 
sume, or even of what is accounted wisdom by the 
world. This is a case then of life and death. 

18. Intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen. 

1. The word rendered intruding , means to put our 
foot into the possessions or lands of another as if 
they were our own; to enter with presumptuous 
boldness into an inheritance to which we have no 
right. Our territory is the revealed will of God; 
whatever God has been pleased to make known 
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for our salvation, we may humbly enter upon 
with prayer for the illuminating Spirit of grace. 
There we may expatiate; there walk up and down 
“ in the length and breadth of the land.” But “ the 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God these 
he “ hath put in his own power.” He who thrusts 
himself into these “ secret things” of God, intrudes 
into that of which he knows, and can know nothing ; 
he puts his foot in a place where he has no right. 
He is a trespasser at every step. 

The false teachers, therefore, at Colosse, with 
their “ enticing words,” were going out of their pro¬ 
vince, and invading the inscrutable sanctity and 
darkness of the invisible world, by what they said 
concerning the mediation of angels. They might 
pretend humility; but it was false and voluntary, 
or wilful; it was not humility, but a debasement 
and degradation of the whole powers of the mind to 
human authority. They might pretend zeal in the 
sendee of religion ; but it was will-worsliip. They 
might talk of wisdom ; but it was a mere show of 
it without the reality. 

On the contrary, the whole theory on which 
angel-worship was based, -was a speculation of men 
thrusting themselves into the unseen world which 
God had purposely concealed from them. Not only 
their inferences were unsound, but their premises. 
They “ knew neither what they said, nor whereof 
they affirmed.” A worm in the drawer of a cabinet, 
shut up in its tiny enclosure, as Locke somewhere 

5 
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observes, might as well pretend to guess at the con¬ 
struction of the universe, as mortal man venture 
to speculate about the orders, and employments, and 
powers of angejs, except so far as God has distinctly 
revealed them. 

The^e is space enough in the territory thrown 
open to us in the Bible; space enough in the pro¬ 
phecies of Messiah ; space enough in the account of 
the incarnation, sufferings, resurrection, high-priest¬ 
hood, and mediation of Jesus our Lord. He was 
“ the image of the invisible God. It pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell. We 
are complete in him who is the Head of all princi¬ 
pality and power.” Here is ample territory for the 
heirs of promise. Here we have all that we can 
want for knowledge, for faith, for holiness, for duti¬ 
ful obedience, for meditation, for prayer, for patience, 
for resignation, for hope, for anticipation, for joy. 

As to angels, it is enough to know that they were 
created by the eternal Son of God, and are sus¬ 
tained in life by him, and refer themselves to him 
as their final end. As to angels, it is enough to 
know that they are “ ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
As to angels, it is enough to know that they were 
reconciled and gathered into- one in Christ, and 
made subject to him. 

To go beyond these scripture boundaries, is to 
“ intrude ourselves into that which we have not seen.” 
The guesses in which the heathen sages or the chris- 
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tian schoolmen indulged, without a ray of light from 
the Bible, was a mere presumptuous intrusion. All 
they feigned concerning the number and ranks 
of saints and angels, their beholding in the mirror 
of divinity what is doing upon earth, their receiving 
the communication of knowledge from Gojl, their 
offering intercessions for men and hearing their 
prayers; the acceptableness of those intercessions 
when made; the possibility of their being present 
with men in all places; their acquaintance with the 
sincerity and desires of all men’s hearts, all over the 
world at the same moment; and their thus filling 
uj) the intermediate gulf between the glory of Christ 
and the weakness of sinful men,—which are amongst 
the theories put forward by the schoolmen ;—all this 
was nothing more than “ old wives’ fables,” a most 
daring speculation on the supposed state of things 
in the invisible world, and a substitution of man’s 
arrogant conjectures for divine revelation and divine 
wisdom. 

Can they tell us, we may well inquire, who com¬ 
manded the worship of angels at all ? Can they show 
us any one example of such worship in the Bible ? 
Can they prove to us that the saints even know our 
state and hear our prayers ? Can they tell us 
whether they have any power to help us ? Can 
they inform us of the order of beings in the invisible' 
world ? And yet, to read their writings, yon would 
suppose they knew everything concerning angels 
and the capacities of dead men and women, and the 
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blessed Virgin, and purgatory, and the benefit of 
the invocation of saints, as if they had been actual 
spectators of what they* describe. Whereas, it is a 
mere idle tale about things not seen; and this to 
the neglect of things seen and revealed. For this 
is to be most particularly noted, that the revelation 
of the Gospel is put aside when this intrusion 
once takes possession of the mind. Christ is dis¬ 
honoured ; his humbling of himself to take our 
nature upon him, accounted insufficient; his com¬ 
plete and most condescending mediation as God and 
man declared inadequate ; the prohibition of making 
any likeness of anything that is in the heaven above, 
or bowing down to it or serving it, daringly vio¬ 
lated ; and the actual measure of instruction given 
us by almighty God as to things unseen pronounced 
defective. And what is acuteness of reasoning, 
what refinements upon refinements of speculation, 
what the vain distinctions between different degrees 
of religious worship, what the airy theories of hea¬ 
then or Jewish philosophers and zealots, to reconcile 
these matters, when the substratum of the whole 
is a baseless vision, a profane imagination, nothing 
but arrogant obtruding guesses about the unknown 
world, in opposition to the realities of Christ’s salva¬ 
tion ! And the danger is the greater, because these 


* The theologians of the Sorbonne, in Paris, were accustomed 
to pronounce oracularly that the dead are spectators of our neces¬ 
sities, because in the reflex light of tiod, they see all things. 
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arrogant conjectures, once entertained, seize the 
fancy, bewilder the judgment, carry away the affec¬ 
tions, occupy the whole soul, and corrupt every 
other part of religion. Man is, at all times, indeed, 
dull enough in discerning the value of God’s re¬ 
vealed method of mercy, and his heart is cold and 
sluggish enough in submitting to it; but in inven¬ 
tions of its own, if once listened to, man is eager and 
sanguine, the affections quick and lively, and his 
pursuit of them enthusiastic and absorbing. 

And this intrusion, interfering as it does with the 
glory and mediation of our Redeemer, in the case 
before us, soon amounts, as we have seen, to a 
fatal and soul-destroying heresy. It begins in into¬ 
lerable pride, and ends in severing us from Christ. 

And this the apostle goes on to show. Vainly 
puffed up by his fieslily mind; for there is a 
carnal mind, as well as carnal and fleshly lusts; 
there is an understand! ngbliud ed, as well as a heart 
depraved. “ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness 
unto him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” The fleshly, animal, 
earth-born man, when intruding into things not 
seen, not only labours ignorantly, but is soon in¬ 
flated and swelled with pride and self-conceit at his 
supposed discoveries; the minding of the flesh, and 
of the spirit, are opposed in this to each other. The 
pretence of humility aggravates the evil; pride only 
swells the more securely by the cloak under which 
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it hides itself. The mind of Christ leads men to 
walk humbly with their God, to acknowledge their 
ignorance and guilt, “not to think of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think, but to think so¬ 
berly to stop where revelation stops ; not to dare 
to intrude a single step into things unseen ; but to 
acknowledge with humble joy the complete fulness 
and adequacy of Christ to all the purposes of salva¬ 
tion ; to lie meekly and thankfully at his feet, re¬ 
posing on him as the one blessed Mediator between 
God and man. 

Christ has emptied himself, humbled himself, and 
stooped to take our nature upon him; that is 
enough; Christ says, “ I am the way“ no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.” I am your 
High Priest, “ touched with the feeling of your in¬ 
firmities that is enough. St. Paul says, “ Having, 
therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way 
which he hath consecrated for us ; let us draw near 
with a true heart, in full assurance of faiththat 
is enough. The mind of the Spirit, the mind of 
Christ, acquiesces in silence and joy. 

But the mind of the flesh goes on in its own 
inventions; it has overstepped the boundaries of 
revelation, and there, in endless space, it expatiates, 
full of itself, inflated by its own thoughts and rea¬ 
sonings, jenjoying its own genius and guesses, vainly 
pufied up with conceit of novelty and notions of 
superiority over the humble disciple who sits at the 
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feet of Jesus and hears his words, fondly clinging 
to a more intellectual and refined species of worship, 
as he terms it, and not at all perceiving that all 
these imaginations are the swellings of a detestable 
pride,—that they are carrying him away from Christ, 
that they dishonour and degrade him from the 
highest office, that of mediation founded on a pre¬ 
vious and all-sufficient sacrifice, and overturn the 
whole gospel. 

As the danger of the intrusion into unseen things 
lies peculiarly in its bewitching the fancy and heart; 
so the specific result of this inflation of the carnal 
mind, is that it renders it incapable of being instructed 
and subdued again to the simplicity of the Gospel by 
human means. Reason, scripture, divine chastise¬ 
ment's, the protests of faithful ministers, the warn¬ 
ings of past experience through all ages and under 
all circumstances, are of no avail. It is proof against 
every ordinary method of recovery. God only can 
break the charm; God only can dissipate the Sa¬ 
tanic illusion; God only can pour the divine light, 
and self-knowledge, and penitence, and contrition, 
and humility into the soul, and extricate it from the 
labyrinth of a science falsely so called. 

It is in the humble hope, therefore, that almighty 
God will bless the means used to “ recover some 
from the snare of the devil who are in danger of 
being taken captive by him at his will,” that “ with 
meekness we instruct them that oppose themselves.” 
It Is .in the humble hope, at least, that those who 
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have only been slightly tinged with this spirit of 
arrogance and pride, may be awakened and rescued 
by a miracle of grace ere it be too late, that we 
labour, “ warning every man,” as the apostle speaks, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom. 

St. Paul now proceeds to mark the awful conse¬ 
quence of this saint-worship, as severing us from 
Christ. 

19. And not holding the head, from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment ministered, and 
knit together, increaseth with the increase of God. 

This was the capital crime of the seducers at 
Colosse, that by leading men to the worship of 
angels they separated them from Christ. For he 
who trusts to other mediators than him, “ holds not 
the head.” This is the primary object of Satan; 
and if men are once severed from Christ, there is 
an end of their salvation. 

And this has led the whole army of our martyrs 
and reformers to consider the church and bishop of 
Rome to be indeed “ the wilful king” of Daniel, 
the “ man of sin,” and the “ apostate” of St. Paul; 
the “ harlot-church,” the false prophet,” the “ anti¬ 
christ” of St. John, as we have already observed ; 
because he cuts men off from Christ the head by 
his invocation of saints, adoration of the Virgin, and 
religious honour paid to images, relics, and the host, 
with his other vast congeries o£ attendant supersti¬ 
tion. 
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The image employed by St. Paul in this most 
awful condemnation is as simple and obvious as it is 
forcible and decisive. 

Christ is the head of his body the church. A 
strict vital union subsists between him and his 
members. This is effected by needful joints and 
bands. Thus all are knit together, and the con¬ 
sequent increase is that of God. 

1. Christ is the head of the body the church. 
Not holding the head. This is the negative denun¬ 
ciation, marking the great object of the entire epistle, 
as I have frequently noted. The apostle aims 
throughout it to exalt Christ as the head of his body, 
to illustrate his glory as the image of the invi¬ 
sible God, and to place angels under him, as their 
Creator, Conservator, End, Reconciler, Centre of au¬ 
thority and Rule. He thus labours to show that 
we are “ complete in Christ,” as the only and all- 
sufficient Mediator between God and man; and he 
declares that the philosophical and Jewish inventors 
of the worship of angels, are governed by a volun¬ 
tary and false humility; an arrogant intrusion into 
things not seen ; and the mere inflation of a fleshly 
mind. 

And now he pronounces the final and awful sen¬ 
tence, not holding the head. He that depends on 
Christ alone, that knows he is “ his hope of glory,” 
that sees in him all “ the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge,” that djgcerns in him “ all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily,” that confesses that he is 
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“ reconciled to God by the blood of his cross,” that 
he has no other Saviour, High Priest, Intercessor, 
Lord, Mediator; he holds the head. 

On the contrary, he holds not the head who ac¬ 
knowledges another lord, other mediators and ad¬ 
vocates, whether among men or angels, another 
source of vital influence not flowing from Christ, 
another righteousness besides that which is by faith 
of him, other means of holiness than those which 
Christ has commanded, another rule of faith than 
his word, other sources of strength than his grace, 
and other ways of access to God than his mediation. 
Such an one holds not the head; he has let it go ; 
there is an abruption; he is severed and torn from 
it; and all the springs of life and salvation are cut 
off. 

2. For there is a strict vital union betwixt Christ 
and his members; just as in the natural body. The 
head in the human frame is the source of life, 
nourishment, support, vigour, activity, influence to 
all the members. Separated from it, they die ; they 
are dissevered; all is corruption, inactivity, insensi¬ 
bility, decomposition, death. There is no life, no 
feeling, no strength, no motion, no commupion with 
the living. It is only by continuing in union with 
.Christ, that health, activity, and life are maintained. 
The worshipper, then, of saints and angels, as joint 
mediator and intercessors with the one only divinely 
appointed Mediator, lets go sft once his hold on 
Christ; derives no longer life and influence from 

y 2 
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him; is a mortified limb; a branch dead and fruit¬ 
less, cut off as by a stroke from the parent stock. 

?>. For there are needful joints by which the vital 
union with the head is carried on, and nourishment 
afforded to all the living members of Christs mysti¬ 
cal body. From which all the body by joints and 
bands having nourishment ministered. As the mem¬ 
bers of the human frame are joined to the head, and 
derive life and motion and sense from it by arteries, 
veins, nerves, and other means of communication ; so 
the spiritual members of Christ are joined to him by 
the Holy Ghost, by faith, by exercises of continual 
dependence and communion, by prayer and medita¬ 
tion, by holy ordinances, by vital influences thus 
derived, by simplicity of adherence, and, above all, 
by making him the only means of approach to God 
in their religious worship. But the soul that is 
beguiled to apply to angel-mediation, is, by that act, 
disjoined and separated from Christ; the joints are 
dislocated; the bands torn asunder; the limbs dis¬ 
united ; the arteries and veins of life severed. 

Nor is nourishment any longer ministered, as 
the apostle goes on to say. The idolatrous 
E P h. iv. 15. Christian no longer “grows up into Him in all 
things, who is the Head, even Christ; from whom 
the whole body fitly framed together and com¬ 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, accord¬ 
ing to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love.” The word nourishment here used, 
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implies a copious supply of all things necessary for 
every particular exercise of soul connected with 
our pardon, access to God, acceptance, strength for 
obedience, final salvation. 

But the joints and bands being dislocated and 
severed, all this divine, life-giving,abundant nourish¬ 
ment ceases to flow. Such is the effect of one false 
principle, angel-worship. 

4. The union, also, amongst all the several parts 
both of the natural and mystical body is dissolved, 
the instant any member holds no longer by the head. 
For there are ligaments and bands, as well as joints, 
and arteries, and nerves, and veins. These bands 
are love. The apostle speaks of the living members 
of Clirist being knit together. He had previously 
told them what a conflict he had for them that 
“ their hearts might be comforted, being knit toge¬ 
ther in love, unto all the riches of the full assurance 
of understanding to the acknowledgment of the 
mystery of God, and the Father, and of Christ.” 
Accordingly, when this mystery is no longer under¬ 
stood and acknowledged, and a miserable idolatry 
of angels, and the Virgin, and saints, and images, 
shares the heart of the worshipper, he is knit toge¬ 
ther by love with the spiritual Christian ’worshipper 
no more. 

The bands and ties are dissevered. Union is 
dissolved. Divisions, sects, party-spirit, bitterness, 
pride, self-will, quarrels, separation, an intruding, 
arrogant spirit, lust of novelty, and the vain puffing 
up of the fleshly mind, rend the church asunder, and 
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expose it to all the heresies and confusion which 
Satan, the author of division and all evil, can en¬ 
gender. A compulsory union under the pope, as an 
usurping external head of a corrupt and apostate 
church, may continue, but not the spiritual and 
tender union between the hearts of the faithful, by 
holy love in Christ, the living and true source of 
grace, life, and influence to his spiritual body. 

5. The increase of God must be looked for no 
longer ; that increase and growth in grace, of which 
God is the author, which is agreeable to his will, 
and tends to his glory. 

There may be a morbid increase, as by the infla¬ 
tion of dropsy, or the disproportionate enlargement 
of a separate limb in the human frame. There may 
be an external progress as in the spread of popery 
or semi-popery ; but this is not the increase of God ; 
it is a morbid tumor; it is the diseased swelling of 
worldly splendour and human traditions and super¬ 
stitions, sustained by the persecuting power of secular 
governments. There is, also, a fleshly and carnal 
increase of a more insidious character from an ima¬ 
ginative, instrumental kind of religion, the com-, 
bined effects of music, drawing, incense, architec¬ 
ture, history, poetry; which the natural man, con¬ 
scious of an impression from these things, mistakes 
for the works of the Spirit. But this is not the 
increase of God, but the mere inflation of ignorance 
and pride. All real, proportionate, solid, abiding, 
spiritual growth in grace is stopped ; and a worldly, 
carnal, dead profession is all that remains. 
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Such are the consequences of holding by angel- 
mediators and protectors, instead of holding by 
Christ the Head. The difference seems to the 
fleshly mind to be slight—no denial of Christ is in¬ 
tended—the corruption is not introduced as a cor¬ 
ruption, but with beguiling and enticing words. 
The terms of Scripture are retained for a time; 
distinctions are made between mediation of redemp¬ 
tion and mediation of intercession; idolatry is 
stoutly denied; supreme religious worship is pre¬ 
tended to be still reserved for Christ, and “ due 
honour” only and “ veneration” are attributed to the 
Virgin and the saints. And doubtless some pious 
and awakened souls hold in substance to Christ, the 
Head, still, notwithstanding the errors of their 
church; but the great mass of an ignorant people, 
from whose hands the Bible has been withdrawn, 
and who have been taught to rely for justification in 
part on their own works, place, of course, their main 
reliance on these idols, from the mere corruption of 
human nature, and hold no longer by Christ, the 
Head. 

. Can it be wondered at, then, that the bishops and 
clergy of the Protestant Church of England, which 
was brought out from these superstitions and idola¬ 
tries three centuries since by the martyred founders 
of our Reformation, should have taken alarm at the 
strong leaning towards Rome (for that is all that my 
argument requires in these lectures) for the last ten 
years or more in our Tract divines ? Or can we be 
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thankful enough to God for the condemnation, so 
far as it has gone, of this semi-popish party; or care¬ 
ful enough to watch against the remaining tenden¬ 
cies of it lurking in the breasts chiefly of some of 
our younger divines ? Or can we take any other 
safe course to guard ourselves from the revival of 
such errors, than that of our apostle, that is, by a 
strong and decisive condemnation of them on proper 
occasions; by showing that they begin in a false 
humility, are nourished by a spirit of intrusion into 
the unseen world, are ripened by the ill-concealed 
pride of a fleshly mind, and end in severing the 
soul from Christ and salvation; and by going on 
with the apostle to exhibit in our ordinary doctrine 
the overwhelming glory and sufficiency of the one 
divine Mediator between God and man ? 
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REMONSTRANCE AGAINST THE DOCTRINES AND 
COMMANDMENTS OF MEN. 

Col. ii. 20—23. 


20. Wherefore, if ye he dead with Christ from the rudi¬ 
ments of the world, why, as though living in the world, are 
ye subject to ordinances ? 

21. Touch not ; taste not; handle not; 

22. Which all are to perish with the using, after the 
commandments and doctrines of men. 

23. Which things hare indeed a show of wisdom in will- 
worship, and humility, and neglecting of the body; not in 
any honour to the satisfying of the flesh. 

We must go on now with our inspired guide, St. 
Paul, to the last of the three classes of corruptions 
at Colosse, which he had summarily noticed in 
verse 8, and which was the result of the two former. 
He had resumed, as we have seen, the consideration 
of the first two, and passed sentence on them, verses 
'll—19 ; he now sits in judgment on the third, 
verses 2,0—23, the mere traditions and command¬ 
ments of men which never had an original authority 
from Almighty God; but were the dictates of hea- 
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then speculation, aided by the superstitious tenden¬ 
cies of Jewish converts. 

In this sentence, we shall have to observe, (I.) 
His indignant remonstrance with those who pro¬ 
fessed to acknowledge Christ as the Lord of the-new 
dispensation: verse 20. (2.) His contemptuous 

specimen of the language* of the false doctors : verse 
21. (3.) With two reasons of this contempt as¬ 
signed : veise 22. (4.) An apparent objection to 

his preceding judgment answered : verse 23. 

Wherefore, if ye he dead with Christ from the rudi¬ 
ments of the world, why, as though living in the world, 
are ye subject to ordinances f 

1. In this indignant remonstrance, the apostle sup¬ 
poses the Colossians to be disciples who admitted 
the grand scheme of redemption as opened in its 
various branches in the preceding parts of his Epis¬ 
tle. And he asks them. Why, if they were really 
dead to the law, to the old covenant, the merit of 
works, and all the handwriting of ceremonial sacri¬ 
fices, as they professed to be; and if they really be¬ 
lieved that Christ had blotted out the deed and obli¬ 
gation to guilt and punishment, and nailed it to his 
cross, and had made a show of principalities and 
powers openly in his glorious triumph ; why, then, 
did they allow a voluntary humility and worshipping 
of angels to sever and cut them off as idolatrous 
worshippers from Christ, the Head ? If, ip a word, 
they professed to he dead with Christ after the ex¬ 
ample and by the virtue of his sufferings, from the 
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rudiments of the world , or the feeble and introductory, 
and now “ beggarly” elements, of a worldly and ex¬ 
ternal economy; why did they, as though still living 
in the world of the old dispensation, subject thetnselves 
to usurping ordinances and impositions' of men, with¬ 
out any divine command ? If they acknowledged 
that Christ had cancelled "the bond, and had van¬ 
quished Satan and all his hosts; why did they not 
act as persons really dead with Christ, both from the 
ceremonial law and from pagan superstitions and 
idolatry ? Wherefore did they conduct their wor¬ 
ship of God by the ceremonies of Moses, and by 
saints and angels as joint-mediators with Christ ? 
Wherefore proceed as if they were not complete in 
him, and must still have recourse to the aids of an 
abolished, worldly sanctuary ? Why remain unsatis¬ 
fied with the real, spiritual, exalted service of the 
Gospel ? Why submit to those who dogmatically 
imposed, as legal observances, human traditions, 
which never had a divine sanction at all ? Why 
permit Judaizing teachers in league with heathen 
philosophers to creep into the church and “ beguile 
them of their reward,” and dogmatize amongst them; 
and thus cut them off from Christ, the only and all- 
sufficient Mediator between God and man ? 

The words, being subject to ordinances, mean the 
allowing of ordinances to be imposed on them; the 
letting # dogmatists inculcate a new and uncom¬ 
manded system of religious austerities. This refers 
to those rites being instituted as necessary to salva- 
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tion, as means of pardon and sanctification, and as 
obligatory upon the conscience ; and so interfering 
with the completeness of Christ’s mediation and 
blood. 

For mere rules of decency and propriety, insti¬ 
tuted by those who have authority in the church, 
and not imposed on any Conscience, nor made neces¬ 
sary to salvation ; such as forms of public prayer and 
administration of the sacraments, articles of religi<?n, 
the times of divine worship, the seasons of public 
fasts and festivals, the becoming attire of ministers, 
and other matters of necessary decency and order^ 
do not pertain to what the apostle condemns. These 
are merely for avoiding confusion, and enabling us 
to “ worship God without distraction and may and 
do vary with times and circumstances in different 
churches. 

Touch not; taste not; handle not. 

2. The apostle, not content with this indignant 
remonstrance, presents us here with a specimen of 
the language of the false doctors, whether of Jewish 
or heathen origin. He gives a brief but dramatic 
and lively example of their manner of proceeding, 
and of their very words. You seem to see, as it 
were, the morose, austere Pharisean or Pythagorean 
teacher standing by the unstable Christians at 
Colosse, with his voluntary humility and his fleshly 
puffed up mind, and saying, ‘ Touch not such and 
such food, at such and such a time, or in such a 
quantity —touch it not , however slightly and cau- 
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tiously you may intend to eat of it.’ ‘ Taste it not 
even ; put not this or that meat to the mouth,, 
though you do not mean to do more, much less to 
eat it. Nay, handle it not, take it not into your 
hand, though without any intention of even slightly 
tasting or of eating it.’ ‘ Abhor and dread the 
contamination. Keep at the utmost distance. It 
is a sin,—it is prohibited,—it is unclean,—it will 
defile you. If you wish to attain a higher perfec¬ 
tion, and to follow a transcendent course of holiness, 
which, though not commanded of God, yet is the 
counsel and command of the church, touch not, taste 
not, handle not, meats and drinks, except according 
to the rules we lay down.’ 

Observe the progress of superstition. First, they 
are forbidden to touch ; then to taste; lastly, to 
handle. So superstition has ever crept on. It pro¬ 
hibits at first the lightly feeding on such and such 
things; when it has obtained this, then the com¬ 
mand stretches forwards, and makes it a crime to 
taste even, though they refuse to eat. At length it 
constitutes the very handling a sacrilege. There is 
no end of new prohibitions being added to old ones, 
the moment men assume a tyranny over the souls of 
others. Human traditions are a labyrinth in which 
the conscience is more and more entangled, till at 
length it loses Christ and heaven. 

The Pythagoreans are supposed to have been 
chiefly aimed at by the apostle in this place. Their 
philosophy was all on the side of prohibitions, absti- 
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nences, a forced celibacy, the unlawfulness of animal 
•food, the attaining to perfection by neglect of the 
body. These superstitions, as we have already ob¬ 
served, he is thought to have brought out of Egypt 
into Greece. They may possibly have been spread 
throughout India also. 

Mr. Mede proves that the monkish abstinences 
condemned by St. Paul in his first Epistle to Timo¬ 
thy (and of which “ forbidding to marry and com¬ 
manding to abstain from meats” are specified as 
principal marks of “ the departure from the faith,” 
or apostacy of “ the latter days,”) were imitations of 
the practices brought into Greece by Pythagoras. 
From these, and the greater errors of the Platonists, 
popery took its rise in part. 

The two systems addressed themselves to different 
classes of men; to the morose and gloomy, Pytha¬ 
goras would commend himself; to the speculative 
and conceited, Plato. Abstinences would be the 
main doctrine of the one; angel-mediation of the 
other. Both would be aided by the converts tainted 
with the errors of the Pharisees and Saddueees, and 
other sects amongst the Jews. The result would 
be the worship of angels as to doctrine; and a de¬ 
grading system of austerities as to practice; and 
both or either would, of course, be substituted for 
the complete satisfaction and mediation of Christ. 

But we go on. 

Which are all to perish with the using , after the 
commandments and doctrines of men. 

6 
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3. Two reasons for the remonstrance he had ad¬ 
dressed to them, the apostle here briefly assigns. 

They place religion in external and perishing things 
which pertain not to the spiritual kingdom of God; 
and they proceed from human authority merely, 
and not divine. Thus St. Paul, in other passages. 

“ For meat commendeth us not to God: for neither i cor. vi. 
if we eat are we the better; neither if we eat not x -, r . 
are we the worse.” “ For the kingdom of God is not ^"cor. iv. 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 13 ' 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” “ Meats for the belly, and 
the belly for meats; but God shall destroy both it 
and them.” Our Lord himself also pronounced the 
same judgment when on earth, and assigned the 
reason for it. “ Not that which goeth into the xv^ 
mouth defileth a man, for it goeth into the belly, Markka, 
and is cast out into the draught; but those things 
which proceed out of the mouth, come forth from 
the heart, and they defile the manas “ evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witnesses, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolish¬ 
ness.” 

It is to this judgment of Christ himself that the 
apostle most probably refers. His expression, which 
are all to perish with the using , seems an abridgment 
of our Lord’s longer discourse. There is a just con¬ 
tempt in the apostle’s language. These ordinances 
to which they were subjecting themselves, were all 
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Mark vii. 
— 9 . 


petty, miserable, perishing things, and not pertaining 
to the real spiritual design of Christ’s salvation. 

St. Paul adds, after the commandments and doctrines 
of men; referring most probably to another part of 
e the same discourse of our Lord: “ Well hath Esaias 
prophesied of you, hypocrites, as it is written, This 
people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from me. Howbeit in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” “ Full well ye reject ther commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your own traditions.” 

The apostle enters into no further refutation. It 
is enough that these impositions are perishing in 
themselves, and merely resting on human authority. 
Whatever is thus perishing, and thus of man’s inven¬ 
tion, is of no real value in itself; and does an injury 
to Christ; makes void his death ; and reduces men 
to a servitude from which his grace and mediation 
were designed to deliver us. 

And yet the whole fabric of duties and practices 
in the Church of Rome is made up of little else 
than minute and petty observances of meats and 
drinks which perish with the using, and never touch 
the grandeur of the Gospel; and of human tradi¬ 
tions which add to it, and which overwhelm, pervert, 
and are ultimately substituted in the place of the 
mediation of the Son of God. So wide-spread and 
fetal is the effect of letting go our hold of Christ 
and his glorious headship, and taking up with saints 
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and angels. It ends in idolatry in the worship; and 
in miserable, perishing usages and mere human de¬ 
vices, in the practices connected with that worship. 
All is harmonious in the Gospel. Let Christ he 
“ all and in all,” and the conscience is at peace, and 
the few regulations in each church for order and de¬ 
cency are simple and easy; whilst the main stress 
of all effort is directed to solid faith, holy love, scrip¬ 
tural comfort, and universal obedience to God’s 
commands. 

In false worship, also, all is proportionate to the 
first erroneous principle. Angel-mediation cuts off 
from Christ, nourishes further measures of the pre¬ 
sumption and pride from which it springs, brings 
men back to a servile worldly religion, and ends in 
contemptible observances of mean, perishing mat¬ 
ters, resting on mere human authority, and conducing 
nothing to man’s sanctification. 

Which things have indeed a shew of wisdom in 
will-worship, and humility, and neglecting of the body ; 
not in any honour to the satisfying of the flesh. 

Here the apostle meets an objection and detects 
the false colours with which the worship of angels, 
and a system of scrupulous abstinences, were decked 
out. The Romanist can allege nothing for his un- 
scriptural invocation of saints and angels, his purga¬ 
tory, indulgences, prayers for the dead, celibacy, and 
superstitious abstinences, but what is struck down 
as by a thunderbolt by this verse. 

They have a show and pretence, indeed, of wisdom 
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to the natural man who understands not the mystery 
of the Gospel, the glory of Christ, and that “ we are 
complete in him.” They have an air of wisdom to 
those who forget the infinite folly and guilt of de¬ 
parting a single step from God’s revealed will. 
They have a show of wisdom to those who can 
trample on the unspeakable majesty of the one 
living and true God, and his unutterable hatred of 
all idolatry. 

No doubt, putting all these great matters of reve¬ 
lation aside, and judging by the admiration men 
have for their own inventions in religion, for their 
own notions of worship, their own ideas of humility, 
and of not sparing the body, these things have a 
show of -wisdom, but not the reality, nor the truth of 
it; nothing of “ the wisdom which is from above 
nothing of “ the wisdom and spiritual understand¬ 
ing,” which the apostle had commended in an earlier 
part of his Epistle ; nothing of “ the wisdom of God 
in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God 
appointed before the world for our” (attaining eter¬ 
nal) “ glory in Christ Jesus.” No; this shew of 
wisdom is “ foolishness with God.” “If any man 
seem to be wise in this world,” (this worldly way,) 
“ let him become a fool” (in the esteem of false 
teachers) “ that he may be” (truly) “ wise.” 

Three pretences to wisdom are here exposed: 
will-worship, humility, neglecting the body—-the 
very points in which the Romanist, and those who 
follow him, boast themselves. Will-worship charms 
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fallen nature; the follies and impositions it invents 
are pleasant in comparison with the holy, humble, 
adoring worship of God through the blood of the 
one Mediator. A voluntary and wilful humility also 
gratifies the corrupt human heart as a substitute for 
real prostration and abasement of soul before God 
under a sense of guilt, and a simple faith in the in¬ 
spired word revealing the salvation of Christ. An 
uncommanded and excessive neglect of the body 
likewise attracts the admiration of the natural man 
as a proof of extraordinary self-denial and the 
three make up a splendid show of wisdom in reli¬ 
gious worship in the estimate of an ignorant and 
superstitious multitude. The apostle refutes them 
all by a single word—they have the “ show,” and 
only the show, of wisdom. 

1. The false teachers say that he who only does 
what God positively commands, does nothing but 
what is common; but that he who goes beyond, and 
worships God by certain counsels of the church, and 
by voluntary methods to which he is not bound, be¬ 
comes an eminent saint among men, lays up works 
of supererogation, and makes God, as it were, 
his debtor. Here, then, will-worship comes in. 

This may consist in either choosing creatures, 
angels, saints, the Virgin, images, relics, as objects of 
prayer and reliance; or in worshipping the true 
God, but not in that manner nor by those acts which 
he hath enjoined; but by others framed of man’s 
own inventions. 

z 2 
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A worship may and will be voluntary, and so a 
will-worship, in a good sense, when we perform it 
from love to God, and “ in the spirit of adoption, 
crying, Abba, Father.” The apostle accordingly 
teaches us that “ if there be first a willing mind, it 
is acceptedand that God “ works in us to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.” “ Thy people,” saitli 
the Lord, to Messiah, “ shall he willing in the day 
of thy power.” 

But wilful modes of worship chosen by the rea¬ 
sonings of philosophizing, Judaizing doctors, ad¬ 
dressed, not to Christ, but to creatures and man-in- 
vented mediators, or conducted in ways which God 
has not commanded, are the most odious and pro¬ 
voking of all abominations. 

Yet this will-worship has a show of wisdom to us 
blinded creatures. Men are averse to what God 
reveals for our salvation, and commands for our rule 
of life; from the obligation of which they hope to 
escape by means of human inventions. There is 
nothing to which they submit themselves with so 
much reluctance as the simple way of God’s mercy, 
by the merits and mediation of Christ; and the 
purity of the divine commandments. So that any 
modes of worship are preferred. They look on them 
as a sort of satisfaction, ransom, meritorious service, 
which will compensate for a bad heart, earthly affec¬ 
tions, lusts indulged, carelessness, vanity, an irreli¬ 
gious godless life. 

2. The second colour of wisdom is an appearance 
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of humility, a voluntary, wilful humility, as the basis 
of a wilful and uncommanded worship of angels. 
For the love of fame or splendour is strong in men; 
and therefore the renunciation of all worldly things 
seems to show wisdom. The profession of the 
entire poverty which the monks make; tlicir seclu¬ 
sion from the world ; their celibacy ; their prohibi¬ 
tion of certain foods; their perpetual repetition of 
prayers to saints and angels; their habits, dress, vows; 
their implicit faith in the traditions of the church; 
their servile obedience to their ecclesiastical supe¬ 
riors ; their bowing their necks to the earth that the 
pope may go over; all has a show of humility in the 
eye of an ignorant people. Whereas it is in truth a 
refined and deadly species of pride and self-righte¬ 
ousness. It is a degradation of the soul to man be¬ 
fore his fellow-men. It is a renunciation of our 
individual accountable being. It is a transfer of our 
individual conscience to another's keeping. It is a 
prostration of our own judgment and duty under the 
feet of the priest, who has no claim to the offering. 
It is the farthest possible from the filial humiliation 
of heart before Almighty God in his revelation of 
mercy in Christ Jesus that can be imagined. Igna¬ 
tius Loyola advises, in the Epistle which is read at 
table every month in the college of the Jesuits, 
“ That they should perform simply with a blind 
obedience what the superior enjoins; not considering 
what is enjoined as good or useful; since every such 
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thought takes away from the merit and importance 
of obedience.”* This is a wilful humility indeed. 

3. The third colour of wisdom is the neglecting of 
the body, the not sparing it, the treating it with a 
severity and cruelty which God had not commanded; 
whilst they omitted and opposed that due honour 
and care for satisfying properly the wants of its in¬ 
firm mortal nature, which God had permitted, and 
indeed enjoined. For as most men love to live 
luxuriously and at ease, a neglect of all this indul¬ 
gence strikes the blind superstitious mass of men 
with admiration, and the greater length to which it 
is carried seems to those who are ignorant of the 
pride from which it all springs, and the true method 
of sanctification by Christ’s grace and power, a wise 
course. Then come in macerations, sackcloth, lying 
upon the ground, scourgings, bare feet, pilgrimages, 
long-continued fastings, squalor, and endless self-im¬ 
posed tasks. 

Thus they err as to the very principle of Christian 
mortification, which is not the afflicting of the body, 
but the subduing of the spirit; and also as to the 
mode of it, which must be regulated by Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, and not by human traditions. 

Fastings, and watchings, and self-denial, are in¬ 
deed most praiseworthy, if they are connected with 
knowledge and scriptural moderation, (as St. Paul 
“ kept under his body and brought it into* subjec- 

* Dav. in loc. 
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tion”); if they are designed to testify externally a 
real heartfelt penitence; if they aid us in more 
ardently calling upon God. 

But if we observe them in order to supersede the 
merits of Christ; if we think they are so many sa¬ 
tisfactions to God’s justice; if they are connected 
with the intercession of saints and angels; if they 
are imposed upon the conscience, and carried to an 
unnatural length, then, whatever show of wisdom 
they may present, they are contrary to the commands 
of God and the grace of Christ; nor are they in any 
honour to that due satisfying of our mortal flesh, 
which may render the body an efficient servant to 
the soul in the worship of Christ. 

For the phrase, not in any honour to the satisfying 
of the flesh, has this sense. Though at first obscure, 
it will be easily understood if we attend to the apos¬ 
tle’s argument. It stands opposed to the neglecting 
of the body, which the apostle is reprehending: the 
honour, therefore, means care, provision. So we 
read, in nearly the same sense, “ Honour widows who i Tim.iii.3. 
are widows indeed.” “ Honour thy father and thy 12 . 
mother.” “ Let the elders who rule well be counted mI™ 
worthy of double honour”—probably meaning main¬ 
tenance. “ Whosoever shall say to his father or his 
mother, It is a gift by whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me, and honour not his father or his 
mother, he shall be free”—probably also meaning, 
honour not with support. 

The word satisfying, again, stands opposed to the 
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inanition and total sinking for want of necessary 
nourishment which the false teachers imposed. 

The word flesh, therefore, is also not used in the 
sense of the corruption of our nature, but simply for 
our mortal, fleshly frame, our body. The terms thus 
explained leave all clear. 

St. Paul condemns, then, that neglect of the body 
which prevents the due honour and care for mode¬ 
rately satisfying the cravings of hunger, and other 
wants, for which God has commanded us to provide, 
and which he has in his good providence implanted 
in our frame for the wisest purposes, and the supply 
of which shuts out a variety of temptations to dis¬ 
trust of God, and to attempts at uncommanded 
methods of obtaining needful food; as we see in our 
Saviour’s temptation in the wilderness. 

What a view does this whole argument of our 
apostle present of the consequences of the corrup¬ 
tions which were beginning to bud forth at Colosse, 
and of which the idolatry of angels was the princi¬ 
pal one. 

Taking occasion from the Jewish abrogated law 
of ceremonies, we see how it plunged headlong into 
Ptatonizing and Pythagorizing speculations, and im¬ 
positions of angel-invocation and endless austerities. 
We see the principles from which it all sprang laid 
open by the apostle to the very quick in will-wor¬ 
ship, a false humility and an unlawful neglect of the 
body. We perceive how the mediation of Christ 
was thus overturned by the idolatry, and the merits 
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aud grace of Christ by the perishing, miserable ob¬ 
servances founded on the traditions of men ; and we 
see how the only plea for these austerities, “ a show 
of wisdom,” is indignantly refuted by the apostle as 
being a perversion of every principle on which it 
was based—the filial worship of God, genuine humi¬ 
lity, and the proper honour and care of our mortal 
bodies. 

Such is the system of the “man of sin.” Such 
the dangers which we have been tempted to incur 
in our own church from a leaning to that apostaey. 
It is in the strong light of our apostle’s argument that 
the magnitude and reality of the evil is distinctly to 
be discerned. They who sec the error only in its 
developments, in some of its branches and effects, 
may consider it rather as a folly, a novelty, or a 
weakness, than a fundamental departure from 
Christ. But those who follow our apostle wdll see 
in it a terrible denial of the very life of gospel doc¬ 
trine. It is, therefore, that the least innovation on 
the doctrines, language, discipline, or usages of our 
reformed church is in this state of things so alarm¬ 
ing. All is at stake; a tendency towards Rome is 
at the bottom of such changes; her main corrup¬ 
tions are defended and palliated. And we may 
judge of the ultimate length to which all would 
speedily come, by the state of the Church of Rome 
before our eyes for twelve centuries. 

But we hope for better things; the delusion, we 
trust, is passing away; and the glory of Christ’s sole 
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sacrifice and mediation, obscured for a time, will shine 
forth more brightly, as we hope, than ever; and men 
will stand aghast a few years hence at the almost 
incredible prevalence of such tendencies and opinions 
amongst any of a body of clergy who had in common 
subscribed the Articles of our church, by which 
these superstitions were so unmistakingly con¬ 
demned. 


LECTURE XXVI. 

TOE GOSPEL METHOD OF SANCTIFICATION. 

Col. iii. 1—4. 

1. If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
(iod. 

2 Set your affections on things above, not on things on 
the earth. 

3. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. 

4. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall 
ye also appear with him in glory. 

There is scarcely any contrast in the Bible more 
remarkable than between the close of the second 
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chapter of this Epistle, and the beginning of the 
third. In the second, all was darkness, false prin¬ 
ciples, Mosaic ceremonies, merit of woi'ks, worship 
of angels, human philosophy, affected humility, arro¬ 
gant intrusion, vain conceit, pretended wisdom, a 
depriving of the mortal body of its indispensable 
and appointed nourishment; accompanied with the 
apostle’s condemnation of the three classes of cor¬ 
ruptions at Colosse into which these evils had divided 
themselves. 

But in the beginning of our present chapter, a 
blaze of light breaks forth ; we have a rising with 
Christ, the right hand of God, a heavenly taste, af¬ 
fections attracted to things above, the Christian dead 
to the world and a worldly religion, his life hid in 
God, a hope of appearing with Christ at the second 
advent in his glory. 

Here is the true Gospel; here are “ the grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christhere are 
light, joy, a filial spirit, love, gratitude, a holy dis¬ 
position of heart; all the principles by which the 
blessed Spirit begins and carries on sanctification in 
the soul. 

For the subject of these verses, as we have al¬ 
ready intimated, is the true method of our sanctifi¬ 
cation as enjoined in the Gospel, in contrast with 
saint-invocation and its attendant abstinences and 
superstitions. For our apostle opposes our rising 
with Christ to those false methods and vain exer¬ 
cises of devotion. He opposes the body of holiness 

6 
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to the shadow, the solid doctrine of the Lord Jesus, 
to the puerile lessons of superstition; the fulness 
and completeness of Christ as Mediator, to the me¬ 
diation of angels ; the “ increase with the increase 
of God,” to inflated conceit; in a word, heaven to 
earth, Christ’s religion to man's. 

Nothing in Scripture so dark as those thickening 
clouds which hang over and obscure the Gospel; 
nothing so bright, so holy, so exalted as Christ 
shining out without a cloud as “ the Sun of righ¬ 
teousness.” 

This is the only scriptural method of meeting 
fundamental errors as to the mediation of Christ, or 
any other corruptions of the Gospel. We must 
prepare for their rejection, as the apostle doth, by 
the exposition of the full glory of the Gospel in the 
particular points threatened. This exposition must 
be mixed with overflowing tenderness, love, sym¬ 
pathy, prayers. Having done this, we must give 
solid reasons for rejecting the errors themselves. 
Lastly, we must go on, with St. Paul, and show the 
true method of the Holy Ghost in carrying on man's 
sanctification and salvation. 

If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
that are above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand 
of God. 

The real secret of God’s method of sanctification 
lies in the acting upon our resurrection with Christ 
which we profess. W e must imbibe fully all the 
blessings centering in his person and works; we 
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must follow Christ in heart and mind, in meditation 
and communion, in ways of worship and prayer, to 
that right hand of God, where he sittetli in power 
and glory, as our complete and perfect Redeemer, 
Intercessor, Mediator, Forerunner, Head, till he 
shall “ come again to receive us to himself.” 

In all this, St. Paul proceeds on what^he had 
stated as to our resurrection with Christ by the faith 
of the operation of God. This superseded circumci¬ 
sion, the Mosaic ceremonies, meats and drinks, &e., 
and opened a wide and free access through Christ 
oidy to all the blessings of the Gospel. This ren¬ 
dered circumcision a beggarly element, branded as 
impious and abominable all worship of saints and 
angels; and made abstinences and traditions con¬ 
temptible. For we are actually risen with Christ 
from the grave and death of sin, “ through the faith 
of the operation of God who had raised him from 
the deadand this blessing rested on a full provi¬ 
sion for “ the forgiveness of trespasses” in the blood 
of Christ; on the “ blotting out of the legal hand¬ 
writing which was against us,” and on “ the triumph 
over principalities and powers” accomplished by 
Christ alone upon the cross. 

This, then, is the beginning of real, vital, effective 
Christianity, a rising with Christ from the tomb; a 
quickening of the soul dead in trespasses and sins; 
a life of spiritual feeling, knowledge, faith, love; an 
actual “ translation from the power of darkness into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” 
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Let the Colossians remember this, and simply carry 
it out daily, and all would be well; they would 
“ hold the Headthey would “ walk in Christ, 
rooted and built up and established in the faith, as 
they had been taught.” 

The expression. If ye then be risen with Christ, is a 
supposition, and throws us back upon the apostle’s 
whole previous doctrine. If ye be risen vnth 
Christ; if “ the Gospel has come to you,” and you 
have “ known the grace of God in truthif you 
are being “ filled with the knowledge of God’s will 
in all wisdom and spiritual understandingif you 
believe in Christ “ as the image of the invisible 
God,” the Creator of angels and archangels, and all 
the invisible world. If you know that he is the 
“ Head of his body the churchthat “ in all things 
he has the pre-eminence; that he made peace by 
the blood of his crossthat he is “ our hope of 
glory that in him “ dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodilyand that, in a word, “ we are 
complete in himif you believe all this, then, in¬ 
stead of being “ beguiled with enticing words” as 
to any other mediator, or any other means of sanc¬ 
tification ; instead of being made a prey of by “ a 
false philosophy instead of letting go your hold 
of Christ, in order to reach after angels, as me¬ 
diators ; instead of following after matters of perish¬ 
able and miserable insignificancy, show your real 
resurrection with Christ by seeking him, where he 
is only to be found, at the right hand of God. 
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Thus all the Epistle hangs together; there is a 
golden chain connecting every part. And though, 
if the links be examined severally, they are found 
to be firm and strong; yet, if viewed together, they 
are of immeasurably greater force. 

Sanctification springs from union of heart with 
Christ as our only Mediator; from our imbibing ami 
drinking in more and more of his grace and bless¬ 
ing, as set before us in the Gospel; from a heart- 
affecting meditation of the things that are above. 

We should then have no time, no taste, no will, 
no room in our hearts to trifle with the inventions 
of men. We should ascend into heaven far out 
of the reach of these rudiments of the world ; we 
should be drawn up towards Christ with a powerful 
attraction; be strangers upon earth ; and no longer 
seek a “ worldly sanctuary but have our “ conver¬ 
sation” and citizenship “ in heaven.” 

All our philosophy would then be to disengage our 
hearts from the earth; to raise them up to Christ; 
and there to bind ourselves to his mediatorial throne 
at the right hand of God. 

But what did the false doctors aim at ? They 
wished to detain them in “ beggarly elements.” 
They wished to occupy their attention with perish¬ 
ing trifles. They wished to subject them to a 
“ voluntary humility and worshipping of angels.” 

But what Christ commends to us is far. more sub¬ 
lime and exalted than the low, earthly schemes of 
men; and this makes us follow him with more ala- 
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crity of mind. Ceremonies and will-worship appear 
more contemptible than ever: they vanish into thin 
air. The mediation of angels is blasphemous; it 
obscures the office of Christ, and robs him of his 
glory. 

Here it is important to remark, that if the inter¬ 
cession of angels, or our prayers to them, in any the 
lowest sense, had been a part of the divine method 
of sanctification, this, or some part of the latter divi¬ 
sion of the last chapter, would have probably been 
the place to have met with the directions and limi¬ 
tations for guarding such a worship ; whereas not a 
word is said about them. We are to rise, not with 
angels, but with Christ our Lord. We are to as¬ 
cend, not to angels as mediators, but to our risen 
Saviour. We find at the right hand of God, not 
angels, but Christ only. There he reigns, and must 
reign, with undivided glory, “ till all his enemies are 
put under his feet.” 

Look up, Christians ! his distance of place makes 
no separation; he watches us; he is “ present where 
two or three are met together in his name;” 
he embraces us with his powerful mediation; he 
intercedes for us; he carries oh our cause as our 
advocate at the right hand of God above, whilst his 
lunn^viii. Spirit jg our advocate and intercessor to carry on 
Christ’s cause in our hearts here below. 

Set your affections on things above, not on things on 
ike earth. 

We seek what we love; our efforts follow our 
affections, whether we know it or not. 
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Set your affections, saith our apostle, on things 
alme, that is, on a religion, heavenly, unaffected, 
simple, free from the entanglements of a worldly 
dispensation. Shun all the low and earthly cere¬ 
monies and inventions of the “ disputers of this 

world.” Affect, mind, delight in Christ, heaven, 

* 

grace, truth, the soul, the God and Father of all, 
Providence; the Holy Spirit, communion with 
Christ, the “ many mansions,” and “ the mount Sion, Heb.xii.22 

_ 24 . 

the heavenly Jerusalem, the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, the spirits of just men made 
perfect, Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, 
the blood of sprinkling, speaking better things than 
that of Abel.” 

Affect and love the word of Christ, the Bible; 
and the promise of Christ, the worship of Christ, 
the praises of Christ, the sacraments of Christ, the 
anticipations of being with Christ in body and soul 
for ever, therein revealed. 

Affect and love what is spiritual, intellectual, 
moral, elevated, permanent, purifying, consoling, 
strengthening, eternal, according to the rule of Holy 
Scripture. 

To set our affections on things above, is more than 
the seeking them, though necessary to it. It is 
choosing, it is loving, it is placing our happiness sgyi 
delight in them, and the means of attaining to them. 

It is the, direct effect of the birth and renewal of 
the Holy Spirit. As the iron, touched by the mag- 

A A 
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net, turns to the pole, so the mind, touched by grace, 
turns to Christ. 

The apostle adds, not on things on earth , in order 
to enforce the exhortation. Mark the steps. Seek 
those things which are above —that was intelligible 
enough; but it does not satisfy the apostle. He 
repeats the same exhortation slightly varied, set your 
affections on things above. Still he is not content till 
he has adcled the negation— not on things on the 
earth. 

For things of earth too naturally draw us down, 
attract us, fix us. Esau’s red pottage prevails over 
the birthright. The guests in the parable turn away 
to their lands, or oxen, or families. The Gadarene 
mind wishes Christ to depart from their coasts. 

These things on earth have a special reference, no 
doubt, to the grand argument of the apostle, his 
condemnation of low angel-worship, miserable earthly 
forms and traditions, the trifles, toys, tinsel, which 
tie us down to an earthly religion, and make us 
creep on the ground. 

Christ, on the contrary, calls us up to himself, 
bids us set our affections on heavenly things*, and 
renounce an earthly worship and creature-interces¬ 
sion. 

^But the expression, also, takes a wider range; 
not indeed so wide as to comprehend the vicious 
passions and appetites which we are afterwards com¬ 
manded to “ mortify as our members which are 
upon the earthbut wide enough to include every- 
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thing not in itself sinful, as riches, lands, houses. * 
property, equipages, fame, estates, titles, gold, silver, 
honour, pleasure, power; all the sensible and ex¬ 
ternal world, to which, from our fallen nature, we 
are so propense. 

These are apt to cling to us, to entangle the 
affections, to occupy the thoughts, to engage too 
much time and anxiety. We must, therefore, re¬ 
solutely “ set our affections on things above, and not 
on the things on the earth.” 

For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God. 

The apostle still persists in his main argument. 
If you are, indeed, risen with Christ, and are truly 
setting your affections on the things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God; then 
what is our true state, properly speaking, during our 
mortal pilgrimage ? We are dead. Man lives 
where he loves. As “ she that liveth in pleasure 1 
is dead while she liveth;” so he who is dead to 
pleasure and the world, lives to Christ and heavenly 
things, whilst he is dead. 

This’death is the privation of the pernicious and 
condemned life of an abrogated ceremonial dispen¬ 
sation, the dreams of philosophers, and uncommanded 
austerities. It is the privation also of “ the life of 
the old man,” the abolition of its principles, and the 
annihilation of the habits on which it depends. 
We are dead, because we are crucified with Christ; 
we are dead, alspj because we have “ put off the 
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old man with his deedshave “ put off the body 
of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of 
Christ.” 

Christians may properly be said to be thus dead, 
notwithstanding the remains of indwelling sin. For 
the complete death of the old man is designed and 
begun, and will be ere long fully accomplished. So 
a condemned criminal is a dead man, though the 
execution be a little delayed. 

This death involves a total cessation of the former 
hopes, interests, motives, and pursuits of the worldly 
and carnal mind. All the mainsprings of activity 
Oai. ii. 20 . are changed. A new kind of life, “ even of the faith 
of the Son of God new objects of affection, even 
the things that are above; a new scope and aim, 
even Christ at the right, hand of the Majesty on 
high, have succeeded to his former feelings and 
habits. 

This death, therefore, includes, of course, an en¬ 
tire renunciation of Moses and circumcision, and 
philosophy and angel-worship, and intrusion into the 
unseen world, and the vanity of the fleshly mind, 
and traditions, and human commandments. 

Your life is hid with Christ in God, proceeds our 
apostle; for we have a life notwithstanding death. 
We are dead to the law and to the old man, but 
alive to Christ, and to the new man. We are dead 
to Moses, and Plato, and Pythagoras; but.alive to 
Christ, to him that raised us from the grave of sin. 
We have that life which Christ gives when he re- 
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eeives us into his body, and makes us his members. 
We hold by him as our head; and “ having nourish¬ 
ment ministered by joints and bands, we increase 
with the increase of God.” 

This life is a hidden one; the world sees it not, 
but accounts it folly; persecutions and afflictions 
increase this concealment. It is not a life sIioavii, 
and displayed, and subject to, and courting the ob¬ 
servation of mankind, but hidden. It is sometimes 
hidden from the Christian himself, to his own feel¬ 
ings and perceptions, when oppressed with tempta¬ 
tion and under heavy chastisements. 

But it is hid with Christ in God. Christ himself 
was hidden when upon earth, and is hidden now to 
the carnal mind; and the Christian's life is hidden 
with him. This is to be well noted, lest we should 
murmur or tremble when our life here on earth 
seems to differ nothing from death, under the igno¬ 
miny of the cross, and the variety of afflictions and 
troubles we meet with. For this hidden life is still 
out of danger, though it does not appear to be so. 
For both God is faithful, and will not deny the 
deposit, nor fail in the custody he has undertoken; 
and our union with Christ, as our surety and Me¬ 
diator, makes it yet more secure. 

For what more can be desired than that our life 
should remain in the hands of the very fountain of 
life ? W*lien, therefore, we look around on all sides, 
and no where discern life or a way to escape from 
our troubles, still “ we are saved by hope.” The 
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springs of this life abide. The streams of the living 
water flow still into the soul by the influences of the 
Gni. ii. 20. Holy Ghost. “We are crucified with Christ, never¬ 
theless, we live, yet not we, but Christ liveth in us.” 

Thus, as a treasure under ground, our life is a 
hidden, subterraneous one. Or as a river running 
concealed for a time in a hidden channel, our life 
flows beneath and out of sight. A worldly religion, 
and the vanities of traditions, and all human philo¬ 
sophical dreams about angels, touch it not; it is hid 
with Christ in God. 

The expression is remarkable. Indeed, as the 
preceding chapter is nearly the most gloomy of any 
in the New Testament; so these verses are, as we 
have already observed, the most cheering and ex¬ 
alted. 

The Christian is hidden from common observa¬ 
tion, as the angel-messengers were of old, when sent 
to “ minister to the heirs of salvationhe passes 
through the vanity-fair of life unnoticed and un¬ 
known ; he has other views, supports, objects, con-, 
solations, than ordinary mortals. He has no de¬ 
pendence on creature-intercessors, human or angelic. 
His life is hid with Christ in God. 

When Christ, who is our life , shall appear, then 
shall we also appear with him in (jlory. For our life 
will not always be hidden. When Christ appears 
to raise the dead and judge the world, then- shall we 
appear with him and share his glory; then shall we 
be made completely like him, both in body and 
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soul; then be manifested and displayed and made 
known. For “ from heaven we look for the Sa¬ 
viour ;—“ who shall descend with a shout, w r ith the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God.” 

Then shall we be “ caught up together in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord—“ our vile body being fashioned like PMi. ^20, 
unto his glorious body, according to the working v. 13— is. 
whereby he is able to subdue all things unto him¬ 
self.” 

Thus will Christ “ come and receive us unto him- Jolm xiv ' 3 - 
self, that where he is, there we may be also.” The 
conflict of the church and of the world is our pro¬ 
bation. When this is past, then shall we be mani¬ 
fested and made eternally happy and glorious. 

If we want to be manifested sooner, we shall be 
disappointed. No; our life is hid with Christ in 
God; and when Christ, who is our life, our joy, our 
hope, our all; Christ our Redeemer, Saviour, Me¬ 
diator, Master, Lord; Christ our whole and entire 
life and portion, (not angels, not forms, not tradi¬ 
tions,) when he shall appear, then, and not before, 
shall we also appear with him in glory. 

If our life, then, be thus included and hidden in 
Christ, let us be content with its lying hid till this 
appointed time. Let us not be so irresolute as to 
refuse to bear up until that day. The glory of the 
head will be the glory of the members. We have 
now the root, the beginnings, the first fruits of this 
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life. Christ is the breath of our nostrils, the cause, 
the author of life, on whom ours entirely depends. 
As he once appeared upon earth in mortal flesh, so 
he will appear the second time in glory, in light, in 
perfection, with all his holy angels as his attendants 
to swell his train. Then will he bring us to the 
perfect knowledge, love, peace, and joy, to the im¬ 
mortality of body and soul, the holiness, beauty, 
splendour, freedom from suffering, and capacity for 
endless felicity, which will consummate our happi¬ 
ness for ever and ever. 

Here, then, is the contrast between man’s inven¬ 
tions and additions to religion, and the sim¬ 
plicity of Christ. Here the false methods of obtain¬ 
ing pardon and holiness, and the true. Here the 
external fictitious show of man’s wisdom, and the 
divine and effective wisdom of God. Here the 
idolatrous worship of saints and angels, as joint- 
mediators with Christ, and the pure, unmixed adora¬ 
tion of the one all-glorious Mediator Jesus Christ, 
“ in whom we are complete.” 

Let us here pause, then, and glance for a mo¬ 
ment at the prodigious and almost incredible im¬ 
piety of the Church of Rome, as expanded from the 
few false principles and acts which our apostle so 
vehemently condemned, in their first buddings, at 
Colosse. 

For a paganized Christianity has been built up by 
the Pope. Of this whole fabric, idolatry is the foun- 
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elation; demonolatry superseding the worship of 
Christ as Mediator; the Virgin Mary put in the 
place of the Soto of God. 

As a consequence of this saint-worship, prayers 
for the dead, purgatory, indulgences, satisfaction, 
masses for the souls of the departed, veneration of 
relics, adoration of the host, the worship of images, 
religious visits to the tombs of martyrs gradually 
sprung up. 

Pilgrimages to celebrated churches of the Virgin, 
miracles wrought by her intercession, chapels dedi¬ 
cated to her honour, oblations made to her, and 
litanies, composed with endless names of blasphemy, 
followed. 

With this system of idolatry, like its pagan pre¬ 
decessor, the power of a grasping priesthood, exac¬ 
tions for every spiritual service, benefactions and 
gifts for masses, donations of land to churches and 
monasteries, commutations of sins for money, abso¬ 
lutions purchased at a given price were gradually 
interwoven; and human vices thus put under the 
protection of an infallible church. 

Of course, to effect all this, the Bible must be 
withdrawn from the hands of the people ; and, when 
read even with a license, its interpretations be 
governed by the fathers, tradition, and the pope. 
Thus the deeds of our heavenly inheritance being 
put aside, there was no obstacle to the demonola- 
trous forgeries pf the priesthood. Prayers in an 
unknown tongue, the opus operation of the sacra- 
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ments, implicit faith, that is, a faith receiving blind¬ 
fold all that the apostate church teaches, the per¬ 
petual miracle of transubstantiation, and the sacrifice 
of the mass for the quick and the dead soon fol¬ 
lowed. 

Justification before the tribunal of God, by the 
alone merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, had been 
early disclaimed, and an inherent operation of grace 
substituted; that is, man’s deserts put in the place 
of the sacrifice of Christ. The merit of congruity 
and condignity was a corollary from this. The ad¬ 
dition of five sacraments to the two instituted by 
the Lord, the denial of the cup to the laity, auri¬ 
cular confession to the priest, monastic vows, the 
merit of virginity, and the celibacy of the clergy 
were dovetailed into this system of human works 
and deserviugs. 

In the mean time, the authority of the priesthood, 
and of the bishops and priests, were by degrees sub¬ 
jected to the pope. The temporal dignity of the 
ten Roman kingdoms bowed to the ecclesiastical. 
They gave their power to the mystic wild beast, as 
St. John had predicted. There he sat, and sits 
now, enthroned in the chair of blasphemy, styling 
himself the vicar of Christ, dispensing with the laws 
of God, imposing on the consciences of men what¬ 
ever idolatries and superstitions he pleased; and 
proclaiming himself the Antichrist by “ Qpposing 
and exalting himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped.” 
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To terrify men into obedience, at least an exter¬ 
nal obedience, tbe secular arm was called in, per¬ 
secution cruelly inflicted, the horrors of the inqui¬ 
sition invented, the blasphemous claim to infalli¬ 
bility assumed, a temporal dominion over the country 
round Rome obtained, and the mighty defences of 
an earthly sovereignty thrown around his spiritual 
idolatry. 

What more? Councils and synods through a 
series of dark and ignorant ages from the first coun¬ 
cil of Nice to those of the fifth Lateranand of Trent, 
that is, for more than twelve centuries, gradually 
sinking deeper and deeper in superstition, strength¬ 
ened the papal usurpations; the second Nicene in 
787 establishing the worship of images, the fourth 
Lateran in 1215 decreeing the extermination of 
heretics, and the synod of Trent in 1545 embodying 
and confirming the whole accumulated mass of abo¬ 
minations. 

To deck out all this idolatry and superstition with 
what attracts the multitude when ignorant of scrip¬ 
ture, shows, pageants, music, incense, processions, 
gorgeous robes, endless variety of altars, chapels to 
saints, statues, images, meretricious splendour of 
churches were multiplied. Gold and jewels dazzled 
the eyes, melodious sounds of music fell upon the 
ear, fragrant perfumes overpowered the senses. 

But. the Reformation burst out in the sixteenth 
century. To meet the shock of it, the Jesuits arose 
in 1534. They surrounded the papacy as a body- 

4 
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guard. They devoted themselves to its defence by a 
special vow. They craftily adapted their measures 
to the necessity imposed by the revival of learning 
and the invention of printings They seized the 
spiritual guidance of princes. They grasped at popu¬ 
lar education. They worked their wily way by 
talent, learning, scholastic refinements, the Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy, a yielding system of morals, art, 
chicane, policy, intrigue. And after a dissolution of 
their order of forty years, they contrived to obtain a 
re-establishment soon after the peace of 1814; and 
are now filling our colonies, our Indian Empire, and 
our mission stations abroad, and every part of the 
British dominions at home, fed by the Propaganda 
societies in papal Europe. 

Such is popery as worked out from the few prin¬ 
ciples condemned by our apostle at Colosse; and 
such is the system to which, with unutterable fa¬ 
tuity, our Tractarian divines have been so lamentably 
tending. 

And how has the apostacy gained its hold on the 
consciences and affections of men ? Simply by “ be¬ 
guiling” them, as St. Paul tells us, “ with enticing 
words,” by making “ a prey of them by philosophy 
and vain deceit,” by building upon a “ voluntary 
humility” well worked into their habits in childhood, 
by a “ show of wisdom” attractive to the supersti¬ 
tious mind, by an affected “ neglect of the body,” 
and a “ will-worship” dictated by the church. 

In this artful way, Rome has much to say for herself. 
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She asserts that she is misrepresented by the Protes¬ 
tants. She acknowledges Christ as the only Redeemer; 
she holds the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the In¬ 
carnation, the Atonement, the work of the Holy 
Ghost. She retains the three ancient creeds. She 
boasts of having overcome in the early centuries all 
the blasphemous heresies which denied the humanity 
or divinity of Christ, or the fall and corruption of 
man, or the personality and grace of the Holy 
Ghost. She resisted the Gnostic, Manichscan, Arian, 
Pelagian, Macedonian, Apollinarian, Eutychian, and 
Nestorian heresies. She extinguished the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses, defended the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. She is the orthodox church. She claims 
antiquity, universality, and general consent. She 
points to her fathers and saints, to her sisters of 
charity and her monastic institutions, to her learned 
Benedictines and Sorbdnne divines. She bids you 
contemplate the piety, humility, and spirituality of 
her Thomas a Kempis. She tells you that with 
her alone are the feelings of awe, veneration, and 
deep devotion to be found. She bids you, in a word, 
contrast her unity with the varieties and divisions 
of the reformed bodies. 

But, brethren, you will never listen to these enti¬ 
cing words with the New Testament in your hands. 
You will pierce this whited sepulchre, and look 
within, and see the dead men’s bones and all un¬ 
cleanness. Instead of words and pretences you will 
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ask for facts. You will contrast St. Paul’s method of 
sanctification with that of the pope. You will tell 
them that the three creeds are nullified by the 
thirteen suffrages of Pope Pius IV. You will tell 
them that the heresies they crushed, and the fathers 
they rely on, were chiefly before the ripening of the 
apostacy at the commencement of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. You will remind them that their persecution 
of the Waldensos and Albigenses, and their concur¬ 
rence in the murders of Paris, and the banish¬ 
ment of the flower of the population from France, 
were amongst their foulest crimes. As to antiquity, 
tell her it is clearly against her. The universal con¬ 
sent claimed is all contradictory; and the general 
diffusion asserted, a lie. You will inform her that 
her Thomas a Kempis, and Pascal, and Nicole, in 
later ages, and her Cyprian and Augustine in earlier 
ones, were rescued by God's mercy from the idolatry 
and real spirit of Rome prevalent in their day, and 
protested against it. As to her feelings of awe and 
veneration, and her unity, you will let her know we 
possess them all in our own protestant churches, 
without pushing them to superstition, and without 
swamping them in the mass of idolatry which de¬ 
stroys all their real effect in the church of the apos¬ 
tacy. 

Rome, in a word, is not misrepresented by the 
Protestants. She is perfectly understood; .as she 
was by St. Paul and the other inspired writers who 
have delineated her features to the very life. Her 
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system is idolatrous; her worship frivolous and de¬ 
basing ; her discipline a tyranny; her doctrines in 
the very teeth of Christ's mediation ; her external 
government an usurpation; and her false humility 
and show of wisdom only a cloak for pride and 
folly. 

But St. Paul has settled all these points in the 
verses we have been considering; and will aid us in 
those we have yet to consider in learning further the 
gospel method of sanctification. 


LECTURE XXVII. 

MEANS OF CHRISTIAN SANCTIFICATION—MORTI¬ 
FICATION AND RENUNCIATION OF SIN. 

Col. iii. 5—9. 

5. Mortify therefore your members which are upon the 
earth ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil 
concupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry : 

6. For which things' sake the wrath of God cometh on 
the children of disobedience: 

7. In the which ye also walked some time, when ye lived 
in them. 

8. But now ye also put off all these; anger, wrath, 
malice, blasphemy, filthy communication out of your 
mouth. 
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9. Lie not one to another , seeing that ye have put off the 
old man with his deeds. 

We have concluded our remarks on the apostle’s 
decisive and most weighty judgment on angel-wor¬ 
ship, v. 18 and 19, including his condemnation 
of the Jewish notions, by means of which it was 
insinuated, v. 11—17; and the austerities to 
which it led, v. 20—23. We have considered, 
also, his contrasted and most striking view of the 
real method of our sanctification: chap. iii. v. 
1—4. 

St. Paul proceeds now, in the twelve verses, of 
which the first five are to be the subject of this 
lecture, to urge on the Colossians the various means 
which are necessary to this “ rising with Christ,” 
and by which it must be progressively carried 
on. These are, the mortification of the corrup¬ 
tions and vices which directly oppose the spiritual 
life: v. 5—9. The putting on all the graces 
and duties which become such a life, v. 13—15. 
And a diligent study of the word of Christ, the 
Holy Scriptures, as the divine rule of the faith and 
practice in which that life consists, v. 16 and 17. 

Mortify , therefore , your members which are upon 
the earth . For how can they who “ are dead, and 
whose life is hid with Christ in God,” who are* 
“ risen with him,” and dwelling in heart aijd affec¬ 
tion continually in heaven, and who are humbly 
hoping to be manifested “ with Christ in glory 
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how can they live in those sins which are hateful to 
God, and thus deny and defeat all the holy ends of 
his Gospel ? 

In order, therefore, that we may prove the sin¬ 
cerity of our professed resurrection with Christ to a 
heavenly life, and that we may be capable of rising 
more and more in him and by him, St. Paul ex¬ 
horts us to mortify ourselves, not after the human 
inventions and austerities of Jewish or heathen doc¬ 
tors, but by putting to death our inordinate affec¬ 
tions and appetites, according to the Gospel. 

Hitherto the apostle had been condemning the 
false methods of access to God, and had been speak¬ 
ing of such a rising with Christ as implied a forsak¬ 
ing of the world and a worldly religion; now he 
enters on the next branch of real sanctification, the 
mortifying of the flesh, the crucifying of the interior 
vices of the mind and will, and the putting to death 
our whole corrupt nature. Being freed from the 
bondage and inefficiency of a false and superstitious 
religion, we must vigorously labour to oppose, sub¬ 
sue, and eradicate all the. springs of evil in our mem¬ 
bers which are upon the earth. 

By this last expression, we are not to understand 
the members and parts of the human body, the 
.wonderful work of God; but something rising up 
in these members in rebellion against “ the law of Bom. vt 

^ 19 

our renewed mind,” and turning them into “ in¬ 
struments of unrighteousness unto sin.” The 
word members, then, is here elegantly put for the 

B B 
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sins wrought in a great measure by them, and hav¬ 
ing their chief seat in them, our corrupt na¬ 
ture. 

“ There being naturally in us,” says Whitby, after 
Theophylact, “ the old man” and “ the body of sin ; 
the inordinate affections and lustings of it are styled 
the members of that body; partly because they 
exert themselves by the members of the natural 
body, and partly because, as the members of the 
body are employed to accomplish the desires of the 
natural body, so these affections are employed to 
gratify the desires of the body of sin.”* 

These members of the whole man are said to be 
upon the earth, because they affect earthly things and 
disrelish heavenly; they are earthly, sensual, de¬ 
praved ; they creep upon earth, and never rise to 
Christ; they act in conjunction with the whole mass 
of things in earth, riches, honour, pleasure, property, 
fame, as the apostle had just before described every¬ 
thing here below, which opposed and stood in contrast 
with “ rising with Christ, and setting our affections 
on things above.” 

We mortify these members, or sins in our mem¬ 
bers, not only by ceasing from the outward acts to 
which they lead, but from the inward inclination 
towards them, the first movements, the incipient, 
desires and entertainment of sin. 

The expression implies our keeping the* will un¬ 
tainted, and the affections unexcited by these vioes; 

■* 

* Whitby in Scott and Bloomfield, in loc. 
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and so extinguishing the life, as it were, of the old 
man. This requires that a deadening force be put 
upon his corrupt workings; the supplies of life being, 
so to speak, cut off; no “provision made for the Bom. xiii. 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereoftemptations and oc¬ 
casions of sin avoided; the eye, the ear, and the 
other senses closed to the entrance of evil; and even 
the lawful inclinations habituated to brook denial 
and delay. Thus the members and limbs of the old 
man being constantly enfeebled, he is left to die by 
a lingering unrelenting execution. 

I have already remarked that the expression, 

“ buried with Christ,” seems rather stronger than 
being “ crucified with him.” I may make the ob¬ 
servation again here. The mortifying or putting to 
death our members, being of the same import as the 
burial of the old man; and both denoting a per¬ 
manent state of cessation from the motions of sin, as 
a body deprived of life, from the actions of the busy 
external world. 

In this mighty process of the mortification of sin, 
which will continue till we put off this our fallen 
and corrupt tabernacle at the moment of death, 
there are several points in our apostle’s argument to 
be attended to. Gross sins of impurity are first 
condemned; then covetousness. Two special reasons 
for mortifying all these are subjoined. Sins of the 
temper and tongue are next mentioned. Lastly, a 
powerful motive for all this duty of mortification 
concludes this part of the exhortation. 

b b 2 
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1. The grosser sins of impurity, which fill the 
world with misery and disorder, and which are open 
to the observation and abhorrence of mankind, are 
first enumerated; fornication , uncleanness , inordinate 
affection , evil concupiscence; in which a progress may 
be traced. The mischief begins in evil concu¬ 
piscence ; it goes on to inordinate and irregular 
affections ; it proceeds to uncleanness, that is, various 
pollutions following on the two preceding vices; it 
ends in fornication, both in its common meaning, 
and also in that of adultery—that is, all connexions 
without marriage, including the exaggerated guilt o*' 
the case, where one of the parties is married 
already. 

The apostle may possibly have had in his eye, in 
condemning these vices, the rites of Bacchus and 
Cybele, which were wont to be celebrated with 
many impurities in Phrygia, of which Colossc, Lao- 
dicea, and Hierapolis were cities; and which con¬ 
duced exceedingly to deprave the morals of the in¬ 
habitants.* These pollutions the false teachers, 
with their philosophical and Jewish schemes of 
sanctification, could never reach; but Christ quick¬ 
ening the soul and raising it from the death of 
sin, effectually enabled the convert to abhor and 
detest, as the accompaniments of “abominable- 
idolatries.” 

2. Covetousness is conjoined with these' grosser 
vice®; as “ being the root of all evil,” and as gene- 

* Macknight in loc. 
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rally possessing the hearts of ungodly men when the 
vices of the flesh, from age, or sickness, or satiety, 
or a regard to reputation, are forsaken. The two 
classes, impurity or covetousness, are the vices of 
the whole heathen and Mahomedan world; they 
spring from “ the reprobate mind,” to which God in 
judgment gives up those, who, “ when they knew Rom. i. 20. 
God, glorified him not as God.” In like manner, 
the false worship of nominal Christians has ever had 
the same results. Angel-worship leads in practice 
to nothing less than the grossest vices; and both 
are combined with covetousness. Indeed, the tem¬ 
poral power of popery, its wide-spread indulgence to 
human passions, and its grasping covetousness, are 
the props of its anti-christian usurpation. 

It is observable, that in his Epistle to the Ephesi¬ 
ans also, our apostle classes covetousness with the 
grosser vices of the flesh. “ But fornication, and all Eph.v. 3. 
uncleanness, or covetousness, let it not be once 
named among you, as becometh saints.” 

Another and still deeper brand is fixed on it. The 
apostle terms it, idolatry; for the love and pursuit 
of wealth to the injury of our neighbour and viola¬ 
tion of our duty to God, is the idolatry of the heart; 
it transfers the thoughts, the desires, the affections, 
the confidence, the expectations and notions of hap¬ 
piness from God our Creator and Lord, to vile, 
earthly treasures, to golden dust. Avarice makes a 
man an idolater, because he does for money, all that 
he ought to do for God. All experience shows that 
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it is one of the greatest possible hindrances to man’s 

salvation, and the most destructive of all snares to 

the professors of the Gospel. And so widely does 

it spread, and so closely cling to the unrenewed 

mind, that it is commonly applauded by men; and 

Matt. xix. therefore our Lord says, “ How hardly shall they 
28 

that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” 
And the apostles Paul and Peter represent it as one 
of the main seductions to be guarded against by the 
1 Pet v. 2. roaster of Christ. “ Feed the flock of God—not 
l Thew'u. by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, but 
6 - of a ready mind”—“not greedy of filthy lucre.” 
“ Neither at any time used we flattering words, as ye 
know, nor a eloke of covetousness; God is witness.” 

And if the secret trust of the heart, transferred to 
money, constitute an idolater, I do not stop to ask, 
whether the open worship of saints and angels, of the 
Virgin and images, of relics and tombs, do not much 
more constitute idolatry; whether religious trust and 
confidence transferred to them from Christ our only 
Mediator, churches built to their honour, chapels 
dedicated, altars raised, vows offered, prostrations 
made, prayers addressed, praises presented, do not 
constitute an “ abomination” in the sight of God in¬ 
finitely more hateful than that of the eastern or 
western heathen; and whether the deluge of im¬ 
purities and of covetousness, which overwhelms* 
countries addicted to this idolatry, does not probably 
flow from “ the reprobate mind,” to which, in the 
case of the Gentiles, St. Paul ascribes it ? 
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3. We come now to the special reasons for mor¬ 
tifying these our members which the apostle sub¬ 
joins. 

For which things sake the wrath of God cometh on 
the children of disobedience. Let the tremendous 
wrath of God hanging oxer the children of disobe¬ 
dience for these lusts and for covetousness, deter the 
Colossians from following their example and sharing 
their punishment. All motives are to be employed 
in urging holiness; not only the infinite love of God 
and the all-sufficient mediation of Christ: but also 
“ the terrore of the Lord,” as the apostle elsewhere 
speaks. For “ the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men,” whether Jews or Gentiles, “ who hold the Rom. i. is. 
truth”—whether natural or revealed—“ in unrighte¬ 
ousness.” If, therefore, the Colossians became like 
the Gentiles, and held the glorious truth of the 
Gospel, as the heathen did that of the light of 
nature and of original tradition from Adam, “ in un¬ 
righteousness,” the “ wrath of God” would smoke 
against them with a vehemence, in proportion to the 
bright light - they had obscured and darkened. 

This wrath of God includes his declared indig¬ 
nation, which daily impends over Pagan nations, and 
on Christians also who depart from the faith; and 
likewise the judgment of the last day. However 
pleasing the heathen may think their idolatries, and 
vices, and covetousness, to be to their gods; or how¬ 
ever Christians may flatter themselves that the like 
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evils under softer names are not inconsistent with 
the Gospel; yet the truth was that the “ wrath of 
God” was so provoked thereby, as to be about to 
burst in fearful vengeance on their heads. 

The other reason is. 

In the which ye also walked sometime, when ye lived 
in them. The argument is from the privation of the 
cause to the privation of the effect. You lived, in¬ 
deed, and walked in these vices and idolatries, as 
though the apostle had said, in your former unre- 
generate state; but now they are entirely incon¬ 
sistent with your character. They are unworthy of 
the high and holy vocation wherewith you are 
1 r. t. iv. 3 called. “ The time past of our life may suffice you 
to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when you 
walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, re- 
vellings, banquetings and abominable idolatries. 
Wherein they think it strange that ye run not with 
them to the same excess of riot, speaking evil of 
you. Who shall give account to him that is ready 
to judge the quick and the dead.” 

The apostle assigns this reason in order to mag¬ 
nify the grace of God in the change which had been 
wrought in them ; and to warn them of the danger of 
being drawn back into their former habits and asso¬ 
ciations. 

4. Sins of the temper and tongue are next enu¬ 
merated. 

But now ye also put off all these; anger, wrath, 
blasphemy, filthy communication out- of your mouth. 
Lie not one to another. 
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“Now ye, also, as though the apostle had said, 
since ye are Christians, and no longer sinners of the 
Gentiles; since ye are “ dead with Christ,” and “ risen 
with him,” and waiting his glorious second advent; 
“ put away,” as sordid and unbecoming garments, or 
as defiling and unsuitable blemishes and spots, all 
the other more interior vices of the temper and of 
the tongue, besides the grosser ones of impurity and 
covetousness, which are inconsistent with your pro¬ 
fession. 

To abstain from open vices, may make a respect¬ 
able heathen ; but to make a true Christian, we must 
divest ourselves of the secret workings of the malig¬ 
nant passions. These, when uncontrolled, constitute 
the character of Satan. He is incapable of sensual 
appetites, having no body; but he is “ the wicked 
one” pre-eminently, by his hatred to God and good¬ 
ness, and his malice, blasphemy and lies directed 
against God and man. 

And the apostle requires, without exception, all 
these dark passions to be renounced. Put off all 
these ; not only one or two upon a few occasions, when 
we are less tempted, from our cast of mind or cir¬ 
cumstances, to indulge them; but all in every moment 
of our lives. 

He also classifies these evils. There are three of 
the heart; and three of the tongue and conver¬ 
sation. , 

The three of the heart and temper are anger, wrath, 
malice. Anger without cause or beyond cause, or 
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retained longer than duty requires—for we are com¬ 
manded to be “ angrybut with the limitations of, 
“ sinning not, and not letting the sun go down upon 
our wrath.” Our Lord “ looked round upon the 
people with anger, being grieved at the hardness of 
their hearts.” And when Moses saw the calf, “ his 
anger waxed hot.” And again, M he was very wroth,” 
when ..Korah, Dathan, and Abiram rebelled against 
the Lord. So Samuel, when the people demanded 
a king, and Elijah amongst the priests of Baal, were 
doubtless moved with a just displeasure and jealousy 
not unmixed with anger. But so difficult is it to 
curb the passions, that the Scripture generally con¬ 
demns it, as in the passage before us, universally. 

Wrath is the ^higher ebullition of anger with lon¬ 
ger continuance; and is entirely and in almost all 
cases unlawful. 

Malice is a diabolical passion altogether; it in¬ 
volves desire of revenge, secret envy, rancour of 
mind, inward hatred, designs of retaliation, and an 
universal ill-will towards the persons, estate and 
fame of those whom we consider to have injured us. 
It makes a man unfit for society, suspicious, quarrel¬ 
some, dark, treacherous. 

If anger exceeds its bounds, it becomes wrath; if 
wrath lies brooding in the bosom, it degenerates 
into malice. So Cain slew his brother Abel, not at 
the moment when his anger was kindled, but when 
they were afterwards together in the field. The 
brethren of Joseph in like manner laid wait for him. 

10 
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And generally it is said of both heathen and Jews, 
before their conversion, that they “ lived in malice Titus iii. 3 . 
and envy, hateful and hating one another.” 

The three evils of the tongue are blasphemy, filthy 
communication, lying. Blasphemy includes all in¬ 
sinuations against the nature, attributes, glory, will, 
Providence and word of God; whatever takes his 
holy name in vain; all ascription of the work of the 
Holy Ghost to Satan; all ridicule of the word, truths, 
and sacred language of holy Scripture; all rash and 
presumptuous speeches on God and the way of salva¬ 
tion ; all wicked opposition to the person, glory, me¬ 
diation and grace of Christ. 

St. Paul confesses of himself, that before his con¬ 
version he had been a “ blasphemer and persecutor, 
and injuriousand had even “ compelled others to 
blasphemeand on this account magnifies “ the ex¬ 
ceeding abundant grace of Christ” toward him, and : Tim ; 16 
considers himself the “ chief of sinners.” —is. 

Blasphemy in a lower sense may also include all 
calumny against our fellow-creatures,—perjury, evil¬ 
speaking, back-biting, bitter reproaches; especially 
for the name of Christ and religion. It embraces 
further all ridicule of the work of grace in the human 
heart, all scoffs upon piety, all the contemptuous re¬ 
proach and contumely uttered against the cause 
' and people of God. 

Of filthy communication I need scarcely speak. 

This consists of all impure and corrupt language; 
details of scenes of vice; indelicate allusions, and 
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whatever tends to awaken those images and asso¬ 
ciations, from which it is the business of Christi¬ 
anity to cleanse the fancy. With these are to be 
classed the books, the pictures, the representations, 
the dress, the societies, the places which provoke the 
same. The miserable excuse that such things are 
uttered only to excite laughter; or that such books 
or scenes are designed to deter from vice, cannot be 
sustained for a moment. The dry moral is no palli¬ 
ation, as it is no remedy for the detailed exposition 
of the vices, frequently accompanied with levity and 
.jokes, which preceded it. 

I need not observe how completely these apostolic 
cautions affect generally, novels, tales, stage-plays, 
races, and tumultuous assemblies ; to say nothing of 
a thousand other arguments against these methods 
of “ making provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” 

The apostle adds, lie not one to another ; and more 
fully to the Ephesians with a reason subjoined: 

“ Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbour; for we are members one of 
another.” The ninth commandment prohibits this, 
amongst all other ways of “bearing false witness 
against our neighbour.” 

The almost total want of truth in heathen and 
Mahomedan society—the craft, deceit, insincerity,’ 
prevarication, concealment—are too palpable before 
our eyes. Where the God of truth is unknown, the 
duty of speaking truth, also, as flowing from his 
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divine attributes, must be unknown. How widely, 
also, various measures of this sin of our fallen nature 
appear in Christian youth, from childhood, and 
through all the grades of subsequent life, I need not 
say. We should, therefore, watch against every ap¬ 
proach to it. Lying counteracts the gift of speech, 
saps the foundation of human intercourse, and over¬ 
turns the first principles of morals. Sincerity, a 
perfect conformity between our words and our in¬ 
tentions, is the primary character of the “ new crea¬ 
ture in Christ Jesus.” 

5. For our apostle assigns, lastly, a powerful mo¬ 
tive for all this duty of mortification. 

Seeing that ye have put off the old man with his 
deeds ,—the old Adam—the fallen nature—the cor¬ 
rupt, blind, rebellious, polluted tendencies of our 
depraved heart; the flowings forth of the defiled 
fountain of original sim; the whole body and mass 
of the sins of the flesh and spirit in our unawakened 
and unrenewed state; all the members , in a word, 
of the old man which are upon the earth. 

In all this exhortation, the apostle seems still to 
keep in view the main occasion of the Epistle. The 
false teachers boasted of their discipline as not 
sparing man’s body; as refusing it even necessary 
•nourishment; as enforcing abstinence, and celibacy, 
and solitude ; as combating all ease and satisfaction, 
and putting in practice a difficult and extreme self- 
denial. They commended all this with a show of 
wisdom before men, a pretended humility of soul 
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which had recourse to the worship and mediation of 
angels, an effort to go even beyond the express com¬ 
mands of God, and to aim at an absorption of all 
human passions and feelings in divine contem¬ 
plation. 

The apostle, in opposition to all these beguiling 
pleas, describes the true and effective mortification 
which the Gospel enjoins, and which springs from 
the quickening power of Christ raising men from 
the death of sin, and carrying them up with him, 
in heart and affection, to heaven. 

Having done this, he shows, in the verses we have 
been considering, that it is the members of the old 
man that are to be mortified, and not the necessary 
support of the animal frame ; that it is fornication, 
lasciviousness, and filthy communication, that are to 
be put away, and not meats and drinks; that it is 
covetousness, with its idolatry, that is to be re¬ 
nounced, not outward conveniences for the body; 
that it is all the black malignant passions that are to 
be killed, and not the external and indifferent things 
which perish with the using; that it is lying that is 
to be watched against, and not mere outward cour¬ 
tesies ; that all this is to be done, not with a “ vo¬ 
luntary humility and worshipping of angels,” not 
with an “ intrusion into things not seen,” not with a. 
“ mind vainly puffed up” with its own inventions, not 
with “ a shew of wisdom” without the reality; but 
by a genuine and filial humility which submits to 
God*s revelation, a true worship of the only- Me- 
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diator, a lowliness of mind which dares neither to 
take from nor to add to the revealed mysteries of 
the atonement and intercession of the Son of God; 
a real wisdom which acquiesces in the wisdom of 
Christ; and seeks, by rising with him from an 
earthly and debasing system of self-invented tradi¬ 
tions, to derive strength for really mortifying the 
old man with its members and lusts. 


LECTURE XXVIII. 

THE NEW MAN—CHRIST ALL AND IN ALL. 

Col iii. 10, 11. 

10. And have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created him. 

11. Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; 
but Christ is all and in all. 

We now enter upon a most important part of our 
Epistle. The former verses related to mortification 
of sin; these, to the life of holiness. The former, 
to negative sanctification; these, to positive; the 
former, to the “ putting off the old manthese, to 
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the putting on of the new man; the former, to tho 
i»a. 1.16, « ceas j n g d 0 evilthese, to the “ learning to do 
well.” 

The apostle’s words, in these weighty verses, will 
require us to consider what we are to understand by 
the expression, the new man —what by the abroga¬ 
tion of all distinctions of nation and birth with re¬ 
spect to him—and what by tho description of the 
proper centre and source of his life, wherever he is 
found, Christ all and in all. 

1. St. Paul here still pursues his argument drawn 
from the Christian’s burial and resurrection with 
Christ, as the grand remedy for all the disorders and 
errors at Colosse. He varies, however, the figure. 
In allusion to the white garments with which the 
primitive converts, having first laid aside their 
heathen vestments, were wont to be arrayed, he ex¬ 
horts them to “ put off the old man with his deeds, 
and to put on the new man.” Christians should no 
more dishonour God and disgrace religion by any of 
the vices and passions of their natural state, than a 
courtier shouldihsulfc his prince by appearing before 
him in squalid and ragged attire. 

But this is not enough—this is negative merely. 
The Christian must also actually array himself in 
the white and becoming dress of his new character, 
and relation; as a courtier would not only abstain 
from insulting his prince by wearing defiled and 
mean garments, but would also be studious -to attire 
himself, when approaching his presence, with the 
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suitable and ornamental dress which he knew’ was 
required. 

Such is the figure. The new man itself is that 
combined system, and body of spiritual graces and vir¬ 
tues which constitute the Christian life; just as that 
combined system, and body of vices which we derive 
from the first Adam, constitute the old man. And 
as the old man has “ his members upon the earth,” 
so the new has his members and affections in 
heaven. 

Whatever we bring with us from the womb of 
our mother is the old man; whatever we receive by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit is the new. 

As the old consists in a death in sin and an en¬ 
mity of heart to God, so the new consists in a life of 
grace, and love to Christ and heavenly things. 

The old man precedes in point of time in all of 
us, because we are first born in Adam; the new 
follows after, when we are born of “ the second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven.” 

Each is known by its appropriate feelings and 
acts ; even as the natural and animal life is discerned 
by its peculiar actings and sensibilities. 

And have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created him. 

This refers to the creation of our first parents. 

For then it was our Almighty Creator said, “ Let us Gen. i. 20, 

0 " 27 28 

make man in our image, after our likeness; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea,” “ and. 
over all the earth.” “ So God created man,” pro- 
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ceeds the inspired historian, “ in his own image; in 
the image of God created he him“ and God 
blessed them, and God said, Be fruitful and multi¬ 
ply, and replenish the earth and subdue it, and have 
dominion over every living thing that is upon the 
earth.” 

This image of God consisted chiefly in man’s re¬ 
semblance to the moral attributes of his Creator. 
There was, indeed, a distant resemblance also to his 
natural image in mau's understanding, the governing 
faculty; in his memory and affections obeying its 
dictates; in his will directing all the other faculties; 
in his conscience judging his actions with reference 
to the divine law; in his capacity of knowing, 
loving, and obeying, as a reasonable and accountable 
creature, his Maker; all followed by some distant 
and feeble likeness to him, also, in his sovereignty 
and dominion over the lower creatures, as bestowed 
upon him by his bountiful Lord. 

But the moral likeness to his all-glorious Maker 
was the principal part of man’s honour. This is 
taught in the verse before us and some similar ones. 
In the passage now under consideration we learn 
that the new man is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him that created him. In the correspondent 
verse of the Epistle to the Ephesians, the new man 
Kph. iv. 24 . is described as being “ after God created in righte¬ 
ousness and true holiness.” Once more, in the same 
Eph. ii. 10. Epistle, the Christian convert is said to be “ God’s 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
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works.” In another Epistle, also, we are told, “ If 2 Oor.v.17. 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” (or new 
creation,) “ old things are passed away ; behold, all 
things are become new.” And in reference to this 
new creation the prophet Isaiah describes the Al¬ 
mighty as saying generally of every one that is called 
by his name, “ I have created him for my glory, 1is». 7. 
have formed him, yea, I have made him.” 

So that knowledge, righteousness, true holiness, 
and a disposition to delight in all good works, con¬ 
stitute the main parts of the image of God in which 
Adam was created; the dominion over the creature 
accompanying it. 

This image of his Maker he by transgression lost; 
it has been effaced in all his descendants; and is 
only restored in and through the sacrifice and me¬ 
diation of Christ, and by the power of his Spirit in 
redemption. 

Thus the new man is in his measure (for the work 
is gradual) what Adam was before the fall, and what 
the saints before the throne of God now are, with 
the modifications of holy principles imposed by his 
ruined state and the vast means devised of Almighty 
God for his recovery. 

i. Of the five particulars, or rather the four, in 
which the moral image of God consists—for the do¬ 
minion over the creature is .only an accompaniment 
—the apostle selects knowledge , in the case of the 
Colossian converts. The understanding is the 
noblest faculty. He had before prayed that they 

c c 2 
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might be “ filled with the knowledge of God's will 
in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” He had 
expressed his earnest conflict for them that they 
might come to “ the full assurance of understanding, 
to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and 
of the Father, and of Christ; in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

As Adam before the fall had an understanding 
unclouded by error, and prepared to imbibe all the 
knowledge communicated to him by his Creator; as 
he had a judgment free from corrupt bias, a will dis¬ 
posed to obedience, and affections regulated accord¬ 
ing to reason and truth; so the new man is renewed 
in knowledge ; he has a disposition to receive ami 
entertain all that his blessed Saviour reveals to him 
in his Word; to comprehend something of the cha¬ 
racter of his Creator, of himself, of his position and 
duties, of the law under which he is placed, of his 
obligations, his interests, the guilt and consequence 
of sin ; of the fall and the corruption of his nature; 
of the way of salvation; of the misery of the 
world; of his own condemnation and helplessness; 
of the redemption of Christ, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

iCor.ii.14. “The natural man receiveth not,” indeed, “ the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 

Ei>u. i. is. unto him;” but the new man has “ the eyes of his 

20 or. iv.6. 

understanding enlightened.” “ God, who com¬ 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in his heart, to give the light of the know- 
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ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ” 

This renewal, then, in knowledge especially re¬ 
garded the person and offices of Christ as the only 
Mediator; on which the apostle had insisted so 
fully in the preceding parts of his Epistle; and his 
selection of this part of the divine image had a tacit 
allusion to all the blindness and prejudices of the 
Jewish and philosophizing doctors of Colosse, who 
were aiming at extinguishing the light of heavenly 
truth, and transferring men’s faith to angels and 
saints, to abrogated ceremonies and endless austeri- 
ries. 

ii. But though this was the principal branch of 
the divine image on which the apostle thought it 
right to insist in the case of the Colossians, it was 
not the only one. The new man is “ renewed also 
in righteousnesshis affections and will receive an 
upright and just direction ; so that truth, equity, 
justice between man and man, benevolence, inte¬ 
grity, honour, sincerity, all the ten Commandments 
are exhibited in his temper and conduct. 

iii. He is renewed also “ in true holiness.” Right¬ 
eousness is distributive justice; holiness a dedica¬ 
tion of heart to God; righteousness is a series of 
separate just actions; holiness breathes the very 
atmosphere of purity; righteousness is one branch 
of virtue, holiness the combination of all; righte¬ 
ousness falls in its effects chiefly under the notice of 
man; holiness under that of God. It includes the 
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Eplic*. ii. 
10 . 


James 5 . 27 . 
Luke i. 0 ; 


Tit. ii. 14 ; 
Matt. v. 10 . 


love of God, hatred of sin as sin, delight in commu¬ 
nion with “ the Father of spirits,” and a longing and 
effort to be “ holy as he is holy.” 

The emphatic word “ true,”—not holiness merely, 
hut “ true holiness,”—would remind the Colossians 
of the vast difference between a pretended and su¬ 
perstitious holiness taught by the commandments 
of men, and the true internal and spiritual holiness 
infused by the Spirit of God, and regulated by his 
blessed will in Christ Jesus. 

iv. The disposition to every good work followed; 
a readiness to the performance of all the actions of 
a Christian life ; “ a creation in Christ Jesus to good 
works which God had before ordained that he should 
walk in them a delight not only in contemplative 
piety, but in active virtue, in works of beneficence, 
in “ visiting the widows and fatherless in their afflic¬ 
tion,” in “ walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blamelessin showing that 
he belongs to a “ peculiar people zealous of good 
works;” in “ letting,” in a word, “ his light so shine 
before men, that they may see his good works, and 
glorify his Father which is in heaven.” 

Thus the new man resembles once more, in some 
faint degree, the perfections of his Maker; he bears 
his image in his moral attributes; he exhibits a dis¬ 
tant resemblance of the divine righteousness, holiness, 
beneficence; but especially he is “ renewed in the 
spirit of his mind,” in knowledge, the noblest part 
of man. And thus he proceeds, “ renewed day by 
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day,” till he.is fully conformed to Christ, and is 
brought to heaven, where all the remains of sin will 
be removed, and he will be presented “ a glorious” 2 7 phc ’' v 
creature,” “ not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing.” 

His dominion over the creatures, also, accompany¬ 
ing his resemblance to his Maker in his naturaband 
moral attributes, though weakened by the fall, still 
is restored in some degree in this world. But the 
glorious fulfilment of the promise hidden under that 
dominion, is in the person of the God-man, our 
Lord and Saviour, who is “ set over the works of 
God’s handsand who, though not as yet, will still 
hereafter have “ all things” actually “ put in subjec¬ 
tion under him;” being now already in our nature,. 

“ after the suffering of death, crowned with glory Hot., a. 
and honour.” 

2. Can we wonder, then, at the abrogation of all 
distinctions of nature and birth with respect to this 
new man ? 

Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision, 
nor uncircumcision, bond nor free . 

Such is the apostle’s declaration. The connecting 
word, where, refers to the new creature, and teaches 
us that in respect of this transcendent change of 
“ putting off the old man and putting on the 
new,” in being renewed in knowledge after the image 
of him 'that created him, there is neither Cheek nor 
Jew. This is the first of the four classes of persons 
which the apostle enumerates. For he distributes 
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mankind into four pairs or couples, the most re¬ 
mote from each other, the most different in man¬ 
ners, pursuits, religion, habits, and degrees of civili¬ 
zation; but which distinctions were all swallowed 
up in the mighty transformation of the Gospel, 
whenever it really took place. 

The apostle adds this for two reasons, the one to 
strengthen his caution against judaizing and philo¬ 
sophizing teachers who would draw away the Colos- 
sians from Christ, and insist upon superadditions 
to his mediation and grace. No; as though the 
apostle had said, Christianity wants none of these 
additions; yea, they are entirely foreign from its 
nature and a denial of its completeness. It came 
from the divine hand, simple and perfect in all its 
parts, as all the works of the great God. Man can 
only mar, instead of improving it. An open and 
wide access to a reconciled Father is “ consecrated 
for us” all by the “ new and living way of the blood 
of Christ,” who is “ our high priest over the house 
im». x. 25. of God,” and through whom we may draw near 
in common “ with a true heart and full assurance of 
faith.” 

The other reason is to promote love and charity 
amongst all the Colossian converts, of whatever 
nation or religion they may have previously been. 
They were all “ new creatures” in the same Saviour, 
renewed by knowledge, righteousness, true holiness, 
and obedience by the same Spirit; members of the 
same mystical body of which Christ is the head; 
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admitted to the same privileges, hopes, supports, 
and promises; and sharing, in the person of their 
triumphant Saviour, in the same dominion over the 
creatures, and the ultimate subjection of all things 
under his feet 

i. The first pair mentioned by our apostle is ike 
Greek and Jew, including all the learned and polished 
philosophers on the one hand ; and the Jewish doc¬ 
tors and teachers on the other; both of whom 
had been corrupting the Colossian church. The 
distinctions arc now all carried away in the over¬ 
whelming flood of grace. Let them be but new 
men in Christ Jesus, and the Gospel inquires as to 
nothing else. 

ii. The second pair, circumcision and uncircum- 
cision, is an amplification of the first class, and re¬ 
fers to those amongst the converts who believed in 
Christ, and who yet were in danger of being enticed 
and beguiled -by Jewish notions of the necessity of 
circumcision, as a stepping-stone to philosophical 
fables about angels, and to endless austerities and 
traditions of men. Circumcision is specified be¬ 
cause the debates amongst the converts began with 
this point. The question was, whether an introduc¬ 
tion to the covenant of grace could take place with¬ 
out this initiatory ordinance. This our apostle had 
before decided; and he now sweeps away the whole 

basis of the contention. “ In Christ Jesus neither Oui. vi. is. 
circumcision availetk anything nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature,” as he elsewhere speaks. 
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iii. The third couple, barbarian and Scythian , 
seems put for the nations most widely separated 
from each other, and also most completely removed 
from the Jews and Greeks in point of civilization 
and national power, wealth, and influence. 

The Barbarian, so called possibly from an Arabic 
term, Barbar, are supposed to represent the wild 
tribes in the southern parts of Africa, removed by 
the Mediterranean and Egyptian seas from the 
rude Scythians in the north, which was a common 
name for the Germani, Sarmata;, and others. The 
apostle’s meaning is that the most remote and un¬ 
polished nations, however wild and uncivilised, were 
all “ one in Christ Jesus.” Let only the new man 
appear in them, and their original ferociousness or 
im. x*. c. indolence would yield to the power of grace ; “ the 
wolf would dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together.” 

In our missions, these transformations are to be 
seen, as the Gospel spreads; the prostrate, passive 
Hindoo, the fierce Mohamedan, the stupid Hot¬ 
tentot, and wild demon-worshipper, * are mollified and 
humanised by the grace of Christ. 

iv. The last class are the largest and most widely 
spread amongst the human race. There is neither 

* See the admirable Remains of Mr. Cecil published by my 
valued friend, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, of which the thirteenth 
edition has just appeared. 
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bond nor free. They embrace, indeed, the whole 
family of man. However the slave might be de¬ 
spised, treated as not a reasonable creature, sold 
with the estate of his master who had the power 
of life and death over him, remain uneducated, un¬ 
pitied, unprotected, and accounted of value; all the 
degradation was effaced in the excellence of the 
change in Christ Jesus, and a new glory and beauty 
put upon him. 

The free, likewise, of every nation, with all their 
proud boasts of superiority, and their insults on 
their dependent bondmen, were humbled and brought 
low by the same mighty renewal; and accounted 
brethren with them in Christ. 

Where, then, were the false teachers who were 
setting up erroneous distinctions, “ requiring a sign” 
with the Jew, or “ seeking after wisdom” with the 
Greek ; where were the followers of Plato or Pytha¬ 
goras with their angels and traditions; where the 
disputers for or against circumcision ; where those 
who contemned the Barbarian and Scythian as in¬ 
capable of grace ? Where the oppressor of the 
bondmen, and where the partizan of those who were 
free? all, all were swept away. The Lord Christ 
made all things new. 

3. But Christ is all and in all. This is the proper 
centre and source of life to the new man wherever 
he is found. To him Christ is everything, the be¬ 
ginning and the end, and in all parts of the world 
and in all persons. Christ is all in the church and 
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in all the faithful. “ All things are delivered to 
him of the Fatherthere is no Christian man in the 
world in whom he doth not live and work by his 
grace. He who has Christ, in him has “ all things 
relating to life and godliness,” all “ the exceeding 
great and precious promises of the Gospel“ Wis¬ 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption;” 
reconciliation, acceptance, peace, adoption, joy in 
the Holy Ghost, the inheritance' of heaven. 

Then why should not all be accounted partakers 
of Christ without difference ? Why should not the 
Greek and Jew embrace each other? Why should 
not the I iarbarian and Scythian, though separated 
by the Poles, be brought together ? Why should 
not the bondman “ leap as a hart,” in the liberty of 
Christ; and the freeman acknowledge himself the 
Lord’s servant ? Why should not Christ be glori¬ 
fied in us as our all in acceptance with God, and in 
love to our Christian brethren ? What have we to 
do with angel-mediation, and human command¬ 
ments, when we have all in Christ ? What have we 
to do with dividing Christ and separating his work, 
and parting off one half to angels and to observances 
“ which perish with the usingand leaving the 
other half only to Christ himself? 

What a sublime conclusion of the apostle’s argu¬ 
ment ! I have already observed that it is one of 
the summaries of the Epistle; and I might add of 
the whole Bible ? Christ is not only “ our hope 
of glory;” we are not only “ complete in him ;” but 
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lie is our nil, and in all the faithful all over the 
world- Shall it, then, be said of us, that, “ beguiled 
of our reward,” we no longer “ hold him as the 
Head?” No, brethren; let us rather determine with 
our apostle, “ God forbid that we should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom tlio 
world”—in all the amplitude of its term—the Jewish 
and philosophical world; “ is crucified unto me, and <Jai. vi. i f 
I unto the world!” 

But another remark must be here made. The 
expression we are considering, Christ is all and in 
all, is manifestly of like import W'ith the apostle’s 
language in various passages concerning God our 
heavenly Father. “ For of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things; to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.” “ That God may be all in Rom.xi.iw; 
all.” “ To us there is but one God, the Father, of 1 « 

28; viii.fi. 

whom are all things, and we in him; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ by whom are all things, and we 
by him.” Compare this language with our apos¬ 
tle’s in this Epistle, “ All things were created by 
him and for him ; and he is before all things; and 
by him all things consist. In him dwelletli all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily;” Christ is all and in 
all; and then tell me whether the proper divinity 
of our Lord is not as clear as the sun shining in its 
strength. 

Proclaim, then, ye heralds of grace, the tidings to 
all the world; carry it, ye ministers of salvation, 
to the most distant lands. Hear it, ye trembling 
penitents, Christ is all and in all. 
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If this does not meet the views of our modern 
divines warped by Romanist errors; if it ruffle 
them, and appear extravagant; depend upon it, it 
is their mistake, not St. Paul’s. 

I know the way in which they evade this text 
and others, by speaking perpetually of means, of the 
church, and of the sacraments. No one is more 
anxious, as I have repeatedly testified in these lec¬ 
tures, to enforce in their due place, order and dis¬ 
cipline, and sacraments, and subjection to pastors, 
than myself. But all this affects not the apostle’s 
statement. He knew the subordinate matters need¬ 
ful to the carrying out the details of the Gospel 
better than we. He knew there were the historical 
books of Scripture, the devotional, the moral, the 
prophetical, better than we. He knew all he had 
written or was about to write on the sketch of 
church government he was commissioned to pre¬ 
scribe, better than we. But this did not prevent 
him from proclaiming as with a trumpet’s voice, 
Christ is all and in all; nor should it prevent us. 
Christ is all we want, all we can require, and all 
the Gospel proposes to us, both for merit and for 
grace, for justification and sanctification; and this 
in all persons of all climes, and under all conditions 
and circumstances. 

Let this one gigantic truth fill our souls, and 
everything will sink into dwarfish insignificancy. 
On the other hand, if we pass slightly by this truth 
and allow petty matters, “ the tithing of mint 

8 
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anise, and cummin,” to fill up the narrow space of 
our minds, there will be no room for the Lord of 
glory. And if with yet more presumptuous arro¬ 
gance we lean to a church which worships saints, 
angels, and images of the Virgin, and relics and 
tombs of martyrs, with whatever inferior devotion, 
as they pretend; we rob Christ of his honour, and 
degrade him from his glory as our all and in all. 

Cling therefore, beloved, to the complete and all- 
sufficient Saviour and Mediator. And especially in 
hours of temptation like the present; times of sor¬ 
row, of controversy, of darkness ; of prevalent apos- 
tacy, of superstition, of the triumph of error. Make 
him your refuge, your deliverer, your hope, your 
rock of safety, your foundation, your all. 

. And when the moment of death approaches, may 
we each be enabled to say with our apostle, “ To 
me to live is Christ; and to die is gainor with 
St. Stephen, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit;” or in rwu-, 2 ^ 
the words before us, Christ is to me all and in all. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 

TELE GRACES AND VIRTUES OF THE RENEWED 
CHRISTIAN. 

Col. iii. 12—15. 

12. Put on, therefore, an the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering. 

13. Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
if any man have a quarrel against any: even as Christ 
forgave you, so also do ye. 

14. And above all these things put on charily, which is 
the bond of perfectness. 

15. And let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the 
which also ye are called in one body; and be ye thankf ul. 

The apostle having stripped the old man of his 
disgraceful and sordid attire, and having described 
the general interior principles of the new man as 
“ renewed after the image of God,” and as account¬ 
ing Christ the centre and source of his life, proceeds 
to adorn him with the comely vestments in which 
he may appear as he ought in the discharge of his 
duties in the church and the world. 

There is nothing more remarkable in Christianity 
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than the variety and ‘harmony of the graces and 
virtues it inculcates. They resemble the several 
distinctive garments, prepared for arraying in a 
suitable manner the new-born Christian disciple; 
nothing is omitted that can qualify him to “ adorn 
the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things.” 
And the ample exterior robe of charity thrown 
over the whole, with the peace of God balancing 
and ruling his heart within, complete his orna¬ 
mental apparel, and the meek temper in which 
he is to wear it; whilst the whole is accompanied 
with a variety of exalted motives to induce him 
to put on the several parts of it with the greater 
care. 

This portion of our apostle’s instruction is the 
more important, because it especially tends to cor¬ 
rect the incidental ill consequences of the earnest con¬ 
tention against fundamental errors as to the mediation 
of Christ, which he had urged upon them in his 
second chapter, and in which it was^essential to their 
salvation that they should engage. For the danger 
of disunion, harsh judgments, and unforgiving tem¬ 
pers in such a case, was, through human infirmity, 
so great, that it was needful to dwell on the mild 
and gentle graces of Christianity with the more 
fervour. 

In these verses, we shall have to notice some 
motives .to the Christian for arraying himself aright, 
derived from the high privileges he enjoyed, v. 12; 
the articles of attire which he should put on ; sup- 

JD D 
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ported by an additional motive, v. 12 and 13; the 
great importance of charity, as an exterior robe to 
be thrown over them. Lastly, the inward balance 
and rule of the mind in carrying out all these direc¬ 
tions, v. 14. 

2. Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved. 

The force of the word, therefore, which connects 
this exhortation with the preceding one, refers us to 
that solemn profession which the Colossians had 
made of having “ risen with Christ,” and having 
“ put off the old man with his deeds,” and of 
having “ put on the new man, that was renewed 
after the image of him that created him,” and was 
independent of distinctions of race and country, and 
absorbed in “ Christ as his all and in all.” 

Let them, therefore, —things being so,—their pro¬ 
fession being so exalted,—the vocation wherewith 
they were called so high,—put on all the Christian 
graces, as the suitable attire of their new state. 

As the elect of God, holy and beloved. The epi¬ 
thets here applied to them have each the force of a 
motive. For the inspired writers use no titles or 
names, either as respects the ever blessed God or 
Christian believers, without a reference to the es¬ 
pecial argument they are enforcing. Did the Colos¬ 
sians, then, humbly hope that they were really 
among the chosen servants of God, or, as the apostle 
terms them, the elect; taken out of the mass of 
Bph.i.4. a fallen race by the divine mercy, “according as 
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they were chosen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world, that they should be holy and without 
blame before him in lovethen let them act agree¬ 
ably to their high calling. Let their “ work of 
faith and labour of love, and patience of hope in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of God and our 
Father,” enable them scripturally to “ know” and 
deduce, as our apostle teaches the Tliessalonians to 
do, “ their election of God.” Let the infinite mercy J 1 
of God “ who had saved them, and called them with 2 Tun. i.» 
an holy calling, not according to their works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace which was 
given them in Christ Jesus before the world began,” 
lead them to practise diligently all those blessed 
graces and tempers by which they might “ make 2 Pet. i. io 
their calling and election sure.” 

For the most merciful will of God in their elec¬ 
tion would be accompanied, if it were scripturally 
and humbly deduced in their case, as in others, with 
an universal holiness of heart and life; they would 
be choice, elect Christians, set apart for God as a 
“ peculiar people zealous of good worksthey 
would be “ consecrated and meet for the Master’s 
use, as vessels of honourholiness would be the 
habitual character, and aim, and delight, and em¬ 
ployment of their lives. Being “ created after God 
in righteousness and true holiness,” the effect of that 
internal renewal would be that they would be holy 
persons, “ partakers of a divine nature,” having 

d d 2 
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2 Pet. i. 4. 


Ps. cvi. 4. 


1 John iv. 
lit. 

John iii. 1. 


John xiv. 
23. 


“ escaped the corruption that is in the world through 
lust.” 

A further privilege follows, and constitutes ano¬ 
ther powerful motive; they were as the elect of God , 
not only holy, but beloved, the objects of God’s espe¬ 
cial love, of “ the favour which he beareth unto his 
peopleof his gracious delight, acquiescence, and 
benevolent regard, in Christ Jesus. “We love 
him, because lie first loved us.” “ Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us, 
that we should be called the sons of God.” And, if 
we indeed love Christ and keep his commandment, 
“ the Father will love us, and come and make his 
abode with us.” 

With such motives derived from our profession 
of having “ risen with Christ,” of having “ put on 
the new man,” of being amongst the chosen and 
elected servants of God, holy and beboed, surely 
we shall attire ourselves in the becoming vesture 
of our filial relation to God; surely we shall reflect 
on others something of that mercy and love which 
we have received ourselves. 

It is one part of the sincere Christian character to 
be influenced by motives, derived from the blessings 
we receive in Christ our Lord. Others may abuse 
them, neglect the consequences to be deduced from 
them, overstate some one part or understate ano¬ 
ther; and hold them merely as articles of a* national 
creed; but the true servant of God employs them 
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for the ends for which they were bestowed, and in 
the spirit of the new creature in Christ Jesus. 

Put on, therefore, bowels of mercies, kindness, hum¬ 
bleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering; forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another. Above all, 
put on charity ; and let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts. 

In these words the apostle enumerates the graces 
or dispositions of mind which form so many articles 
of the Christian apparel. We shall find six sepa- 
rate graces and tempers. The disposition which 
leads us to aid others. The habit of mind from 
which this must flow. The effect of this habit as 
to the less or greater affronts we may meet with. 
The carrying out of these dispositions into practice 
with a special additional motive subjoined. The 
exterior robe to be thrown over the whole. The 
internal state of the heart in wearing the comely 
garments prepared. 

All these are to be put on as articles of dress. 
The figure is taken, as we have said, from the white 
robes with which the converts were arrayed at their 
baptism in the primitive church. 

1. Bowels of mercies, kindness, form the disposi¬ 
tion which leads us to aid others; not merely 
mercy, but bowels of mercies, the interior affections, 
a heartfelt and deeply-seated sympathy. 

The expression is taken from the Hebrew idiom, 
in allusion to the effect on the human frame of 
strong emotions of pity. So it is said of Joseph, 
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ISO. 


Iwimh lxiii, 
15 . 


ririi.i.8. 


Hum. xii. 
15 . 


that “ his bowels did yearn over his brethren, and 
that he sought where to weep.” The prophet Isaiah 
also thus appeals to the Almighty, “ Where is the 
sounding of thy bowels and thy mercies ?” And St. 
Paul, “ I long after you all in the bowels of the 
Lord Jesus.” 

It is not enough that we let pity be visible in the 
countenance, or appear in the eyes, or sound forth 
in the tongue; we must feel the ills of others as 
our own. Their sorrow's must go down into our 
hearts, and touch them with a real pain and uneasi¬ 
ness. We must “ rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep.” 

From this, kindness or benignity, a disposition 
to relieve others, will flow. A hard, selfish, unfeel¬ 
ing, cold heart is a characteristic of fallen, unre¬ 
newed man; bowels of mercies and kindness of the 
renewed one. 

The first division has respect to the miseries of 
our fellow-creatures. 

2. Humbleness of mind is the moral habit from 
which this must spring. Because, if men are high- 
minded, full of conceit of themselves, vain, proud, 
arrogant, they can never feel bowels of mercies and 
kindness for others. 

It requires some sense of our own ill-desert be¬ 
fore God, of our guilt, our demerit, our small at¬ 
tainments compared with others, to feel a hearty 
compassion for the miserable. 

The proud man is too full of himself to feel for 
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others ; he is always in quarrels, always dissatisfied, 
always provoking debate, always embroiling the 
family, the church, the social circle where he lives. 

This second branch of duty regards the contempt 
and despite which he may have to endure. 

3. Meekness, long-suffering, are the effects of this 
habit of humility; which produces in the counte¬ 
nance, manner, voice, language, meekness, as to 
the lesser offences and petty occasions of displea¬ 
sure ; long-suffering, as to continued and higher 
griefs and irritations; meekness exercising itself in 
what we term matters of chagrin, impertinence, 
folly; long-suffering in those of outrage, affront, in- 
jury. 

This third class directs us how to behave under 
neglect and irritation. 

4. Forbearing one another, and forgiving one ano¬ 
ther , if any man have a quarrel against any. This 
regards the carrying out of these virtues into daily 
practice. The apostle adds it in order the better to 
illustrate the real force of the several preceding 
dispositions and graces, and to guard against hypo¬ 
crisy and mere emotions, without actually putting 
them into effect. 

Bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering, if they are sincere, will 
show themselves by their appropriate acts. We 
shall not break off all connexion with those who 
offend us, or whose humour we do not like; but 
shall forbear; wait; be silent for a time, and look 
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out for favourable moments of reconciliation. And 
even if our forbearance should be abused, and in¬ 
jury be inflicted, we shall be ready heartily to for¬ 
give seventy times seven, as our Lord teaches us in 
the parable of the ten thousand talents. 

There are two things to be noted in this part of 
the apostle’s exhortation. He supposes that mutual 
need of these graces will occur; and therefore he 
says, Forbearing one another, and forgiving one ano¬ 
ther. It is myself to-day ; it is you to-morrow; it 
is a third and fourth brother on the succeeding 
days that will need help and pardon. It is never 
on one side only that the fault exists. It is one 
another, each in his turn, that gives and receives 
forbearance. 

The universality also of the command is to be 
noted, If any man have a quarrel against any. The 
terms are of the widest range; whatever occasion 
of offences may arise; whatever cause of complaint 
(for in the margin, instead of quarrel we read com¬ 
plaint) in any man under any circumstances, and 
however just the complaint may appear to him; 
still let him forbear and forgive. This fourth divi¬ 
sion has respect to the actual injuries of life. 

Well may Tertullian say, “ What have the philo¬ 
sopher and the Christian like to each other; the dis¬ 
ciple of Greece, and of heaven; the merchant of 
fame, and of life; the dealer in words and in 
works?” And we add, What have the Jewish 
zealots, and the followers of angel-worship, and the 
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imposers of endless tradition, in common with St. 

Paul’s Christian convert, thus adorned with the mild 
and effective graces which flow from the true doc¬ 
trine of Christ’s mediation, and the Spirit poured 
out as the purchase of it into the heart ? 

The apostle adds to this branch of duty an addi¬ 
tional motive, “ even as Christ forgave you, so also 
do ye.” Observe the position in which the apostle 
places this motive. It is after he had commanded 
them to forbear one another, and forgive one ano¬ 
ther, if any man had a quarrel against any; that, 
knowing as he did the extreme difficulty of the 
duty, he supports it with the strongest and most 
overwhelming motive. So, in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, “Be -ye kind one to another, tender- Kph. iv. 32. 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

Where mark, I pray you, the proof of the pro¬ 
per divinity of Christ. For “ who can forgive 
sins but God only?” And indeed in the text of 
the epistle to the Ephesians, it is ascribed to our 
heavenly Father, “ God hath forgiven youas 
being the highest prerogative of the great Judge and 
Sovereign of all to pardon sins. And yet the apostle 
unequivocally ascribes this power in the text before 
us to the Lord Christ, because “ he and the Father 
are oneand “ whatever the Father doeth, that John v. 10. 
doeth the Son likewise.” For “ God was in Christ,” 2Cor. v. 10. 
and thus “ reconciling the world unto himself.” 

The force of this motive it is impossible fully to 
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appreciate. Our faults were without number, our 
guilt inexcusable, our misery helpless; and yet 
Christ forgave us. And at what a price ? His in¬ 
carnation, his sacrifice, his blood, his bitter death 
upon the cross ! 

We complain of the number, the repetitions, the 
exaggerations of our neighbour’s ill conduct; but 
what are they to ours against God our heavenly 
Father, and Christ our Saviour and Master ? The 
atonement and sacrifice of Christ cannot be received 
with a lively faith, except it work a spirit of for¬ 
giveness towards others. The debt of ten thousand 
talents cannot be forgiven us, if we remit not the 
two hundred pence which our brother owes us. The 
plea in our Lord’s prayer stands unchanged, “ For¬ 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres¬ 
pass against us.” 

Here all the preceding topics of our Epistle come 
in with a tenfold force. The “ mystery hidden 
from ages and generations.” The “ translation into 
the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” The “.redemption 
in his blood.” Christ “ the image of the invisible 
Godthe “ treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
yea, “ the fulness of the Godhead bodily dwell¬ 
ing in himour being “ complete in Christ; our 
life hid with Christ in Godour “ putting off the 
old and putting on the new manall are referred 

to and implied in the one motive before us; even 

« 

as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 

Such, then, is the list which our apostle enume- 
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rates; such the articles of attire with which the 
new man is to be arrayed. 

3. But above all these things put on charity, which 
is the bond of perfectness. This is the exterior robe 
to be thrown over the rest of our attire, and to be 
girded closely about us. Without this blessed 
temper, which St. Paul so beautifully describes in 
his thirteenth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, all our graces and acts will be deficient. 
Charity must be added to the ornamental dress al¬ 
ready furnished, as the. ample robe, which, when 
girded about us, will defend and adorn our other 
garments. It is the bond of perfectness. 

It may be justly thus described, as being of greater 
extent than any other virtue. Mercy and kindness, 
and humbleness and forgiveness, are separate graces ; 
but love embraces them all, regards generally our 
neighbour and those in adversity, our friends and 
enemies, the good and the bad. It binds together 
all the single virtues, and collects them into its 
ample embrace; mercy to console those whom it 
loves; kindness to succour them, humility to sit at 
their feet; meekness to soothe them, patience to 
sustain their infirmities; forbearance and forgiveness 
to blot out their offences; all are included in cha¬ 
rity. 

Again, without charity all other graces are vain 
and delusive. Mercy without it is weakness; humi¬ 
lity, debasement, meekness, cajolery, and deceit; 
patience, stupidity; forgiveness, hypocrisy; all is 
8 
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inconsistent, heartless, wayward, selfish. We are 
as “ sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” But 
charity gives life, force, meaning, truth, permanence 
to the whole. 

Once more, Charity is the bond of perfectness , as 
it supplies the want or remedies the defect of 
any other graces and virtues. For we are always 
falling short in one or other, from indwelling sin, 
from temptation, from cast of character, from pecu¬ 
liar circumstances. A sweet charitable temper pro¬ 
vides the articles of Christian attire in which we are 
from time to time most defective, supplies their 
place, hides their imperfections, remedies the ill 
effects of their absence. 

4. The internal state of the heart, as the result 
of these various graces, is the last finish of the 
Christian character, and balances his mind whilst 
attiring himself in these habits and dispositions, 
and throwing over them the external mantle of 
charity, v. 15, And let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts , to the which also ye are called in one body, and 
be ye thankful. The peace of God —not of the world 
—not of the Jewish or philosophical teachers, but 
of God; that which he bestows upon his people, 
founded on his reconciliation with them in Christ 
Jesus “ by the blood of his cross.” Let this peace 
rule within them as the umpire of all their differ¬ 
ences, and they would be influenced by it .to live 
peaceably with all men. Especially this would en¬ 
able them “ to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
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bond of peace;” seeing they had been called in 
one body, as united in Christ their head; for which 
it behoved them to be exceedingly thankful, and 
to show their gratitude in this manner, and in every 
other way by which they possibly could. 

What a blessed religion is Christianity ! how sub¬ 
lime in its mysteries, how complete in the salvation 
it reveals, how consoling in the mediation of the 
one Lord and Master of all, to which it directs our 
confidence—how spiritual and elevated in its inter¬ 
nal principles—how efficient in its doctrine of morti¬ 
fication of sin—how broad in its basis of virtue in 
the “putting off the old and putting on the new 
man”—how beautiful and lovely in the attire with 
which it adorns this new man ! 

The internal evidence to the truth of Christianity 
from this combination is overwhelming; and the 
contrast between this real method of our sanctifica¬ 
tion and the inventions of men, is the more striking 
at every step of the apostle’s exhortation. Shall we 
then overturn all the doctrine of Christ’s sole and 
undivided glory, by angel-invocation, in order to 
please the philosopher of this world; or shall we sub¬ 
stitute Pythagorean or Jewish abstinences and tra¬ 
ditions for the lovely fabric of Christian morals and 
virtues, to please the followers of a self-righteous and 
blind scheme of superstition ? God forbid! t 

Let us, on the contrary, “cast away more and 
more the works of darkness, and put on the armour 
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of light; let us walk honestly as in the day, not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying; but let us put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and not make provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 

Let us, to advert again to the garments of beauty 
provided for us in our apostle’s enumeration, be more 
and more diligent and attentive to our moral habits 
and tempers. 

Many are nice and particular in adjusting their 
external dress, but very negligent of what is spiritual 
and internal. It is observable in all societies and 
nations of men, that, as they advance in knowledge 
and civilization, they are more regardful of a be¬ 
coming appearance when they go forth from their 
privacy to the discharge of their social and public 
duties. Let us imitate them by growing in the 
knowledge and sanctification of Christianity! Let 
us put on our suitable attire! Let us be minutely 
attentive to every, the smallest thing in our spirit 
and conduct! Let us not only inquire whether 
wo dishonour our profession, but whether we walk 
so honourably with respect to it as we should. Many 
about us cannot understand our doctrines, our mo¬ 
tives, our hopes; but they may be won by seeing the 
light mildly reflected upon them from the beautiful 
garments of holiness with which we are arrayed. 

And thus may we all aim at receiving at-last the 
commendation of our Lord addressed to the church 
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of Sardis : “ Thou hast a few names even in Sardis, Rev ' *■ 
that have not defiled their garments, and they shall 
walk with me in white, for they are worthy.” 


LECTURE XXX. 

STUDY OF THE WORD OF GOD—SACRED PSALMODY 
—DOING ALL IN THE NAME OF CHRIST. 

Col. iii. 16, 17. 

I(>. Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wis¬ 
dom; teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord. 

17. And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks unto God and the 
Father by him. 

Our apostle comes now to the third means of 
our rising more and more to a heavenly taste. The 
study of the Holy Scriptures; the letting the word 
of Christ dwell in us richly , so as to supply us with 
•the matter of sacred psalms, and teach and direct us 
to do all in the name and to the glory of the Lord 
Jesus. 

The first clause of these verses is obviously the 
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most important, a9 leading to all the rest. Here 
then let us consider, in what respects the holy 
Scriptures are the word of Christ; then, the manner 
in which they are to be studied; and the refutation 
of the whole Romanist system as to the suppression 
and supercession of the Bible, which the exhor¬ 
tation contains. 

1. For by the Word of Christ, our apostle seems 
to have meant the whole of the inspired Scriptures ; 
not excluding the word or doctrine of Christ as 
preached by the apostles “ with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven,” and afterwards communicated 
in written epistles ; but embracing the whole volume 
of inspiration. The universal terms employed, and 
the reference to the Book of Psalms in the follow¬ 
ing clause of the verse, appear to imply a well-known 
book, acknowledged and received as the Word of 
God or the holy Scriptures; and this, I conceive, 
the apostle calls, with a particular view to the case 
of the Colossians, the Word of Christ. 

And the Holy Bible may well be thus styled as 
containing our Lord’s personal preaching of the 
Gospel with his own lips ; as revealing the mystery 
of his redemption; as dictated by his Spirit; and as 
terminating, in all its parts and bearings, in the mani¬ 
festation of his glory. 

For the holy Scriptures contain our Lord'S per-’ 
sonal teaching; all the Gospel in its main parti¬ 
culars, as preached by him when he was on earth. 
The four Gospels are only the narrative of the words 
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of Christ proclaiming salvation to man. His divine 
voice preached the good tidings, appealed to the Old 
Testament Scriptures; gave a divine attestation to 
the law of Moses, the psalms, and the prophets; 
formed the connecting link of the old and new 
dispensation; and exhibited the first specimens of 
the “opening the door of faith to the Gentiles.” 

For example, we read on one occasion, that when our 
Lord “ came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up, there was delivered to him the Book of the 
prophet Isaiah, and when he had opened the book, 
he found the place where it was written, “ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to tlie poor, to 
bind up the broken-hearted“ and he closed the 
book,” and began to say unto him, “ This day is this 1V ' 10 
Scripture fulfilled in your cars.” 

But the Scriptures, in all their amplitude, are the 
word of Christ, as revealing the mystery of his great 
redemption, with a continually increasing develope- 
ment. “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit ofEev.xix. 
prophecy.” From the very fall of man, a revelation 
of the future Messiah was made in the brief but 
pregnant promise of “ the seed of the woman.” Then 
followed Abel’s sacrifice; the covenant with Noah; 
the call of Abraham, and the Mosaic types, cere¬ 
monies, priesthood, and great day of atonement, all 
typical and prophetical of Christ. The Book of Job, 
also, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Song of 
Songs? and the prophecies from Jonah to Malachi 

E E 
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are, with various degrees of light, resplendent with 
the mystery of Christ. So far as to the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; the New speaks for itself. This very Epistle 
to the Colossians, what does it treat of but “ Christ 
in” and among “ the Gentiles the hope of glory ? 
And as it was in this mystery that the Colossians 
especially needed to be established, the apostle 
may, therefore, have chosen to call the whole inspired 
volume, the Word of Christ. 

But the Scriptures are the Word of Christ be¬ 
cause they are inspired by the Spirit of Christ. 
1 Pot. i. 10, “ The prophets,” we learn from St. Peter, “ searched 
1! what manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was 
in them, did signify when it testified before hand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 
The people in the wilderness are said to have 
i Cor. x. 9. “ tempted Christ.” The apostle calls Moses’ en- 
iMi. ii. 20. durance of the afflictions of Egypt, “ his preferring 
the reproach of Christ to all the treasures of Egypt.” 
“ That rock was Christ,” saitli St. Paul, speaking of 
the rock pouring out its streams for the refreshment 
of the multitude in the desert. St. Peter teaches 
us, also, that “ Christ went by his Spirit in the 
l m. iii. prophets, and preached in the days of Noah.” Thus 
it was the Logos, the Eternal Word, the “Creator of 
all things visible and invisible; the image of the in¬ 
visible God; in whom the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelt,” who inspired “ the prophecies of old time 
sPeti. 21 . which “came, not by the will of men; but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
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Ghost.” Accordingly, our Lord thus directs the 
Jews, “ Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think Johnv. 89 . 
ye have eternal life, and they are they that testify of 
me.” All this, again, has a bearing on the errors at 
Colosse which were seducing them from Christ. 

The Scriptures are, further, the Word of Christ, 
because they terminate, in all their parts, in the mani¬ 
festation of his glory. Christ is the burden and end 
of them. Take away Christ from the Bible, and you 
blot out the sun from the firmament. Take away 
Christ from the Bible, and you leave only a lifeless 
mass of precepts and ceremonies. The Holy Scrip¬ 
tures have their sum, and centre, and scope, from 
the beginning of Genesis to the end of the Reve¬ 
lations, in his glory. Not only have we in the Bible 
his personal preaching—not only the mystery of his 
redemption—not only the inspired dictates of the 
Holy Ghost as sent by him, but much more; Christ 
is the end of the whole volume, the golden thread to 
guide through the labyrinth, the pearl of unknown 
price which the evangelical merchantman having 
found, went and sold all that he had, and bought; 
the treasure hid in the field, which when a man had 
discovered, he went, and selling all that he had, pur¬ 
chased that field. Christ is the key of the arch; the 
corner-stone of the foundation; and the sun illumi¬ 
nating with his righteousness and salvation the 
whole system to its remotest limits. The design of 
the Almighty therein was to “ give the light of the 2 Cor. iv.a. 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 

e e 2 
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Christ.” The Colossians, therefore, must never 
listen for a moment to those who would draw them 
away from Christ, and substitute for his sole medi¬ 
ation, that of angels and saints. 

2. But we proceed to consider the manner in 
which the Word of Christ is to be studied. 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom. These words imply a continual pondering 
upon it in our hearts; an adequate regard to all its 
instructions, and a just and careful use of it to its 
proper ends. 

A continual pondering over it in our hearts. This 
is implied in the command. Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you —not be a stranger; not stand without; 
notbe salutedata distance; not be slightly known; but 
enter and dwell in your house as a favoured and inti¬ 
mate guest; dwell in your hearts as a master resides 
in his o\pi abode, and regulates and orders every¬ 
thing there; and be meditated and pondered over 
with diligence and ceaseless care as the object of 
holy and intimate curiosity and delight. 

This pondering over the Word of God stands 
opposed to the reading of it in a hurried, perfunc¬ 
tory manner. It must be read with great attention 
and reverence, with entire calmness, and with prayer 
to God for his divine illumination. We must “me¬ 
ditate therein day and night.” We must “lay it up 
in our hearts." We must “search,” dig, explore, 
go to the bottom of the heavenly mine. 

This pondering stands opposed, also, to the mere 
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occasionally reading the Bible by fits and starts when 
curiosity is awakened, or a desire to settle some 
critical difficulty occurs. We must study the Scrip¬ 
tures steadily, systematically, and with time duly 
allotted for the duty. It must be one of the busi¬ 
nesses of each day of our lives. 

This pondering, again, stands opposed to a cold, 
reluctant, and formal study of the Scriptures from 
official calls of duty, and not from choice, pleasure, ip c t.u. 3 . 
delight, joy. “ As new-born babes, we are to desire 
the sincere milk of the word, that we may grow 
thereby.” We are not to treat the Bible with cold¬ 
ness, but let it dwell within us and abide continually 
in our minds by love and meditation; itmustbenot less 
known or less familiar than those who are with us as 
“ the men of our counsel” and “ our own familiar 
friends.” The apostle does not say, “ Let the word 
of Christ be among you; let it be praised ; let it be 
known; let it be read;” but, let it dwell in you. As 
the soul dwells in the body and vivifies it, so let the 
Word of Christ be the soul of your religion ; let it 
vivify, direct, govern all the actions of your life.* 

But the Word of Christ is to dwell in us richly ; 
this implies a regard to every part of its divine con¬ 
tents in its full and adequate meaning and import. 

.The word richly here means copiously, abundantly, 
in a full and adequate manner; the memory being 
stored with its instructions; the tongue furnished, 
the judgment formed, the conduct directed and 
governed. 


* Daille in loc. 
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We say of a river, that it flows rich and full, in 
opposition to a shallow stream. We say of a student 
thoroughly versed in classical lore, that he is a rich 
and ripe scholar. So of a philosopher, a physician, 
a statesman, a general; the experienced and mature 
minds of such persons we term rich and well-stored, 
in opposition to men without resources, and only 
partially masters of their profession. 

In like manner, the Word of Christ is not only to 
dwell in us, and be pondered over with calmness, 
assiduity, and delight, but to dwell in us richly and 
abundantly, that is, in all its parts without omis¬ 
sion ; and with a thorough, experienced, and well- 
practised habit of judgment, without haste and 
crudeness, and partial affection. 

It must dwell in us richly in all its treasures, in 
all its promises, all its history, all its devotions, all 
its prophecies, all its evangelical narratives, all its 
apostolical epistles, all its precepts, all its threatcn- 
ings, all its discoveries of a future world, all its spirit 
and bearings. 

iieb. v. H. And this must be received by “ senses exercised to 
discern good and evil,” with repeated meditation; a 
comparison' of one part with another; the use of all 
the aids of sound and cautious criticism; a regard to 
the manner in which God is pleased to convey truth; 
diligence in the employment of all means of instruc¬ 
tion, as ministers, commentators, devout writers and 
divines, ancient and modern; consideration of diffi¬ 
culties again and again reflected on; the mind ex- 

8 
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ercised and practised “ in the word of righteousness 
first impressions and crude notions rejected; opinions 
sounded, examined, and resolved, before they are 
adopted. Thus the Word of Christ will dwell in us 
richly. 

But the apostle adds, in all wisdom ; which re¬ 
quires of us something more than pondering on 
Scripture and in all its parts ; it implies a just and 
careful use of it to its proper ends. For Satan can 
quote Scripture, if he be allowed to pervert it. 
Every heretic can cite the passages which appear to 
favour his cause. The Jewish and philosophizing 
teachers at Colosse, with their enticing words, would 
no doubt largely appeal to whatever the Scriptures 
said of angels and their ministrations, and of man 
and his weakness. Nor would they omit to urge 
the abstinences and privations of the Levitieal law 
in favour of their own traditions. 

Wisdom, therefore, is necessary to use the Word 
of Christ to its proper ends, on proper occasions, with 
application to the persons for whom it was designed, 
and in the spirit of the sacred writers. Wisdom 
puts the different parts of truth in Scripture together, 
proceeds with calmness and deliberation in deducing 
consequences, considers all circumstances, and adopts, 
as we have more than once observed, the best means 
for attaining the highest ends proposed by them. 

The* apostle had already prayed for the Colossians 
that they might be “filled with the knowledge of 
God’s will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding.” 
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And he had declared that “ in Christ were hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” He adds 
the like caution here as peculiarly needful at Colosse 
amongst the Judaizing and philosophizing teachers. 

It is for this reason, as well as others, that in all 
ages of t the church, a learned ministry is of the last 
importance, as we observed in«a previous lecture—a 
body of persons, who, from early discipline of mind, 
sound studies, knowledge of the original languages, 
and the retirement of years spent in pondering 
upon the Word of Christ, and in acquiring a rich 
knowledge of it, may be capable, with God’s grace 
and help, of instructing wisely the souls of men. For 
these are the means, under the influences of the Holy 
Spirit and the renewal of “ the mind in knowledge 
after the image of God,” of acquiring practical wisdom 
in the use and application of Holy Scripture. A raw, 
hasty, unfurnished, unsubdued mind, rudely dealing 
with the Word of Christ, and without adequate pre¬ 
paratory learning and knowledge, is almost sure to 
fall into some fundamental errors in the discharge 
of the ministry of that word amongst his flock; as 
the false teachers at Colosse did; and as we see to 
be the case ih every age and all parts of the church. 

3. Having considered the reason for which the in¬ 
spired Scriptures may be termed the Word of Christ; 
and the manner in w hich they are to be studied, it 
only remains for us to notice the complete refutation 
of the w hole system of the Church of Rome in the 
suppression and prohibition of the blessed Bible, 
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which our apostle’s exhortation furnishes. For if 
this language of St. Paul does not imply, as a matter 
beyond all question, and not requiring even to be 
proved, the universal diffusion of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and the freest opportunities of reading them, 
no language can. The duty of letting the Word of 
Christ dwell in us richly in all wisdom can never even 
be begun, if the books of Scripture themselves are 
not in our hands, or are locked up, as they are in the 
Church of Rome, in a foreign tongue, or aro mixed 
with apocryphal and uninspired writings as of equal 
authority, or are imposed on men with an erroneous 
translation of capital passages, or are to be inter¬ 
preted by the multifarious and discordant comments 
of the fathers, or to be subjected without appeal to 
the contradictory decrees of councils, and the more 
dictum of the Bishop of Rome. 

The system of the great anti-cliristian apostacy is 
founded on an ignorance of Scripture. The Pope 
shuts the Bible, and then imposes all the idolatry of 
saint-worship, with its encumbered appendages, upon 
the consciences of a superstitious people. 

The impious prohibition contained in the rules of 
the “ Index,” drawn up by the authority of the 
Council of Trent, and approved and published by 
Pope Pius IV. and all his successors to the present 
hour, speaks for itself to every believer in the in¬ 
spiration of the blessed Bible. 

“ It being clear, from experience,” says that 
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document, “ that if we permit, commonly and in¬ 
differently, the holy Bible in the vulgar tongue, 
more damage than benefit will arise, in con¬ 
sequence of the temerity of men.” Such is the 
beginning of the prohibition which “ the man 
of sin, sitting in the temple of God,” ventures to 
fulminate. “As to such,” proceeds the Decree, 
“ who without a license, (in writing from the bishop 
or the inquisition,) presume to read it, they cannot 
receive absolution of their sins without having first 
returned their Bible to the hands of the ordinary.”* 

It has been observed on this horrible presump¬ 
tion, that the regulation should have run thus : 
“ Experience having proved that the reading of the 
holy Bible is very prejudicial to the interests of the 
Pope, giving men the boldness to reject his autno- 
rity and doctrine, which are not only not found in 
any part of the Word of God, but are contradictory 
to it in many instances; for this reason the council 
think it right to restrain the knowledge of it, since 
to abolish it altogether would be impossible.” 

I would earnestly recommend the consideration of 
the consequences of this fundamental part of the 
Romish system, to those in our own church who 
have been seduced to lean towards that apostacy. 
Surely no one can cordially subscribe to our Articles, 
or truly assent to our Homilies, or use our Litur¬ 
gical services in sincerity, and yet look with* longing 
towards Rome, and lament and revile the blessed 


* Daille. 
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Reformation, and sigh after a reunion with that 
“ mother of harlots.”* 

But we pass on to the second clause of the verso, 
of which we have considered at such length the first 
and all-important one. 

Teaching and admonishing one another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in 
your hearts to the Lord. 

This would be one of the beneficial results of a 
rich and abundant knowledge of holy Scripture. 
A similar direction is given us in the parallel Epistle 
to the Ephesians, “ Be not drunk with wine, wherein 
is excess, but be filled with the Spirit, shaking to 
yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
. : aging and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord.” 

Mutual instruction, therefore, enlivened with 
sacred verse, and accompanied with devout affec¬ 
tions, will follow the word of Christ dwelling in us 
richly in all wisdom. 

* For a view of the artificial and wilysystemby which the Church 
of Rome, not only suppresses the holy Scriptures and weakens 
their force by the glosses of the Fathers, but actually supercedes 
the written Word of Christ altogether, by what is called the 
Theory of Development, see some extracts appended to this lecture 
from Dr. Hampden's most able and conclusive discourse on John 
xvii. 17—21, delivered before tbe University of Oxford, in Ja¬ 
nuary, 1844, and which came into my hands as I was engaged 
in correcting this thirtieth lecture to send home to the printer, 
Dec. 16, 1844. It is entitled, “ Christ sanctifying his Church.” 


Bph. v. 
—20. 
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For all are to assist in helping on each other, in 
the heavenly way. Fathers are to teach their chil¬ 
dren ; husbands and wives to admonish each other; 
the elders the young; the minister, above all, his 
flock. Well nourished with holy Scripture, this 
Hob.iii. 13 . task would be natural and easy. “Exhort one 
another daily,” says the apostle, “ whilst it is called 
to-day, lest any be hardened through the deceitful¬ 
ness of sin.” 

This mutual instruction is to be enlivened with 
sacred verse, with psalms and, hymns and spiritual 
songs, as contained in holy Scripture itself, or in 
devout odes founded upon it. A large part of the 
Bible is in poetry, and poetry the most sublime 
and affecting; and was so composed under the in¬ 
spiration of that God who knows our frame, and 
would enlist every faculty and power in the cause 
of Christ. As music and poetry catch the ear, fix 
the attention, assist the memory, and cause the 
instruction conveyed to sink deeper into the affec¬ 
tions, especially of the young, Almighty God con¬ 
descends to employ them. So our Lord went out 
„ to the Mount of Olives, not until he “ had sung a 

so- hymn.” So Paul and Silas “ at midnight,” and in a 

Actoxvi.25. “ prison,” were “ praying and singing praises to 
God.” Job also teaches the afflict(M to inquire. 
Job xxxv. “ Where is God my Maker, that giveth songs in 
Jainciv.is.tlte night?” and St. James observes, “Is any 
afflicted, let him pray, is any merry, let him sing 
psalms.” 
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The Book of Psalms contains a great variety of 
these different species of sacred verse. The dis¬ 
tinction between the terms here employed is 
supposed by critics to be something like this; the 
psalm was any spiritual poem on whatever subject; 
—the hymn especially celebrated the praises of the 
Almighty;—the spiritual song or ode was more 
mixed in its matter and more artificial in its ar¬ 
rangements. So the 2nd psalm, the 45tli, the 62nd, 
and 110th, are specimens of the first class; whilst 
the 18th, 104th, and 150th, are examples of the 
hymns of praise; and the numerous psalms in 
general on the goodness, wisdom, and power of God, 
on the events in the history of Israel, and on the 
wonders of Egypt, need not be pointed out as speci¬ 
mens of the longer ode.* 

It is probable, also, that some reference may be 
made, in the various terms we are considering, to 
the odes and hymns produced under the extraordi¬ 
nary gifts of the Spirit. 

Here we may just stop to observe that the large 
portion of our public worship which has from the 
earliest ages been composed of the recitation of the 
psalms of David, and of the hymns and odes found 
in other parts of Scripture, together with the sing¬ 
ing of similar psalms and hymns, though not in¬ 
spired, probably derived their origin from these 
words of the apostle. Nor is anything more con¬ 
soling and edifying for Christians when in trouble, 
* Calv. and Daill4 in loc. 
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in imprisonment, in banishment, and in the hours 
of sickness, and the approach of death, than the 
singing psalms and hymns to their Saviour and their 
God. Singing, also, in family and social prayer is 
an important branch of that duty. Nor can the 
labourer at his work, or the traveller on his journey, 
or the young in their walks and recreations, do 
better than animate each other with the recitation 
of spiritual songs. 

The opposition which the apostle, in the passage 
to the Ephesians, parallel to the one we are con¬ 
sidering, places between the being “ drunk with 
wine wherein is excess,” and the “ speaking in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,” leads us to 
notice that the command seems to have a reference 
to the heathen worshippers feigning themselves to 
be inspired by Cybele and Bacchus, and running 
through the streets and fields during their festivals 
in a frantic manner, singing impure songs to the 
honour of their gods. # The apostle, therefore, calls 
on the Colossians to let the word of Christ dwell in 
them so richly , that in their social and family meet¬ 
ings, when they were inclined to sing, they might 
speak to themselves in the sacred songs of holy 
Scripture. Those who were able to repeat these 
portions, or had new and similar odes dictated to 
them by the Spirit, should recite them to those 
who could not read, or had not copies of the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves. By hearing these rehearsed and 
, * Macknight in loc. 
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sung, and by joining in them, both their knowledge 
and joy would be promoted. 

But all this must be done with devout affections— 
singing with grace in your hearts unto the Lord, the 
Lord Christ, and not to angels nor saints; and 
under the influence of. the grace of the Holy 
S]>irit. 

Lamentable is it to reflect how the arts of music 
and poetry are in our days abused to Satan’s wprst 
purposes, even amongst Christians. Grievous is it 
to consider the profane and impure poems and songs 
—and the graceless hearts and voices which accom¬ 
pany them. This is one argument, amongst a thou¬ 
sand, against that association of Christians with the 
ungodly in their worldly amusements, stage-plays 
and other vanities, in which too many, alas, of whom 
we should have hoped better things, indulge ! 

And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks unto God 
and the Father by him. 

This is a further result of the word of Christ 
dwelling richly in the Colossians; they would not 
only be furnished with matter for sacred psalms, 
but would be guided to do everything in the name 
and directed to the glory of the Lord Jesus. The 
apostle was now about to speak briefly of the par¬ 
ticular relative duties of Christian families; but as 
it would be too long a task to go through them 
minutely, he teaches us first summarily that we are 
to do everything in word and deed in the name of the 
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Lord Jesus, that is, in obedience to his commands ; 
relying on his grace; directed to his glory; and 
seeking acceptance through his merits. 

This is to extend to whatever we do in word or deed 
—all our employments, conversation, public acts of 
adoration in social worship, # in secular and domestic 
concerns, in everything relating to the place of our 
abode, removal to other residences, engagements 
in life, and the connexions we form for ourselves 
and our children. 

Everything is to be done in the name and to the 
honour of Christ. The apostle gives as a specimen 
one of the highest acts of religious worship, giving 
thanks unto God and the Father by him ; as he is 
our only Mediator, and it is through him we obtain 
whatever good God bestows upon us. And if this 
highest duty, then all subordinate ones must be done 
in the same manner. 

You cannot fail to have observed, brethren, how 
immediately the exhortation of these two verses 
goes, to confirm all the apostle’s argument. It is 
probable he calls the holy Scriptures the Word of 
Christ, as we have said, in order to lead the Colos- 
sians to think in the most exalted manner of him— 
to consider his word the only rule of faith—and not 
lmntan traditions—to account all inventions of angel- 
worship as w condemned at once, because not com- 
manded in his word. To undertake whatever they 
did in word and deed, not in the name of angels," 
not of saints, not of human teachers, but of the 
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Lord Jesus. And as the most effectual means of 
stopping incipient errors, and restoring truth on these 
points, to let this Word of Christ dwell in them richly 
in all wisdom. 


Note. —Extracts from Dr. Hampden's sermon, referred to 
page 427. 

“ Before such a living organ of Christ,” (as the church,) “ the 
Scriptures necessarily sink in value and importance to the Chris¬ 
tian soul. They are nothing more than the teaching of the 
church at the time when they were written ; containing, indeed, 
the substance of the truth, and that explicit form of it in which 
a subsequent age of the church has unfolded it, and stated it. 
Consequently, to take them as they stand in their original form, 
is, according to this view, to overlook the successive expansions 
or limitations of their meaning which they have since obtained. 
It is to mistake hints and outlines for a finished structure ; 
statements, sufficient for the needs of the church at the time 
when they were put forth, as if they were adequate for the pur - 
pose of a later age: whereas successive occasions have called 
upon the church to pronounce more definitively than the Scrip¬ 
tures have done on many points of doctrine ; and by the^fe ac¬ 
cordingly the Scriptures must be interpreted, and not these by 
the Scriptures. Thus does what, in modern phraseology, is 
termed the theory of developments, very naturally obtain a place 
in the Romanist theory of the church ; and that theory of the 
church alone gives a warrant to it.”—(Page 14, 15.) 

“ This theory of developments is virtually the same as that of 
an authoritative tradition of doctrines and interpretations. But 
it carries .the theory of tradition a step further: for a tradition 
of truths might be supposed to continue the same, and to admit 
of no alteration or improvement, even in the form of statement. 
As, however, the formal statements of doctrine have varied in 
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successive ages, an explanation of this fact is needed to recon¬ 
cile the apparent anomaly in a church, such as that of Rome, 
incapable of changing the doctrine of Christ, according to its 
own profession of being the authoritative organ of Christ him¬ 
self. The difficulty, then, is met by regarding the Christian faith 
as a deposit in the minds of the apostles and their successors— 
a nucleus of divine truth to be acted on by the reason ; and gra¬ 
dually unfolded in propositions, and reasonings, and conclu¬ 
sions : all so many explicit statements, that is, of what before 
was implicitly held; however multiplied, yet no addition in sub¬ 
stance to the original truth out of which they are evolved ; forms 
of doctrine, admitting of infinite diversification, yet one and the 
same in the truths delineated ; however new in the manner of 
expression, yet having nothing new in the doctrine itself so ex¬ 
pressed. The theory of developments thus serves the same 
office in regard to the general theory of tradition, which tradi¬ 
tion serves in regard to the Scriptures. As tradition is used by 
the Romanist to interpret the Scriptures in his own sense, so is 
> the theory of developments employed for the interpretation of 
the testimony of tradition. For example : when it is objected that 
the doctrine of transubstantiation was not known in the church for 
several centuries,—that there is no such tradition ; it is granted, 
that the formal statement of transubstantiation had not been 
made before such a time; that the doctrine itself, however, so 
stated, had always existed, but waited its development, in that 
explicit form, until the occasions of the church required such a 
statement of the doctrine of the Eucharist, as might secure the 
belief in the substantial reality of the Incarnation of Christ. In 
fact, there is no novelty of doctrine which may not be recom¬ 
mended on this ground as an explanation, that is, or develop¬ 
ment, of some previous undoubted truth, in accordance with the. 
rule of Vincent, cum dicas novb non dicas nova .—(Page 15, 16, 
17.) .... 

“Here, accordingly, lies the great difference in the teaching of 
the Church of Rome, and our own church. The Church of 
Rome asserts, that the several forms of doctrine, by which the 
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faith is expressed, are its own spontaneous effusions—decisions 
and declarations of the truth, possessing a divine sanction, as 
proceeding from itself, because it has the mind of Christ in form¬ 
ing it, and the voice of Christ speaking in it. The evidence of 
Scripture, accordingly, is not essential to the proofs of its doc¬ 
trines. It is enough that they are referred to the authority of 
the church. They are the doctrines of Christ, because they are 
the doctrines of the church. The Church of England, on the 
other hand, disclaims any right to originate articles of faith of its 
own motion, or any authority to command what shall be believed 
by the faithful. It only proposes for the acceptance of its 
members, what itself believes to be the doctrine of Christ, iu the 
way of authoritative counsel and direction to them ; and bids 
them search the Scriptures whether its teaching be true or no.— 
(Page 21, 22.) .... 

“ We might not have been disposed to take the warning which 
the long experience of the world has given in the case of the 
Chureh of Home; because it might have been supposed that the 
principle” (of development) “ could be inculcated under the shade 
of a reformed church, apart from its obnoxious accompaniments in 
the former instance; the corruptions of faith and practice which 
have followed in the Church of Rome. But we have now seen 
that these corruptions are its natural and proper results ; that we 
cannot take up an extravagant, unscriptural theory of the church, 
without taking along with it its unscriptural consequences ; that, 
if we become Romanists in principle, we must be Romanists 
throughout; believers in the doctrine of the mass, and of pur¬ 
gatory, and of invocation of saints and angels, of justification by 
the sacraments, of the merit of good works, and other corrup¬ 
tions of the Church of Rome; and that we must also become 
. assimilated to it in conduct, having words of peace and gentleness 
on our lips, and persecution in our hearts. The developments of 
the last fgw years have strikingly brought this fact before us.”— 
(Page 27, 28.) 
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LECTURE XXXI. 

DOMESTIC DUTIES. 

Col. iii. 18—25; iv. 1. 

Christianity is a perfect system; nothing is 
wanting either as to doctrine or morals. Our apos¬ 
tle, therefore, is not content with stripping the old 
man of his heathen vices, and adorning the new 
with the contrary graces and virtues. Nor does he 
stop in directing the Colossians to “ let the Word 
of Christ dwell in him richly,” so that, they might 
“ do all things in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
But he goes on to give some particular rules for the 
new man in his conduct in domestic life. In doing 
this, he takes the three classes of persons which 
divide the private circle, and amongst whom the 
closest mutual obligations exist. Husbands and 
wives, parents and children, masters and servants. 
This constitutes the fourth portion of the means of 
our rising more and more with Christ. 

The glory of Christianity, as to its motels, con-, 
sists in the purity and happiness of its domestic life ;. 
as the misery and confusion of heathenism and 
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Maliommedanism arise from the loss of the original 
law of marriage. All is slavery, pollution, jealousy, 
divorce, uncertainty as to the descent of property, 
contests in royal houses, murder of rivals, neglect of 
children, disobedience, distraction, envy and hatred, 
where polygamy prevails. But where Christianity 
rules, all is peace, love, purity, stedfast affection, 
religious education of children, safe transmission of 
property, contentment, repose, union. 

Such is the effect of the pure doctrine of the 
Gospel as believed by our apostle. How lovely, 
how beneficent is Christianity ! Were she diffused 
over the world in her true character, how unspeak¬ 
able would be the blessing, temporal as well as 
eternal! With this code of family morals expound¬ 
ing the ten commandments, which we are about to 
consider, who could avoid acknowledging the beauty 
of the Gospel ? This is the fruit of the tree of life. 
Whereas any material corruption of the doctrine 
of Christ, deprives the morals which flow from it, of 
their force. 

What have the merits of works, and philosophy, 
and the worship of angels, ever done to sanctify 
men ? What traditions and human commandments 

9 

in things “ which perish with the using,” to purify 
the heart ? What has a mean, degrading supersti¬ 
tious religion ever done in honouring and promoting 
the institution of marriage, the religious education 
of children, and the due relations of masters and 
servants ? 
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Alas, we have seen for many centuries how Rome 
sapped the foundation of Christian morals by dis¬ 
couraging God’s institution of holy matrimony, by 
imposing celibacy on the priesthood, by magnifying 
the merit of virginity, by representing the married 
state as inconsistent with high attainments in holi¬ 
ness, and instituting a multitude of monasteries and 
nunneries; and yet at the same time exalting ma¬ 
trimony, without a shadow of scriptural authority, 
into a sacrament of like dignity with the divinely 
instituted ones of baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord. 

Such are the fruits of human inventions in reli¬ 
gion ; and it is one of the broadest features of their 
tendency towards popery in the divines whose errors 
have still left some roots in the earth around us, 
that they imitate that corrupt church, as in dvery 
other, so in this instance also. 

It is to be observed that the apostle in the sub¬ 
sequent directions begins with the inferior relation 
in each class—the wife, the child, the servant; be¬ 
cause the difficulty of obedience is greater; be¬ 
cause in contentions it is the duty of the humbler 
party to submit, and also because the discharge of 
duty by that party is the surest method of securing 
it in the other. 

It is to be noted, also, that in all the three divi¬ 
sions of persons, the highest motives of thq. Gospel 
are intimately connected with the right performance 
of their mutual duties. The wife is to aim to “ win 
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over the husband to Christ,” if an unbeliever, “ with- 1 Pet. iii.i. 
out the word, by her chaste conversation.” Thevi P 4. v 2 °‘ 
husband is to “ love the wife, as Christ loved the 
church,” and to walk with her in the ways of piety, 

“ as being heirs of the grace of life,” that their 
“ prayers be not hindered.” The parent is to bring 
up the child “ in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord;” and the child to “ obey his parent, as it is 
fit in the Lord.” The master is to remember “ he 
has a Master in heavenand the servant or slave 
is to “ adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour 
in all things.” Thus evangelical doctrine leads to, 
and terminates in, relative duties, as its natural aiu^ 
proper fruit. 

It is further to be remembered that the apostles, 
in three or four places, repeat the self-same direc¬ 
tions and cautions as in the verses before us, with 
the like encouragements to the three classes—a 
proof of the importance they attached to domestic 
Christian morals, and of the danger the converts were 
in of being turned aside by false teachers, and stop¬ 
ping short in knowledge and approbation of duty, 
without carrying it out into practice. 

1. We begin with husbands and wives, the first 
class of persons united in domestic life. 

’ 18 . Wives , submit yourselves to your own husbands, as 

it is Jit in the Lord. 

• 19 . Ifusbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against 

them. 
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The wife is to submit herself to her own husband 
as it is fit in the Lord; because the law of God from 
the beginning, as well as the frame of body and 
mind of the two sexes enjoined that due submission, 
without which there can be no domestic order and 
happiness. 

No' exceptions are made. The terms, As it is 
fit in the Lord, suggest, indeed, the only exceptions, 
where the husband’s wishes contravene the clear will 
of God. 

The apostle, in the parallel passage in the Ephe- 
Eph. v. 24 . sians, adds an expansion of this motive,. “ As the 
(jhurcli is subject to Christ, so let the wives be to 
their own husbands in everything.” And St. Peter 
] Pet. iii. i gives the further hope that husbands, that “ obey 
not the word,” may also, “ w ithout the word, be won 
by the chaste conversation of the w ives coupled with 
fear.” 

The correspondent duty of the husbands is ex¬ 
pressed, not by the correlative word, command, but 
by the softer and gentler one, love; husbands, love 
your tvives; to which, in the Ephesians, our apostle 
Eph. v. 25 , adds. “ as Christ also loved the churchor, in other 

28 29 . 

words, “ their own bodies, for no man ever yet hated 
his own flesh, but nourisheth and clierisheth it, even 
as the Lord the church.” 

A caution is added against the fault which even 
the gentle authority allotted to the husband may 
produce upon his rougher nature, or when irritations 
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and afflictions occur. Be not bitter against them; 
sharp, ill-tempered, difficult to please—do not vent 
upon them the bitterness excited in your mind 
abroad in the world by others. 

The apostle Peter adds, “ giving honour to the i r<*. m. 
wife as unto the weaker vessel.” The consideration of 
the slight inferiority which God had ordained, and of 
the comparative weakness of their sex, together 
with their manifold sufferings and anxieties as con¬ 
nected with the bearing and bringing up of children, 
should induce their husbands to give them the higher 
honour; to treat them with the greatest respect; 
to take much satisfaction in their company; to 
honour them before servants and strangers ; to sup¬ 
port their credit in the family; to make a becoming 
provision for their wants; to lay no unreasonable 
injunctions upon them, and to show a great concern 
in everything relating to their health, comfort, and 
reputation.* 

How wise and reasonable are these rules ! If the 
apostle had placed the husband and wife exactly on 
the same footing, how perpetually would contests 
for superiority have arisen! Now all is settled. 

The wife is on a little, and only a little, lower level; 
for she is still the companion, the friend, the solace 
of the man, the mother of his family, the ornament 
of the domestic circle. 

Or had the apostle placed the matter of authority 
on the,, footing of age, influence, talents, education, 

* Scott in loc. 
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beauty, health, fortune,—how constantly would dis¬ 
putes have been generated ! But now that it stands 
simply and universally on the command of God, all 
is harmony and peace. 

And nothing can more clearly illustrate the 
wisdom of the divine rule, than the misery, wretch¬ 
edness, and often ruin, temporal and eternal, which 
follow from the assumption, on the part of the wife, 
of an authority which God has prohibited, and from 
the consequent jealousies and contentions which it 
always engenders. 

The intimation that they are “ heirs of the grace 
of life,” and that “ their prayers may be hindered” by 
disagreements, teaches us that in the first steps taken 
towards the choice of partners in this sacred relation 
a regard should be primarily had to the religious 
character of the individual. The husband and wife 
cannot walk together “ as heirs of the grace of 
life,”, unless they are each of them first heirs of it 
themselves. 

The “ hindering of prayer,” also, suggests that it 
is the duty of married persons, besides their indivi¬ 
dual devotions, to pray frequently and habitually 
with each other. 

We may observe that, in order to assist in the 
discharge of these mutual duties, common maxims 
of prudence may be adverted to. For instance, it 
has been well observed, that each party should con¬ 
tinue the same attention, courtesy, and desire to 
please after marriage as Before; should remember 
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that both are imperfect beings, and that what each 
was before their union, that they will substantially 
be after ; that they should not think the neglect of 
duty, or the supposed neglect, in one party, warrants 
neglect in the other; but should watch their tempers 
as the caution against bitterness suggests; should 
consult the honour of each other in the family and 
in society,—the wife upholding the husband’s dig¬ 
nity in his public duties ; the husband, the wife's in 
her more private ones—should never have any 
concealment as to money, debts and expenditure 
—never have any interests, projects, wishes, un¬ 
known to the other; and should guard against the 
first approach of any acquaintances or familiarities 
which may give the least suspicion of unfaithfulness 
to the other party—knowing “ how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth.” 

2. We come to the second class, parents and chil¬ 
dren. 

20 . Children, obey your parents in all things; for this 
is well pleasing unto the Lord. 

21. Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest they 
be discouraged. 

Similar is the direction in the corresponding Epis¬ 
tle, Eph. vi. 1, “ Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord; for this is right. Honour thy father and 
mother, which is the first commandment” (of the 
second table) “ with promise;” verse 3, “ That it 
may be well with thee, and that thou mayest -live 
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long on the earth verse 4, “ And, ye fathers, pro¬ 
voke not your children to wrath; but bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

The duty here is universal obedience on the part 
of children, limited only by the expression, “ In the 
Lord so that if heathen or depraved parents should 
enjoin what was contradictory to the commands of 
Christ, they might not be obeyed. Children are 
not, however, to refuse perverse, unreasonable, hard, 
or troublesome commands; much less what may 
cross their humours in indifferent things; for this 
would set them up as judges over their parents. The 
single exempt case is what I have noted. 

The apostle adds, as a further argument, “ This is 
rightit is according to the law of nature; it is 
equitable and reasonable, a debt due to the instru¬ 
ments of their existence; generally conducive to 
their welfare; made necessary by the weakness of 
infancy and childhood; and is the foundation, in¬ 
deed, of all domestic duties. 

The command is enlarged by the apostle by the 
citation from the fifth commandment, which requires 
“ honour” on the part of children, and extends it 
specifically to each parent; for honour includes re¬ 
spect, regard to authority, desire to please, assistance 
in difficulty, maintenance where the case requires it; 
everything that can betoken the sense of obligations 
which nothing can repay. 

The promise which is cited encourages still fur¬ 
ther the obedieut child—this promise was no doubt 
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more commonly visible under the system of the tem¬ 
poral rewards and punishments of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; still it is even now generally found that the 
discharge of the duties to parents brings with it 
various temporal as well as spiritual blessings in the 
order of divine providence. 

The correlative duty of parents is to “ bring up 
their children,” like Timothy, “ in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lordteaching them early the 
holy Scriptures, praying for them and with them, 
accustoming them to the observation of the sabbath 
and attendance on public worship, instructing them 
in the duty of constant prayer to Cod for his sancti¬ 
fying grace, checking the first outbreaks of open sin, 
keeping them from bad companions and scenes of 
temptation; and, for all these ends, laying a 
foundation early in their minds of implicit and 
cheerful obedience; and supporting their authority 
by a holy and consistent example. 

The apostle takes for granted their bringing them 
to holy baptism, as the infants of the Jews were 
brought to circumcision ; otherwise he would have 
enjoined that duty, when they were arrived at ma¬ 
ture years and could fulfil the conditions of repent¬ 
ance and faith in their own persons. Ilis silence 
confirms all the other grounds for infant baptism 
adduced in a former lecture. 

The*caution against provoking them to wrath, with 
the reason, lest they he discouraged, is of the last mo¬ 
ment. Fathers are especially admonished by name 
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as to tliis, both in this Epistle and that to the Ephe¬ 
sians. For the softer nature of the mother rather 
leads her to the contrary evil of indulgence. But 
the father is more in danger, from his stronger cha¬ 
racter of mind and body, of irritating children by 
harshness; provoking their young passions by unjust 
and unreasonable injunctions; and acting by mere 
authority more than by persuasion and mild direc¬ 
tion. If the father is continually finding fault, and 
confounding the distinction between wilful offences 
and heedlessness; between immoralities, and dis¬ 
pleasure to the parent’s humours; between obstinate 
disobedience, and the inadvertencies of youth, 
“ children are discouragedthey are hardened in 
their faults, they despair of pleasing their parents 
they seek companions and associations away from 
home, they dread the company of their father espe¬ 
cially ; and often fall into ruinous temptations. 

An ingenuous and liberal education, not a harsh 
and tyrannical treatment, is that which all experience 
teaches to be alone successful. Children are to be 
led, not driven; to be treated as reasonable crea¬ 
tures, not forced as brute animals; to have the 
grounds of any extraordinary commands placed before 
them; to be commended for what is good; and to 
have their defective endeavours to obey kindly inter¬ 
preted. Then they will not be provoked to anger, nor 
discouraged. 

This must all be based, however, on the authority 
of the parents being first well laid in their earliest 
8 
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age; and no arguing and disputing being allowed, 
when a command is once given, on the child’s part. 

The language of the psalmist suggests the rule and 
the limit; “ Like as a father pitieth his own chil- p s .cm. is. 
drcn, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” Thus 
let us pity our children; and be careful to imitate, 
also, the holiness and authority, which is never remit¬ 
ted for an instant in the case of our heavenly Father, 
and never should be in ours. 

3. The third and most numerous class of mankind, 
as united in families, is treated by our apostle at 
greater length, as exposed to the most trying series 
of duties, especially at a period when servants were 
slaves, the property of their masters, bought and 
sold with their estates, and under the power of 
their owners even as to life and death; uneducated, 
unprotected, and generally unpitied.* 

22. Servants, obey in all Ihinys your masters according 
to the flesh, not with eye-service as men-jjleusers, but in sin¬ 
gleness of heart, fearing God. 

The command is again couched in universal terms; 
the exceptions being understood, as in the former 
cases. The words, however, according to the flesh , 
suggest a strong consolation to them, arising from 
the spiritual liberty of their Christian character, 
which nothing could impair. Their subjection to 
their masters was God’s appointment; a merely 

* There are supposed to have been sixty millions of slaves in 
the Roman empire. 
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temporary and external relation according to the 
flesh, and not extending to the mind or spirit. 

The apostle adds, in the parallel direction, “ with 
fear and tremblingand St. Peter, “ with all fear, 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
fro ward;” for a meek, respectful carriage even to 
the most perverse masters, was required of the Chris¬ 
tian converts, and was the way to honour the Gospel, 
and disarm their master's displeasure. 

The apostle adds, In singleness of heart, fearing 
God. “ With good will doing service, as to the 
Lord and not unto men.” These directions mark 
the motive and source of this respectful tenor of 
conduct, a single desire and aim to glorify Christ, a. 
fear of God as evidenced by it; a good-will and 
cheerfulness in obeying their masters, as thei’eby 
“ serving the Lord and not men.” Such are the 
deep-struck roots of obedience. Cautious against 
the most prevalent faults of the character of the 
slaves, which are, alas, too often those of nominally 
Christian servants also, are given, not with eye-service 
as men-pleascrs —to which are added by our apostle, 
Tit.n.9,10. in his Epistles to Titus and Timothy; “ not answer- 
—8. ing again“ not purloining, but shewing all good 
fidelity;” “ not despising their believing masters” 
when blessed with such, “ because they are brethren,”. 
nor following the “ questions and strifes of words’’ 
of those who would teach them otherwise. * 

If the deepest student of Christian morals were to 
endeavour to point out the especial dangers to which 
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servants are exposed,he could mention none so promi¬ 
nent as those named by our inspiredapostle. The expe¬ 
rience of all ages agrees upon these matters. Eye-ser¬ 
vants, who watch the absence of their master for indo¬ 
lence or negligence ; pert and froward servants, who 
answer disrespectfully when rebuked ; dishonest ser¬ 
vants, who, instead of guarding their master’s house, 
food, provisions, stores, gardens, furniture, property, 
“ with all good fidelity,” “ purloin” and give away to 
their companions whatever they can ; ill-instructed 
religious servants, who take liberties with their 
masters, if they are pious and devout persons; 
lastly, hypocritical and disputatious servants, who 
abuse the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and dote 
about abstruse questions, which they cannot under¬ 
stand, and which do not concern their practical 
duties; these are allowed by all to be the most un¬ 
profitable and disgraceful to the Gospel they profess, 
of all kinds of persons in stations of dependence. 

The apostle seems never to satisfy himself on the 
topics of encouragement he adduces to this neglected 
and numerous body; he says, 

28 And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men ; 

24. Knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the re¬ 
ward of the inheritance, for ye serve the Lord Christ. 

What a glorious recompense of reward is here 
promised ! Let them perform their duties with all 
their hearts, as serving, in fact, not their earthly 

G G 
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masters, but the Lord Christ; let them be assured 
that their obedience will honour Christ, and be ac¬ 
ceptable to him; let them give Christ the chief 
place in their service; let them be persuaded that 
the free and most gracious reward, not of merit, but 
of [inheritance,—a free gift, the fruit qf adoption 
into God’s family, will await them. What encou¬ 
ragements are here ! 


25. But he that doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong 
•which he hath done; and there is no respect of per¬ 
sons. 

This implies that grievous wrongs were commonly 
inflicted on the poor helpless slaves. It implies, 
also, that the Christian convert was still to persevere 
in his obedience; in his “ fear and trembling;” in 
his “ singleness of heart;” in “ his good-will,” and 
cheerfulness of submission ; in his avoiding the sins 
to which his position principally exposed him; in 
doing everything with all his heart and soul, “ as 
unto the Lord and not to men ;” and in looking for 
the blessed inheritance of heaven; and that in thus 
acting, he would have the consolation to remember, 
that as to the injustice done him, there was a day 
coming when whoever did wrong, however high his 
authority for this brief moment of life, would receive 
fvr the wrong which he did from that Almighty Lord 
and Judge of all, with whom there was no respect of 
persons. Before that impartial tribunal, the miscon¬ 
duct of the poor slave would not excuse the cruelty 
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and injustice of the master; nor the idolatry, wick¬ 
edness, and cruelty of the master exempt the sloth¬ 
ful, dishonest, and disobedient slave from punish¬ 
ment ; but “ every one would be judged according 
to his works.” 

Oh. iv. 1. Masters, give unto your servants that which is 
just and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in 
heaven. 

Or, as in the parallel Epistle, “ And ye, masters, 
do the same things unto them, forbearing threaten¬ 
ing ; knowing that your Master, also, is in heaven; 
neither is there respect of persons with him.” 

How admirable these injunctions, founded on the 
authority, dominion, and commands of the glorious 
and sovereign Lord of all! How precisely adapted 
to the dangers to which masters are most exposed 
in the performance of their duties to their inferiors! 
They are to give to their servants or slaves “ that 
which is just and equalthat measure of support 
and recompence for their labours which their con¬ 
tract with them or the natural laws of God required; 
that care of them in sickness; that provision in 
old age; that proportionate reward for extraordi¬ 
nary fidelity and exertions; in a word, all that con- 
_ siderate, reasonable, and affectionate attention, which 
they, in like circumstances, would wish their servants 
to render to them; “ forbearing threatening,” and 
remembering that they also had a Master in heaven ; 
and exercising, therefore, their authority with huma- 

o G 2 
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nity and gentleness, not only without inflicting 
rigorous punishments, as it was too common for 
masters to do, but also forbearing to menace and 
terrify their servants, or to express any haughty or 
excessive anger at them even when faulty. For 
though the law of man might give them great power, 
yet they were accountable to the great Lord and 
Master of all for their use of it; who would deal 
with men according to their conduct to their infe¬ 
riors as well as others ; and who expects his people 
to copy the example of his own divine mercy and 
lenity. 

The wisdom of the inspired apostle in these direc¬ 
tions is most observable. He enters not abstractedly 
upon the subject of slavery in the existing state of 
the world ; but requires implicit obedience from the 
servants to their masters; enjoining, at the same 
time, pn the masters equity and mildness, and not 
the absolute manumission of their slaves. The 
apostle left it to the gradual influence of Christianity 
to produce that change in the judgment of indivi¬ 
duals, of families, neighbourhoods, and nations, which 
would lead to the abolition of that monstrous evil. 
It was by working in this unobtrusive way,—in 
making good husbands, good wives, good children, 
good servants, good magistrates, good rulers, good 
sovereigns,—that Christianity was to produce its 
stupendous effects. Had the Gospel proclaimed 
open war with slavery as slavery, the outcry against 
i it on the part of the governments of the earth would 
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have been infinitely greater than it was, and rebellion 
amongst the slaves have been probably excited. 

It is the same as to forms of civil government. 
Christianity is the religion of peace; enjoins loyalty 
to the powers that be ; forbids all rebellion, sedition, 
and unlawful resistance to authority; and is content 
gradually to improve kings and governments by the 
progress of individual piety and truth—which it has 
been insensibly but surely doing from the time of its 
promulgation. 

How beneficial, then, is the holy religion of 
Christ! Add these relative duties to the tempers 
aud graces before enjoined on the new man, verses 
10—15 ; and both to the mortification of every vice 
which the apostle had previously required, verses 
5—9; and you have the most undeniable internal 
proofs of the excellency of the true religion. And 
when, in connexion with these morals, the redemp¬ 
tion of Christ is considered; his incarnation, his 
atonement, his mediation, the work of the Holy 
Spirit; the promises, the hopes, the joys of faith, 
and the anticipations of a future state of glory, you 
have a system as full of God as it is adapted to all 
the necessities of man ; as complete as it is simple 
and glorious; and which is only marred by the 
clumsy inventions of men, intermeddling with its 
doctrine or rules of duty. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 

PERSEVERANCE IN PRAYERr—SPIRITUAL WISDOM— 
CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 

Col. iv. 2—6. 


2. Continue in prayer and watch unto the name with 
thanksf/iviny. 


The third main division of our apostle’s discourse 
is closed. We enter now on the fourth and last, 
containing his conclusion of the whole Epistle. This 
consists of two parts, an exhortation to some special 
spiritual duties, and his usual salutations. 

Having briefly, but most pointedly, enforced 
the several offices of domestic life, our apostle, in 
concluding his Epistle, returns, in the verses we are 
about to consider, to some spiritual duties, general 
and particular, which he intermingles with references 
to the great mystery of Christ. 

1. These duties either relate to the temper of the 
Colossians’ minds, and their intercessions with God 
for him and the progress of the Gospel; and may 
be classed under the head of prayer, verses 2—4; 
-2, or else to their conversation with their brethren 
in the midst of the impending dangers, against 
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which it was the great object of his Epistle to warn 
them; and may be arranged under the head of 
wisdom. 

In the first of these verses, that relating to prayer, 
we shall have to notice the perseverance, the watch¬ 
fulness, and the thanksgiving, which St. Paul en¬ 
forces with respect to it. Perseverance in prayer is 
first enjoined ; for there is no duty so important and 
none so difficult. To pray in some way or other is 
easy; is essential, indeed, to any the least degree of 
divine life in the soul; but to continue and go on 
from day to day, under discouragements, under de¬ 
lays, under dark and gloomy events in providence ; 
to persevere, under all circumstances, in humble, 
fervent, unremitted supplications; to come to God 
in prayer as beggars imploring alms, as sinners im¬ 
ploring pardon, as children imploring a father's pity 
and help—this is difficult indeed. Nothing so 
arduous as to bring God and a man’s soul together, 
except that of keeping them together. 

Especially in the distracted state of the Colos- 
sians, with the divisions beginning to appear, with 
the Jewish and philosophizing teachers insinuating 
and imposing their errors about angel-mediation and 
human traditions, was it no easy thing to continue in 
prayer. 

Our Lord, in “ speaking a parable to this end, ^ uke Iviii ; 
that men should always pray and not faint;” and 
encouraging us to importunity by the success of the 
poor widow with the unjust and godless judge, [mints 
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out both our danger and remedy. Importunate 
prayer is the way to every blessing. It honours 
God, acknowledges our dependence upon him, keeps 
us humble, fearful, and spiritual; separates us from 
a worldly, low habit of mind; weans us from sin, 
unites all the workmen together in God’s building, 
animates us to the most active use of means, and 
enables us to wait in patience God's time of de¬ 
liverance. 

The exhortation has a reference probably to the 
domestic duties the apostle had been enforcing in 
the preceding verses. These could never be properly 
performed without constant supplies of grace, which 
could only be expected to flow into their souls by 
the constantly widening channels of prayer. Con¬ 
tinuance in this holy exercise would bring in God to 
their aid, however arduous the duties they had to 
perform. 

The direction also seems to intimate that those 
who live in families should often join in social 
prayer for God’s grace and assistance to strengthen 
them in carrying out the whole system of morals 
into the domestic circle, to pardon their numerous 
daily defects one towards another; and to draw 
closer those bands of love, forbearance, and active 
benevolence, which make “ men of one mind in a 
house.” 

Indeed, the command may have a bearing in the 
apostle’s mind on all the topics of his Epistle. Let 
them only continue in heartfelt prayer to the one 
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God and Father of all through the one only Media¬ 
tor and Redeemer, according to the glorious truths 
he had been opening 1 to them, and avoiding the ido¬ 
latrous and slavish impositions of the false teachers 
which he had condemned, and all would be well. 
God in his good time, after he had exercised their 
faith and patience, would help and deliver them, 
vindicate his injured truth, and restore the purity 
and peace of the church. 

In like manner, with regard to ourselves, dear 
brethren, in India, and throughout our Protestant 
church, let us continue in prayer ; and God 'will dis¬ 
perse the clouds of erroneous doctrine in his good 
time, and exalt and bless our humble and united 
efforts for his glory. 

But the apostle adds watchfulness to perseverance 
in prayer. Watch thereunto ; as a sentinel suspect¬ 
ing the approach of an enemy; as a watchman 
guarding the city during the darkness of the night; 
as a physician attending all the symptoms of a dis¬ 
ease; as the keeper of a prison watching an insi¬ 
dious and treacherous criminal. Our hearts need all 
this care; spiritual enemies are near; the darkness 
of the soul exposes it to danger; the disease of sin 
requires a watchful treatment; and the unparalleled 
deceitfulness of the affections can never safely be 
trusted for a moment. 

No;, we must watch before prayer in order to 
dismiss the world from our thoughts, to gather up 
our minds in God, and to implore the Holy Spirit’s 
help. We must watch during prayer; to guard 
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against distraction, against the incursions of evil 
thoughts, against wanderings of mind, and decay of 
fervour in our supplications. We must watch after 
prayer, in order that we may act consistently with 
what we have been imploring of Almighty God, 
wait his time for answering us, and not lose the 
visitations of grace; for with God are the moments 
of life, of mercy, of enlargement, and of gracious 
consolation.* 

Thanksgiving closes the duties accompanying 
prayer. For such is our hardness of heart, that we 
are ready enough to complain, to fret, to murmur; 
but too frequently backward to thanksgiving. We 
forget that we merit our chastisements ; but do not 
merit the removal of them, nor the support under 
them, nor the various alleviations mingled with them. 
Sinners such as we, are, therefore, never without 
abundant causes of thanksgiving, whilst we have our 
God and Father, our Saviour and Redeemer, our 
Comforter and Sanctifier ; whilst we have the Bible 
and the promises, the sabbaths and the sacraments, 
and access to God in prayer; whilst we call to mind 
how we were graciously “ translated from the power 
of darkness into the kingdom of God's dear Son,” 
and how we have been borne with, and carried on, 
and delivered from time to time since. Gratitude 
opens the hand of God to give, and the heart of the 
suppliant to receive aright. To be thankful for past 
blessings and for present benefits and comforts, is 
the way to obtain fresh ones. 

* Quesnei in loc. 
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3. Withal praying also for us, that God would open 
unto us a door of utterance to speak the mystery of Christ . 
for which I am also in bonds. 

4. That I may make it manifest us I ought to speak. 


Thus the greatest of the messengers of Christ, the 
bold and intrepid “ apostle of the Gentiles,” implores 
the intercessions of his humble converts at Colosse, 
and seems conscious of the difficulty of making ma¬ 
nifest the unspeakably glorious mystery of the Gospel 
in the manner he desired. How earnest his en¬ 
treaties to them; how sensible of his need; how 


oppressed his mind appears with the immense weight 

of the mystery of Christ! 

Thus he speaks in other epistles also. The 

parallel language in that to the Ephesians closely 

resembles that now before us. “Praying”—“ for Eph. vi. is 

— 20 

me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I 
may open my mouth boldly, to make known the 
mystery of the Gospel, for which I am an ambas¬ 
sador in bonds; that therein I may speak boldly, as 
I ought to speak.” 

And so to the Romans, “ Now I beseech you, Rom.xv.30. 
brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the 


love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in 
your prayers to God for me.” And to the Philip- 
pians, “ For I know that this shall turn to my sal- Phii. i. i«. 
vation through your prayers, and the supply of the 
Spirit, of Jesus Christ.” And to the Thessalonians, 

“ Finally, brethren, pray for us, that the word of the 2 Thoa. i». 
Lord may have free course and be glorified, even as 
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it is with you ; and that we may be delivered from 
unreasonable and wicked men.” 

It is well observed by Dr. Whitby, that this apos¬ 
tle, who thus passionately writes to the Christian 
converts desiring their prayers to God for him, never 
once intimates the duty or possibility of prayers 
being addressed to the dead. He never makes any 
such prayers himself, nor directs others to do so. 
He never once prays to the Virgin, or angels, or de¬ 
parted saints. This is an evidence that he approved 
not of such prayers. And the argument is the 
stronger, because the omission is found in this very 
Epistle before us, where he had been condemning 
with such a fearful denunciation, the worship of 
angels, and where the proper limitations of the invo¬ 
cation of them, if lawful at all, would assuredly have 
been found. To argue with the Papists, that be¬ 
cause St. Paul entreated the Colossians to intercede 
for him, we may pray to saints departed, is just as 
absurd as to say that because St. Paul wrote this 
Epistle to the Colossians, he might have written, 
and we might write letters to the dead.* These 
Colossians were living when St. Paul addressed 
them; he had constant intercourse with them; he 
wrote to them, and they answered; he knew that 
his words would reach them, and he expected theirs 
in return. He therefore commends himself to their 
prayers as brethren with whom he had, by the pro¬ 
vidence of God, mutual communication and bonds 


* Dailld in loc. 
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of duty. But of course all this communication, as 
well as every duty of social life, was broken oft' at 
death. 

There are three points to be noticed in the verses 
before us : the mystery of the Gospel; the door of 
utterance in connexion with it; and the full procla¬ 
mation of the word of God which the apostle wished 
to make. 

The mystery of Christ is a summary of all the doc¬ 
trine of the Epistle, and indeed of the whole Bible. 

It contains the mystery of Christ incarnate; Christ 
dying upon the cross; Christ preached to the Gen¬ 
tiles ; Christ inhabiting the heart of his faithful 
people. 

Christ incarnate is a mystery. “ Great is the j Tim. 
mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the flesh.” 

For “ the Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst 
us that Word w’hicli was “ in the beginning with 
God and was God;*’ that Word who is “ the image 
of the invisible God, by whom were all things 
created visible and invisible.” This is a mystery, 
indeed, a secret of which man could have no infor¬ 
mation but by revelation, and which, when revealed 
as to the fact, remains an incomprehensible mystery 
as to the mode and details of its existence. 

For what is so inconceivable as God made man; 
the Almighty Creator, a creature; the eternal God, 
an infant of days; he who “ was in the form of God Phil, a 
and thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
making himself of no reputation, and taking upon 
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him the form of a servant, and being made in the 
likeness of men.” 

Christ dying a sacrifice upon the cross is a further 
step in this prodigious mystery; that the eternal 
Son of God should have made “ peace through the 
blood of his crossthat he should have “ reconciled 
us to God in the body of his flesh through death 
that we should have “ redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins.” What a mystery this ! 
Who can understand the depth of the riches of the 
Kom.iii.28. love of God in thus “ setting forth his righteousness, 
that he might be just and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus.” 

The mystery of Christ “ preached to the Gen¬ 
tiles” is the third step in this infinite series of won¬ 
ders. It was to this that the apostle is especially 
adverting in the text. It was for this he was cast 
into prison, and hurried to Rome. It was of this he 
was “ made a minister, according to the dispensation 
of God which is given to me for you,” (thus he ad¬ 
dresses our Colossians,) “ to fulfil the word of God; 
even the mystery which hath been hid for ages and 
generations, but now is made manifest to his saints, 
to whom God would make known what is the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, 
which is Christ in you the hope of glory.” 

And this admission of the Gentiles of all nations 
without circumcision, without descent from Abra¬ 
ham, without the Levitical priesthood, without the 
temple, without the sacrifices of bulls and of goats, 
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and without the ceremonial law; struck with con¬ 
sternation the mind of the Jew, disturbed his notions 
of superiority, laid waste his favourite enclosure, and 
swept away the fond distinctions between the “ Greek 
and the Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, bar¬ 
barian, Scythian, bond, and free; and left Christ as 
all and in all.” 

Yet on this everything depended; all the grace, 
all the efficacy of redemption. It was therefore 
that the apostle contended so earnestly against the 
Galatians, who corrupted by a reliance on circum¬ 
cision the doctrine of justification ; and against our 
Colossians, who by “ angel-worship and neglect of 
the body” corrupted the doctrine of Christ’s solo 
and most adequate mediation. 

The concluding step follows; the mystery of 
Christ dwelling in the hearts of his people as “ the 
hope of glorytheir “ rising with Christtheir 
having their “ affections set on things above where 
he was sitting as Mediator at the right-hand of 
Godtheir being “ dead to the law” and a worldly, 
earthly religion, and having “ their life hid with 
Christ in Godand their waiting in humble hope, 
“ when he shall appear, to appear with him in 
glory.” 

But we must consider the door of utterance con¬ 
nected with this mystery, in the next place. Withal 
praying also for us, that God would open unto us a 
door of utterance, to speak the mystery of Christ, for 
which I am also in bonds. So he speaks elsewhere. 
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1 Cor. xvi. “ A great and effectual door is opened unto me, and 

2 Cor.ii. 12. there are many adversaries.” This was to the Co¬ 

rinthians. Again, to the same church, in his second 
Epistle. “ When I came to Troas to preach Christ’s 
Gospel, a door was opened unto me of the Lord.” 
In like manner, our blessed Lord, in his Epistle to 
the church of Philadelphia, “ Behold, I have set be¬ 
fore thee an open door, and no man can shut it.” 

This door of utterance includes God’s giving scope 
to the preaching of the Gospel by removing external 
hindrances; his granting to ministers by his Spirit 
suitable gifts and graces for discharging their office ; 
and his vouchsafing by the same Spirit efficacy to 
their word that it may enter the hearts of the 
hearers.* 

The door of utterance was closed and barred, as it 
were, upon the apostle by his imprisonment. It 
had previously remained open for a series of years. 
Bom. xv.i 9 . so that from “ Jerusalem and round about unto 
Illyricum, he had fully preached the Gospel of God.” 

But by his imprisonment now for four years the 
Eph. vi. so. door in providence had been shut. He was “an 
ambassador in bonds.” 

Thus, in every age of the church, the door is at 
times shut to the dissemination of the Gospel by the 
obstacles which the world and Satan raise; by the 
persecution and imprisonment or banishment of the 
faithful missionary or minister; by strong prejudices 
excited in men’s minds, as in India many years 


* Dav. in loc. 
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since,so that they will allow no opening for the diffu¬ 
sion of the Gospel; by a prevalent spirit of infi¬ 
delity, scepticism, and scorn, as during the first 
French revolution; by a failure of means in religious 
societies; by heresies and tendencies to popery for 
a time prevailing; and by the rapid deaths of emi¬ 
nent missionaries, ministers, and bishops of the 
church. 

Then again the door is opened from time to time 
by the mercy of God ; as when Paul was liberated 
from prison and allowed again to prosecute for a few 
years his evangelical labours; as, in other ages and 
places, when persecutions cease, and the civil magis¬ 
trate establishes and protects the true religion; when 
the heathen and Mahommedan nations are placed 
under the sway, or brought into contact with, Pro¬ 
testant Christian powers, as India and China, at this 
time; when heresies and leanings towards popery 
are checked; when faithful men are raised up, qua¬ 
lified, and placed in important situations of service; 
when translations of the Scriptures are made and 
widely diffused; when kings and princes are touched 
with grace, and take an active interest in the spread 
of the Gospel, as Frederick the Wise of Saxony, at 
the blessed period of the Reformation; when 
bisliopricks are planted in the colonial possessions 
of Christian nations; when Jerusalem is opened 
to Christ; and when a spirit of inquiry, like that 
among the noble Beraeans, is excited, to “ search the 
Scriptures daily to see whether the things” brought 

H H 
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to their knowledge “ are indeed so.” What a vast 
field for intercessory prayer is here presented ! Well 
may the apostle say, “ Continue in prayer; withal 
praying for us also. 

The full proclamation of the word of Christ is 
now to be noticed as the object nearest the apostle’s 
heart. He was anxious for a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of Christ, that he might make it ma¬ 
nifest as he ought to speak; or, as in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, “ That I may open my mouth boldly, 
to make known the mystery of the Gospel, that 
therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak.” 

Observe the disinterestedness of the great apos¬ 
tle; lie thinks nothing of his imprisonment in itself; 
lie thinks nothing of deliverance and liberty as affect¬ 
ing his personal comfort; it is only that he may 
speak boldly the mystery of the Gospel that he be¬ 
seeches the Colossians to pray for him,—this is his 
object, this his aim, this liis entreaty. This implies 
the great importance which he attached to the 
preaching of this glorious mystery of Christ. The 
preaching of the Word is despised by the Romish 
apostacy, and by those who favour it. The depre¬ 
ciation of this grand instrument in the salvation of 
souls as clearly marks our Tract divines, and brands 
them with a leaning towards Rome, as their super¬ 
cession of the Bible by tradition, and their encou- 
ragement of celibacy, and their apologies for .the in¬ 
vocation of saints, and their general favour of 
Rome and Romish ways,—all based upon the Tri- 
8 
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dentine absorption of justification by inherent 
grace. 

But the living voice of the faithful minister is 
just as important for the awakening and the edifying 
of souls, as the public jirayers and sacraments are 
for the celebration of divine worship, and the pro¬ 
fession of the honour of Christ before men. 

But the apostle’s language adverts also to his 
making this mystery manifest , as he ought to speak ; 
and to his “ opening his mouth boldly” in doing so. 
There is a tame and perfunctory manner of preach¬ 
ing the Gospel,—heartless, feeble, general, cold,— 
which assures the hearers that the minister neither 
understands the mystery of Christ, nor feels ade¬ 
quately its dignity and importance. This is not to 
make the mystery of Christ manifest. 

To make known the Gospel in a clear, plain, and 
forcible manner; to open the mouth boldly; to 
speak as he ought to speak ; to make manifest and 
patent to all the world the grandeur and infinite 
majesty of truth ; to preach as those who understand 
and feel the importance of the revelation committed 
to them; to speak as those that must give account 
of God, to take all the pains possible in preparing 
for this duty, to care nothing for the reproaches and 
revilings of those who would intimidate or silence 
them,—this is the apostolic method. 

Boldness and intrepidity are most especially re¬ 
quired. Nothing throughout the Bible is more in¬ 
sisted on than the courage and firmness of the 

h H 2 
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minister, his “ setting his face like a flint,” his being 
“ as an iron pillar and a brazen wall,” amidst an un¬ 
godly world. This is the temper which honours 
God, and which God will bless. 

Not the boldness, indeed, of heat or fanaticism— 
not the rashness and rudeness of self-conceit—not 
the recklessness of anger or party-spirit—but the 
voice and holy boldness which appeared in our Lord 
and his apostles, and which was accompanied with 
all the consideration and tenderness, and all the pru¬ 
dence and discretion which rendered their testimony 
of tenfold force. 

The particular design of a standing ministry is 
this clear, transparent, distinctive manifestation of 
the mystery of Christ to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God. It is of little use that the door of 
utterance is opened, if there be no utterance follow¬ 
ing upon it, no manifestation of Christ; if the 
minister is obscure, unintelligible to the common 
people, and always dwelling on subordinate topics. 
“ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creaturethis is the grand commission. 

We see the apostle, after detailing the duties of 
domestic life, returns again to the main subject of 
his Epistle, the mystery of Christ. In all this he 
had an eye no doubt to the errors and practices of 
the false teachers at Colosse. They concealed the 
truth; they were partial in their doctrinethey 
foisted in the worship of angels, they pressed human 
traditions and an unnatural neglect of the body; 
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there was no room left for the bold manifestation of 
Christ; they did not speak of it, “ as they ought to 
speak.” Thus the glory of Christ’s mediation was 
darkened, and the holy fruits which cau only be 
found where that mediation is duly extolled, withered 
away. 

It has been my humble aim, I trust, for the last 
six years and more, in India, not to be wanting in 
this great duty of boldness in proclaiming the full 
mystery of Christ, and in guarding my reverend 
brethren and their flocks against the tendencies of 
the popish and semi-popish errors so widely diffused. 

Many, no doubt, have thought that I have been 
too active in this matter. Quiet and timid and 
pious souls, from a natural and just dread of contro¬ 
versies, and from not seeing in their own circle the 
gigantic magnitude of the evil, have not been able 
to judge correctly of a bishop’s duty in such a 
country as India. May God enable me still to stand 
in the gap with an undaunted mind ! 

But with this primary duty of boldness, the 
apostle teaches us to unite wisdom and grace in our 
temper and converse. 

5. Walk in wisdom towards them that are without, re¬ 
deeming the time. 

6. Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that ye may know how to answer every man. 

• 

These verses embrace the other class of spiritual 
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duties on which the apostle insists, and which may 
be ranged under the head of wisdom and prudence ; 
for the redemption of time, the salt of conversation, 
and the faculty of answering objectors, are only the 
details of wisdom. 

They must walk in wisdom towards them that are 
without, either entirely, as the heathen and Moham¬ 
medan, or spiritually without by carelessness, igno¬ 
rance, infidelity, or dislike of the Gospel. Towards 
such we must “ walk circumspectly, not as fools, but 
as wise ; redeeming,” and buying up “ the time, be¬ 
cause the days are evil.” We must “ not cast our 
pearls before swine,” as our Lord speaks; “ lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and 
rend us.” We must “ become all things to all men, 
that by all means we may gain some.” We must 
especially avoid, so far as we can with a good con¬ 
science, occasions of personal irritation. We must 
watch our opportunities. We must redeem and 
purchase up, at the price of wisdom and graciousness 
of converse, the valuable commodity of times for 
doing good. 

We must add, also, the salt of grace to our 
speech ; so that every man may be answered pru¬ 
dently, with sagacity, acuteness, promptitude, pro¬ 
priety—not with what was called the salt of attic 
wit, consisting of sharp replies, flashes of genius and 
coruscations of brilliancy, which often degenerate 
into ridicule, sarcasm, scepticism, and pride of un- 
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derstanding; but with the reasonable and agreeable 
condiment of grace, kindness, courtesy; rendering 
our instruction useful and acceptable to “ every one 
who asks us a reason of the hope that is in us, with 
meekness and fear.” 

What a charge, then, is the Christian ministry ! 
“ Who can be sufficient for these things ?” Where 
shall we find the boldness, and yet the wisdom; 
where the dignity, and yet the graciousness ; where 
the integrity which may please God, and yet the 
kindness and unction which may conciliate men ? 

To God, our Saviour, our Mediator, our Master, 
we must look up, that by his Holy Spirit we may 
have grace thus to “ fulfil the ministry we have re¬ 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
grace of God.” 
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LECTURE XXXIII. 

APOSTOLIC SYMPATHY AND SALUTATIONS. 
Col. iv. 7—13. 

The second part of our apostle’s conclusion of his 
Epistle is now to be considered, containing his usual 
salutations. These are more copious than in any 
other, except that to the Romans; and probably 
with the view of conciliating the minds of the Colos- 
sians by the affection and tenderness which they 
breathed. 

Christianity builds her morals on truth, and then 
recommends them by tenderness and sympathy. 
Ths operations of grace and an entire dependence 
on those operations do not supersede in the way of 
means the mutual aids of brethren towards each 
other, the feelings of gratitude to the helpers God 
has raised up for us, and the warm language of affec¬ 
tion and love towards them. These are as “ the 
bands and joints,” as the apostle speaks, “ by which 
the body having nourishment ministered and knit 
together, increaseth with the increase of God.” 
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Every commendation and salutation, moreover, of 
our apostle, as we shall see, is appropriate, and lias 
a bearing on the state of the Colossian church, and 
the errors against which he wished to guard them. 
The humility of the blessed apostle’s mind throughout, 
is also apparent, as we noticed in our second lecture, 
in associating all around him in his labours, saluting 
every one with a grateful mind who was a helper to 
him, and intermixing praises, in all lowliness and 
meekness, with his exhortations, as his full heart 
judged best. 

We shall find he begins with noticing the persons 
who conveyed the Epistle. He then mentions 
some particular friends from the circumcision. 
Epaphras is commended, in the next place, at some 
length. And Luke and Demas briefly. After this, 
he sends his salutation to the Laodicean brethren, 
and directs his Epistle to be read amongst them. 
Then he conveys a message to Archippus : and lastly, 
adds in his own hand, as usual, an attestation to the 
whole Epistle. 

7. All my state shall Tychieus declare unto you, who 
is a beloved brother , and a faithful minister and fellow- 
servant in the Lord: 

8. Whom I have sent unto you for the same purpose, 
that he might know your state, and comfort your hearts ; 

9 With Onesimus, a faithful and beloved brother, who 
is one'of you. They shall make known unto you all things 
which are done here. 
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Kph. vi. 
2A 


1 These. 
1 — 5 . 


Tychicus and Onesimus were sent by the impri¬ 
soned apostle to bear his letter to the Colossian 
church. Though he was himself in chains and in 
danger of his life, he thinks nothing of himself, but 
only of their welfare. His body is shut up, but his 
mind is still at liberty, and cares for all the churches. 
“ The word of God,” as he elsewhere speaks, “ is not 
bound.” 

Tychicus is mentioned in a manner similar to 
2b this in the parallel Epistle. “ But that ye may 
know my affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord, shall 
make known to you all things; whom I have sent 
unto you for the same purpose, that ye might know 
our affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts.” 

In like manner, he speaks to the Thessalonians 
>»• concerning another of his brethren: “ Wherefore, 
when we could no longer forbear, we thought it 
good to be left at Athens alone; and sent Timo- 
theus,” “ to establish you,” “ lest by some means the 
tempter have tempted you, and our labour be in 
vain.” 

Such is the wisdom of our apostle in the circum¬ 
stances of peril in which the Colossians were. Epa- 
phras, indeed, was a fellow-prisoner, and compelled 
to remain with him; but he dispatches two of his 
pious helpers instantly, in order to bear his Epistle 
to them, informing them more in detail of every¬ 
thing relating to his imprisonment and the progress 
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of the Gospel, and to console and encourage them 
under the sorrows and disturbances occasioned by 
the false teachers. 

Theophylaet says that the apostle left details to 
be communicated by these messengers, that his 
Epistle might not be too long; that the letter- 
bearers might have something to relate, and be thus 
held in higher esteem; that he might show his con¬ 
fidence in them; anil that be might convey some 
messages by them not so proper to be committed to 
writing.* 

Mutual communication is very consoling and 
beneficial. We are social creatures, and are to 
sympathize with each other, and hold up each other’s 
hands. The greatest of the apostles, when propa¬ 
gating the Gospel under the miraculous inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, yet considers this intercommunity 
of tidings necessary to the edification of the churches. 
He wishes all the particulars of his own circum¬ 
stances to be known to the Colossians, and to re¬ 
ceive himself all the details of theirs. Some time 
had elapsed since Epaphras had come to him with 
the account of the Judaizing and philosophizing 
zealots who were sowing their fatal errors at Colosse ; 
he wishes, therefore, to learn afresh by means of the 
brethren who conveyed his Epistle to them, the pre¬ 
sent position of their affairs. He was anxious, also, 
to contort their hearts under the perplexities, and 
doubt, and fears, which the false teachers would 


* Apud Blomf. in loc. 
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occasion, by sending two of his companions and 
helpers to them, who w r ould inform them of the 
apostle’s constancy, undaunted mind, and de¬ 
cided condemnation of the incipient corruptions 
arising amongst them ; and who would encourage 
them to “ stand fast in the faith,’’ and not be moved 
away from the simplicity of the Gospel and the sole 
and all-sufficient mediation of the Lord Christ. 

The description which the apostle gives of the 
two messengers is instructive; Tychicus, he speaks 
of as a beloved brother and faithful minister andfellow- 
servant in the Lord. For the apostle unites all his 
helpers with him in love and honour. Far from 
taking advantage either of his authority as an apostle 
or his immediate inspiration, or his sufferings, he 
humbles himself before the least of his brethren, 
exalts their faithful labours, and associates them 
with his own. 

Onesimus is, also, commended as a faithful and 
beloved brother. He was by birth or descent of 
Phrygia, probably of the very city of Colosse; and if 
he be the same person as the apostle mentions in his 
Epistle to Philemon, which we have every reason to 
think, his history is peculiarly affecting. That most 
touching letter was written at the same time with 
those to Philippi, Ephesus, and Colosse, and Phile¬ 
mon is generally supposed to have been an inha¬ 
bitant of Colosse, and to have received the Epistle 
addressed to him by the hands of Onesimus. If this 
be so, how conspicuous was the grace of God in his 
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conversion! A fugitive slave, and perhaps a dis¬ 
honest one, flies to Rome. He there meets with 
the blessed apostle, and hears and believes the 
Gospel of Christ. The apostle says he had “ be¬ 
gotten him in his bonds.” He sends him back im¬ 
mediately to his master with the letter to which we 
have referred. Philemon no doubt joyfully complied 
with the aged apostle’s request, and restored him to 
his favour. Onesimus is now described as a faithful 
and beloved brother; and having been doubtless set 
at liberty, also, by his master, he discharged the 
commission which St. Paul entrusted to him, and 
became afterwards, as is generally thought, a minister 
of Christ. 

Such is the transforming grace of the Gospel— 
such its powers in changing and renewing the heart 
—such its efficacy in obliterating all former dis¬ 
tinctions and degradations, and elevating a poor 
slave to the dignity of a beloved brother of the 
greatest of the apostles. We have reason to think 
that Onesimus was not the only instance of such 
very peculiar transformation. The apostle alludes, 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians, to the former vices 
of the converts there, when he says, “ Let him that Eph.iv. 28 . 
stole, steal no more, but rather let him labour.” Aud 
.to the Corinthians, after enumerating “ Thieves, ic° rvii - 9 
extortioners, idolaters,” and others of the vilest cha- 
t racter, -he distinctly says, “ And such were some of 
you; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified.” 

0 blessed and almighty power of the grace of 
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Christ! Not only the wise and learned and self- 
righteous Pharisee and freeman like Paul, but the 
profligate, the dishonest, the despised slave like 
Onesimus, is made “ a new creature,” and exalted to 
“ the fellowship of the saints.” 

10. Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and 
Marcus, sister's son to Barnabas, (touching whom ye re¬ 
ceived commandments : if he come unto you, receive him ;) 

11. And Jesus, which is called Justus, who are of the 
circumcision. These only are my fellow-workers unto the 
kinydom of God, which have been a comfort unto me. 

Aristarchus was a Jew, though born in Thessa- 
lonica. He was hurried with Gaius into the theatre 
at Ephesus, by Demetrius and his craftsmen, and he 
accompanied St. Paul from Greece to Jerusalem 
with the collections for the saints. When Paul was 
imprisoned in Judea, he abode with him; and when 
be went into Italy, he also went, and remained with 
him there during his confinement; till at length he 
became, as it appears, obnoxious to the magistrates, 
and was cast into prison. 

Marcus , sister's son to Barnabas, or John Mark, as 
he is elsewhere called, had been the occasion of a 
contention between Paul and Barnabas, which led to 
their separating from each other, and following dif¬ 
ferent scenes of labour. It appears that Mark had, 
from cowardice or some other motive, departed from 
them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to 
the work. Upon this, when his kinsman Barnabas de- 
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termined, from affection to him as his uncle, to take 
him with them, notwithstanding his timid and selfish 
behaviour, Paul thought it not good thus to distin¬ 
guish a young and unstable disciple. 

It should seem, also, that St. Paul had given some 
injunctions to the Colossians —touching whom ye re¬ 
ceived commandment —not to receive John Mark as a 
minister. Now, however, it appears that the young 
man had returned to a right spirit, and had been re¬ 
stored to the apostle’s confidence; so that he re¬ 
verses his former directions, and bids them to receive 
him. 

Such is the tenderness and yet the fidelity of the 
apostle; he will not encourage indolence and 
cowardice, on the one hand, nor will he refuse, on 
the other, to receive back a penitent when beginning 
to return to a sense of his duty. Probably the apos¬ 
tle's displeasure, some ten or twelve years before, 
had weighed upon his mind, and with Barnabas’ 
prayers and example had brought him to a right 
view of his misconduct. 

We must not despair of young ministers if they 
fall off from the spirit and full work of the minister 
of the Gospel for a time; God may bring them 
back; and we must then rejoice to remove any 
. marks of displeasure which we may have been com¬ 
pelled to inflict upon them. 

St. Paul’s third choice helper from the circum¬ 
cision was Jesus, who was called, possibly by the 
Romans on account of his conspicuous integrity, 


30 
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rtiii. i. 

‘ 25 . 


Justus. The apostle adds, that these three were 
the only fellow-workers of the circumcision unto 
the kingdom of God which had been a comfort unto 
him ; whereas the rest of the Jewish converts had 
been a grief and hindrance unto him, by either 
favouring openly the Platonists and Pythagoreans, 
and following the false philosophy of these leaders, 
or by being shaken in mind and too much inclined 
to listen to their enticing words. We learn from 
the Epistle sent to Philippi at the same time from 
t, his prison at Rome with this to Colosse, that “ some 
preached Christ” in that church “ of envy and strife, 
supposing to add affliction to his bonds.” So few 
were there at Rome among the Jewish converts— 
three only—who were a comfort unto him, by cor¬ 
dially uniting with him in preaching the kingdom of 
God among the Gentiles, and by consoling him 
under his bonds, by their animating converse, hearty 
counsel, and zealous concurrence and assistance in all 
his designs. The rest were either preaching Christ 
of corftention, or negligent altogether of the apostle’s 
sacred cause. 

Often are the greatest ministers almost deserted 
and left alone, by timid and time-serving Christians 
in moments of emergency and peril. The few 
faithful souls, therefore, are the more to be com- 

c 

mended and loved* 

* The Protestant commentators here most justly ask if , 
Peter were then at Rome, and continued there twenty-five years 
as its first bishop, as the Romish writers pretend; how comes it 
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12. Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant of Christ, 
saluteth you, always labouring fervently for you in prayers, 
that ye may stand perfect and complete in all the will of 
God. 

13. For 1 bear him record, that he hath a great zeal for 
you, and them that are in Laodicea, and them in Hiera- 
polis. 

The apostle, having mentioned the beard’s of his 
epistle, and his three choice friends of the circum¬ 
cision, dwells now on the character of Epaphras, 
who, like Onesimus, was their fellow-countryman, 
and who had probably come to St. Paul with the 
first tidings of the errors creeping into the Colossian 
church, as we have already stated. 

The apostle had mentioned him with peculiar 
commendation in his first chapter, “ As ye also 
learned of Epaphras, our dear fellow-servant, who is 
for you a faithful minister of Christ; who also t de¬ 
clared unto us your love in the Spirit.” He now 


to pass that the apostle does not mention him amongst his 
friends of the circumcision ? though Peter had addressed so ad¬ 
mirable an epistle to the churches four years or so before, and 
was thoroughly reconciled to St. Paul as “ his beloved brother” 2 Pet. iii. 
writing with the divine “ wisdom given unto him as his 15 ' 
second epistle shows. This negative inference is absolutely con¬ 
clusive, for the apostle says of Aristarchus, Marcus and Justus, 
these only are my fellow-workers Unto the kingdom of God and 
he distinctly declares that they were of the circumcision. 

Suchds popery. Most of its peculiar facts, as well as doc¬ 
trines and practices, are interlarded with mere fables and tra¬ 
ditions. 

I I 
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again expresses his full confidence in him, and testi¬ 
fies to his zeal and prayers for the three adjoining 
cities where the false teachers were at work. 

It should rather'seem from this, that insinuations 
had been thrown out by these seducers against his 
fidelity, full knowledge and information respecting 
the Gospel, and real love for the flocks—for nothing 
is more common with enthusiasts and heretics, than 
to attempt to sap the affections of Christians to¬ 
wards their faithful pastors. Thus they begin ; then 
error is soon listened to with acquiescence. 

The apostle having called him a servant of Christ, 
informs them, that, whatever they may have heard 
to his prejudice, he was in fact always labouring fer¬ 
vently in prayers for them , that they might stand per¬ 
fect and complete in all the will of God. How affect¬ 
ing is the circumstance that Epaphras, who had 
brought to St. Paul the accounts of the disorders at 
Colosse, should be described as thus labouring, striv¬ 
ing, persevering, in prayer for them ! 

It is thus the faithful pastor is distinguished. His 
reproofs are not connected with any personal feel¬ 
ings. He must indeed resist fundamental errors. 
He must report to his fathers and superiors in the 
church the progress of such errors. He must con¬ 
sult them as to the remedies to be applied. But 
all this flows from love, which appears from his 
labouring at the same time fervently for tlf,em in 
prayers to the God of all grace, by whom alone 
truth can be enthroned in the heart, who alone 
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can give success to the labours of ministers, and 
whose Holy Spirit is the grand and primary teacher 
—that they may stand perfect and complete in all the 
will of God. 

This had respect, in the case of the Colossians, to 
the errors of the Judaizing, Platonizing, Pythago- 
rizing doctors. These were insinuating that the 
converts could not be perfect and complete without 
the addition of angel mediators, prayers to saints, 
and invocation of the more eminent departed ser¬ 
vants of God—and that abstinences, and traditions, 
and celibacy, and neglect of the body, were neces¬ 
sary to raise them to the greatest heights of holi¬ 
ness. 

In opposition to this, the apostle had already 
prayed for them that they might “ be filled with 
a knowledge of God’s willand that they might 
“ come to all the riches of the full assurance of 
understanding to the acknowledgment of the mystery 
of God and the Father and of Christ.” And he now 
testifies that Epaphras, their countryman, the ser¬ 
vant of Christ, their beloved and faithful minister, 
who brought him tidings of their general sted fast¬ 
ness in the faith, and their love in the Spirit to him 
and to one another, was always labouring fervently in 
his prayers, that they might not only be perfect and 
complete, but stand firm as such on the field of 
battle, as triumphant conquerors, boldly and un¬ 
dauntedly, after repelling all their foes. So the 
apostle to the Ephesians exhorts them to “ with- 

n 2 
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stand in the evil dayj and having done all, to stand 
as conquerors on the field.” This implies that Epa- 
phras himself was fully informed as to the real 
nature of the Gospel. 

This is what we should aim at, to stand trium¬ 
phantly perfect and complete in all the will of God, as 
to fundamental truth. As Christ was a divine and 
all-perfect Saviour, as he was “ the image of the invi¬ 
sible God,” as he had “ in him all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily,” as he was “ by the blood of his 
cross reconciling all things unto himself;” so let us 
stand exclusively relying on him; let us make him 
our “ hope of glory ;” let us trust him as our “ All 
and in all.” Let us dread nothing so much as 
“ not holding him as the head and let us account 
ourselves truly and fully complete in him as to all the 
parts of salvation. Thus shall we be wanting in no 
fundamental truths of the will of God revealed for 
our pardon, sanctification, guidance, and consola¬ 
tion. 

The apostle adds, that he bears him record that he 
had a great zeal for the Colossians and them that were 
in Laodicea and them in Hierapolis. This was in 
order to conciliate their regard and confidence still 
more towards Epaphras, when he should return to 
them (for now, as he tells Philemon, he was his 
fellow-prisoner at Rome). The three contiguous 
churches had been probably planted at the same time 
by Epaphras; had before their conversion been 
tainted with the same doctrines and usages of Plato 
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and Pythagoras, and were now endangered by the 
same Jewish zealots building on the dreams of a 
vain philosophy, and uniting with them the cere¬ 
monies of Moses and the abstinences and traditions 
of men. 

The warm and holy zeal of Epapliras was kindled 
and overflowing, as it were, in the view of these 
dailgers, and he was labouring night and day in his 
prayers for their establishment in the simplicity of 
Christ. 

Here, then, let us pause. May God grant to all 
his ministers the humility and tenderness of St. 
Paul towards his fellow-labourers in the Gospel ! 
May God grant us many such a Tychieus and 
Onesimus in all our churches and missions, who may 
become faithful ministers, whatever their previous 
character may have been. May such as John Mark 
once was, return to their first fidelity; and those 
who resemble Aristarchus and Justus, be “ a com¬ 
fort to us,” amidst the timidity of too many in 
critical times ! And may many such as the faithful 
Epaphras labour fervently for us, that we may stand 
perfect and complete in all the will of God. 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 

LUKE AND DEMAS—THE LAODICEAN BRETHREN— 
NYMPIIAS—CHARGE CONCERNING THIS EPISTLE, 
AND ONE FROM LAODICEA — MESSAGE TO AR- 
CIIIPPUS—THE APOSTLE’S CONCLUDING SALUTA¬ 
TION. 


Col. iv. 14—18. 

We have considered our apostle’s affectionate 
notice of the hearers of his epistle, and of his three 
fellow-helpers from the circumcision; and also his 
high commendation of Epaphras. 

We proceed next to his brief mention of Luke 
and Demas. 

14. Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, greet you. 

This Luke is generally considered to be the same 
as the evangelist, and companion of St. Paul in his 
travels, mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. He 
had accompanied him to Judea, and abode with him 
during the two years of his imprisonment at Jeru¬ 
salem and Caesarea, and was no doubt present at his 
trial before Festus and Felix. When Paul was 
sent a prisoner to. Italy, Luke still attended him; 
and at the apostle’s second and final imprisonment 
at Rome, stood by him when others through fear 
deserted him. This circumstance is mentioned in 
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the second Epistle to Timothy in a most marked 
manner, “ Only Luke is with me.” For then it was 
that at^“ his first answer no man stood by him, but nfi™ ,v 
all men forsook him.” 

He may well, therefore, be described as beloved; 
for such fidelity, through so long a period of such 
trials, was calculated to excite the warmest affections 
of the apostle’s tender and grateful heart. 

We learn also here that Luke was a physician, 
which may possibly have been stated by the apostle, 
not only to distinguish him from others of the same 
name, but also to teach us that the profession of 
medicine should be duly honoured and esteemed in 
the church, and not considered incompatible with 
the most zealous and continued fidelity in the Gos¬ 
pel. Thank God, many beloved physicians have at 
different periods borne this character; though, 
alas ! the number, in some ages of the church, 
has been but few! Their familiarity with the 
wonders of God in the human frame, the cir¬ 
cumstances of their early medical education and 
associations, and the services of their profession, in¬ 
trenching at times on the rest of the Lord’s day, give 
occasion too often, through the hardness of man’s 
heart, to irreligion and infidelity. 

We may observe, also, that affection and love to 
those who unite piety with zeal in performing the 
functions of the physician, should be considered as 
a fit and suitable return for their assiduous services. 

They deserve our love, as well as the mere secular 
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2 Tim. iv. 
10 . 


Joihua vii. 
21 


remuneration which their education, and talents, and 
skill may merit. There is no profession where 
friendships are so often generated. And few Chris¬ 
tians fill a more useful and exalted position in the 
church than the pious enlightened physician. 

We may observe, further, that in the travels of 
missionaries or other pastors, the accompanying ser¬ 
vices of a pious, skilful medical friend and brother 
in the Gospel, is of great moment, and a source of 
much consolation. 

The name of Demas excites our sorrow, because 
in our apostle’s subsequent epistle, about three years 
after to Timothy, he is mentioned as having “ for¬ 
saken him, having loved the present world, and 
having departed for Tliessalonica.” For it is gene¬ 
rally considered that he is the same person. Whe¬ 
ther he finally apostatised or not, we cannot tell; 
but his name stands as a beacon and warning, like 
that of Lot’s wife, of the danger of the love of the 
world. At one time he is St. Paul’s companion in 
tribulation, at another his faith and courage fail; 
at one moment he sends salutations to the Colossian 
brethren, at another he loves the world too much 
to give up all for Christ. Perhaps some prospect 
of secular advantage offered itself like “ the golden 
wedge and Babylonish garment” to Achan; and 
“ he coveted it,” and went off to Thessalonica in 
pursuit of it; not willing to hazard himself, longer 
by continuing with the apostle in his last trial and 
sufferings for the Gospel. 
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Let us pray for grace to resemble Luke the be¬ 
loved physician, and not Demas, the lover of this 
present, miserable, deceitful, and perishing world ! 

The apostle having finished the salutations of 
those around him, proceeds to send his own bene¬ 
dictions to the Laodicean brethren, and especially to 
one of their number. 

15. Salute the brethren which are in Laodicea, and 
Nymphas, and the church which is in his house. 

The apostle sends his apostolical blessing to the 
brethren at Laodicea in particular, and to Nymplias, as 
he was about to give a most important direction with 
regard to them. It is probable that the errors con¬ 
cerning the mediation of Christ were most prevalent 
there, and that it w T as most needful that this epistle 
should be solemnly and publicly read amongst them. 
He was particular, therefore, in saluting the faithful 
in that place, as a preparation. 

When we read of the fearful “ lukewarmness” of 
the Laodicean church in about thirty years from this 
time, when .our Lord addressed the last of the seven 
Apocalyptical Epistles to it, we are struck, as we 
noted in our introductory lecture, with a melancholy 
reflection on the rapid mischief that one false 
principle, such as saint invocation, may produce in 
the course of a single generation. In the year 64, 
St. Paul salutes the brethren there without casting 
any blame especially upon them; and in the year 
96, our Lord pronounces them “ neither cold nor 
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hot,” and in danger of being “ spued out of his 
mouth”—their state was aggravated by their not 
knowing their miserable condition; for error infal¬ 
libly fills men with pride, and blinds them to their 
real condition. The heart-searching, “ faithful and 
true Witness,” however; “ the Amen,” the “begin¬ 
ning of the creation of God;” he “by whom all 
things were created that are in heaven and in earth, 
visible and invisible ;” declares that they were, not¬ 
withstanding their inventions in religion and their 
self-conceit, “ wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked.” 

One distinguished Christian there was, however, 
at Laodieea, Nymphas, who had probably a numerous 
family which, havingcmbracedChristianity, constituted 
a church in his house; a select body called out of the 
world, and celebrating the praises of God, hearing 
and reading his Holy Word, and offering prayers and 
intercessions to him regularly in their family devo¬ 
tions. To these the promise would extend,—“ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” So the apostle 
mentions that there was a church in the house of 
Priscilla and Aquila; and in his Epistle to Phile¬ 
mon, he addresses, not only him, but “ his beloved 
Apphia and Archippus, his fellow soldier, and the 
church in his house.” Blessed families of which this 
can be said ! The case of Nymphas is a specimen 
of what it becomes all the families of Christians to 
be; they should be so many little churches. Each 
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master of a house should consider the duty to be 
imposed upon him to bring up his children and ser¬ 
vants in the fear of God, to exercise a holy discipline 
among them, and to form them to the resemblance 
of a Christian congregation or church ; especially in 
times of prevalent error and defection from the 
Gospel. 

16. And when thin Epistle is lead amony you, cause that 
it he read also in the church of the Laodiceans, and that 
ye likewise read the Epistle from Laodicea. 

It appears then, that the epistles of St. Paul were 
publicly road in the churches ; for he gives the direc¬ 
tion as a matter usual and well understood. A capital 
and most important fact this; and a model for all 
Christian churches in all ages and places. Nothing 
can be more clearly condemnatory of the prac¬ 
tice of the Church of Rome; than such a plain 
and unequivocal command. Yet Romanists pro¬ 
hibit the general perusal of the Scriptures, and read 
only small portions, and these in a language not 
understood of the people in the public worship of 
Almighty God. St. Paul orders his entire epistle to 
be read publicly to the congregation. 

But if one epistle was thus directed expressly to 
be read, then all the epistles are equally required to 
be solemnly read in the church. The Old Testa¬ 
ment, was, as we know, constantly recited in the 
Jewish synagogues ; as is manifest in the case of our 
Lord at Nazareth, which we have lately noticed; 
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and as appears, also, when St. Paul was at Antioch, 
in Pisidia; for it was not till “ after the reading of 
the law and the prophets,” that “ the rulers of the 
Acts xiii. synagogue sent unto them” (Paul and Barnabas) 
“ saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of 
exhortation to the people, say on.” The same principle 
applies in a yet stronger manner to the New Testa¬ 
ment. It is the constant perusal of the Scriptures, 
the continual and ready comparison of all doctrines 
and practices with them, the supremacy avowedly 
conceded to them, as in our 6th Article, which can 
alone preserve a church in the purity of the Gospel. 
Shut out the Bible, and superstitions instantly begin 
to rush in. 


It is observable that in the first of our apostle’s 
fourteen epistles, that to the Thessalonians, a similar 
1 Thcss. v. command is given, and with more solemnity: “ I 

27 

charge you by the Lord that this epistle be read 
unto all the holy brethren.” 

In the face of these commands of God, if “ the 


man of sin” sets up, as he does, his prohibitions, can 
we wonder that all evils and superstitions should 
follow; that the invocation of saints, the worship of 
images, the adoration of the Virgin, and the vene¬ 
ration of altars, tombs, and relics should supersede 
the mediation of Christ; and that a multitude of un¬ 


commanded ceremonies and abstinences, and a whole 


torrent of will-worship should follow in the train ? 

The apostle, moreover, had an especial reason for 
commanding his Colossian letter to be read at Lao- 
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dicea, that of the probably greater prevalence there 
of the errors lie was endeavouring to check, than at 
Colosse, as we have already noted. 

It is not certain to what other epistle the apostle 
refers when he directs the Colossians to read the 
epistle from Laodicea. Some suppose that he alludes 
to a letter not preserved ; as they consider it no more 
probable that all the epistles which the apostle ever 
wrote are preserved, than all the words and actions 
of our blessed Lord. But this is an unnecessary 
and dangerous admission. It is now almost univer¬ 
sally considered by the best commentators, that it 
was the Epistle to the Ephesians which is referred 
to; and that the apostle sent word by Tycliicus, who 
carried that letter, to transmit a copy of it to the 
Lao'diceans, with an order for them to forward it to 
the Colossians. 

If this be so, then there was a blessed intercom¬ 
munication of the divine letters from one church to 
another, before the volume of the New Testament 
was completed, which was not for more than thirty 
years afterwards. For the same is to be said of all 
the epistles. Though written at first to certain 
churches, yet as the doctrine was of perpetual force, 
and common to all the Christian flocks in all ages, 
the general circulation of them wjis indispensably 
necessary. 

Wp may, also, in this case consider the Epistle to 
the Colossians as a continuation of the circular one 
to the Ephesians. Indeed, it is remarkable that the 

10 
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Ephesian letter seems calculated to be of general 
utility; for it contains so little peculiar to the 
Church at Ephesus, and so much important instruc¬ 
tion of universal interest, as to be adapted eminently 
to such a purpose. From the earliest period some 
doubt, moreover, was raised as to the precise church 
to which it was addressed. Tertullian in the second 
century, quotes Marcion as calling it, “ the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans.”* The name Ephesus in the 
first verse, upon which word singly depends the 
proof that the epistle was written to the Ephesians, 
is not read in all manuscripts; and a total omission 
of all salutations to the chief persons of a church 
like Ephesus, where the apostle had resided three 
years, leans the same way. The external evidence, 
however, is now considered to preponderate on the 
whole in favour of the received opinion; and it is 
universally considered as addressed to the Ephesian 
Church. 

We may still regard the special topics treated of 
more at length in the Epistle to the Ephesians; for 
example, much of the first, third, and fifth chapters; 
as designedly passed over more slightly in that to 
the Colossians, as the apostle intended the two to 
be read in the churches together as supplementary 
the one to the other. 

But the grand and most important fact stands out 
on apostolical authority, that the divine epistjes of 
St. Paul were communicated from church to church, 
* Scott in pref. to Coloss. 
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and were read publicly for the instruction of the 
faithful. Let this never be forgotten. 

17. And say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord that thou fulfil it. 

A most important caution at the close of such an 
epistle, and with such a flood of errors threatening 
the Colossian church. Nothing like it occurs in any 
other of our apostle’s letters. 

Archippus is mentioned in the introduction of his 
contemporary Epistle to Philemon: “ Paul a prisoner pm. 2 . 
of Jesus Christ’’ to “ Archippus our fellow soldieri* 2 Tim ' IT ‘ 
and also in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. He Tlt m12, 
is thought to have been a son or near relation of 
Philemon, and to have resided in his family; which 
in consequence was so pious and well-regulated, as 
to merit, as we have noticed, the name of a Christian 
church. 

It is probable that he was young in the ministry, 
and was filling the situation and discharging the 
difficult duties of Epaphras, during his absence at 
Rome. He might also have betrayed some symp¬ 
toms of timidity and negligence; and thus have re¬ 
quired a special message being addressed to him. 

And this St. Paul sends by means of the church 
at Colosse. He might have admonished him in his 
privatq name, but he employs the intervention of the 
whole flock, perhaps in order to intimate that respect¬ 
ful representations may at times be fitly made by a 
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church to their pastors, who should candidly weigh 
such communications \pth a sincere desire to profit 
by them. 

Archippus is reminded that his ministry was from 
the Lord; that he must; take heed to it ; and that his 
grand duty was to fulfil it. 

For whatever instruments the Lord Jesus was 
pleased to use in calling him into the vineyard, it 
was from him he received the ministry of the word; to 
him he was accountable for it; his assistance and 
authority he was to expect in discharging its duties; 
and he was bound to seek his glory in a decided 
preference to his own ease, security, reputation, and 
accommodation. 

Order in the church is, indeed, essential, as St. 
Paid everywhere teaches; examination of the quali¬ 
fications of candidates for the sacred ministry is most 
necessary, as is evident from the Epistles to Timo¬ 
thy and Titus; solemn ordination and setting apart 
by the prayers and imposition of hands of those who 
have “ due authority in the church” are also indis¬ 
pensable. But the primary authority and desig¬ 
nation are from the Lord Christ. St. Paul says, 
when speaking of “ finishing his course with joy,” 
Acts xx. 24. that the ministry he had received, was “from the 
Tim.i. 12 . Lord Jesus.” In like manner, he “thanks Christ 
Jesus the Lord who enabled him, for that he counted 
him worthy putting him into the ministry.” And 
it was “ Christ,” and no other, who, when he 
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“ascended up on high, gave some apostles, audEph.mli. 
some prophets, and some pastors and teachers.” 

No one will fulfil his ministry who does not con¬ 
stantly bear in mind the direct authority and com¬ 
mission received from the Lord Christ. 

Archippus was next to take heed to this ministry ; 
to beware of dangers; to look widely around him; 
to be careful to conduct himself with diligence, faith¬ 
fulness, boldness, and zealous affection ; to direct all 
his endeavours to the edification of believers and the 
conversion of sinners by sound doctrine, a holy ex¬ 
ample, fervent prayers, and unwearied labours. He 
must “ take heed to himself and to the doctrine J^ im ' 1T ' 
for otherwise the smiles, flatteries, and frowns of the 
world, the spirit of error, and the various workings 
of self-love would turn him aside, endanger his own 
soul, soothe his flock into a formal profession,' and 
lamentably disappoint the promising hopes which 
had been entertained at first of his usefulness. 

Especially, would Archippus be called on to take 
heed in such a church as Colosse, amidst artful, and 
learned, and plausible opponents, with the minds of 
many shaken in their stedfastness, and with the 
ruinous consequences in view which would follow 
from his encouraging in any measure the fatal errors 
of angel-mediation and will-worship. 

For his grand object, and that of every pastor 
should be to fulfil, “and make full proof,” as the2 Tim. w. s. 
apostle elsewhere speaks, “ of his ministry.” So in 
the first chapter he tells the Colossians that he “ was 

K K 
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made a minister ”—to fulfil (margin, fully to preach) 

“the word of God.” So he informs the Romans 

Rom. xv. that “ from Jerusalem and round about unto Illyri- 
20 . 

cum, he had fully preached the gospel of Christ.” 
And in the last epistle, as it is supposed, which he 
2 Tim.v. 17. ever wrote, he informs Timothy, that “the Lord 
stood with him and strengthened him,” (at his first 
answer,) “ that the preaching might be fully known.” 
And he expresses his belief to the Romans, that 
Rom. xv. « w hen he came to them, it would be in the fulness 
of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” 

This language implies, in the case of such a church 
as Colosse, that Arcliippus, in the face of false 
teachers, should fully and adequately make known 
the whole truth of Christ; that he should conceal 
nothing, hide nothing; but diligently, and carefully, 
i Thcss. ii. and fully discharge the trust committed to him, “ not 
4 as pleasing men, but God which trieth our hearts;” 

that he might be able to take his flock “ to record 
that he was pure from the blood of all men;” 
for he had “ kept back nothing profitable,” but had 
“ taught them publicly and from house to house,” 
Acts xx. 20, and not “ shunned to declare to them all the counsel 
81, of God.” 

This would lead Archippus, and it should lead us, 
not to connive at plausible heresies, not to be swayed 
4>y the respectability, and station, and learning, and 
apparent piety of any leaders, where erroip like 
those at Colosse are concerned. 

Archippus no doubt would imitate the blessed 
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apostle in his course of argument in this epistle, the 
moment he received it. He would fulfil his ministry 
by explaining and enforcing every topic. He would 
first lay the foundation of truth firmly in the 
person and glory of Christ’s mediatorial character; 
then refute and condemn distinctly, with the apostle, 
the worship of angels, human traditions, uncom- 
manded austerities, and all the endless forms of will- 
worship. Next he would contrast with this the 
true method of sanctification “ in rising with Christ” 
from the world and a worldly religion; and then 
proceed to exhort the Colossians to “ mortify the 
old man,” and to clothe the new with all suitable 
tempers and graces ; nourishing him with the study 
and knowledge of the Word of God. He would 
then enforce relative duties. Lastly, he would con¬ 
clude with entreaties for their prayers, that the 
apostle might have “a door of utterance to make jf. ’]d, U i^ 
known the mystery of Christ.” 2 - 6 . 

Thus be would fulfil his ministry by a course of 
doctrine, rich and appropriate, and resting on St, 

Paul’s inspired example, in opposition to meagre 
statements, obscure generalities, subordinate topics, 
uninteresting dissertations, and endless common 
places; which neither instruct, nor sanctify, nor 
save. 

18. The salutation of the hand of me Paul, remember 
•my bonds. Grace be with you. Amen. 

And thus the blessed apostle of the Gentiles 

K k 2 
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2 Cor. xiii. 
14. 


closes this most instructive and affecting epistle. 
The subscription with his own hand was a token of 
love, and also a guard against the false and spurious 
epistles which soon began to be disseminated*— 
remember my bonds. He here for the third time 
mentions his chains, not from distrust or dejection, 
but that the Colossians might remember what he 
had been suffering for the Gospel now for four 
years, might know that he felt as a man all the 
hardships he was willing to endure for Christ, that 
he “ was an ambassador in bonds,” and was “ filling 
up that which was behind of the sufferings of Christ 
for his body’s sake which was the church and that 
his firm and undaunted constancy, and full per¬ 
suasion of the truth of the Gospel which he had 
preached, should confirm them in their faith, render 
them constant-in enduring persecutions for the same 
cause, and induce them to pay the more willing and 
affectionate regard to the whole of his epistle. He 
concludes with praying that grace might be with 
them; or in the more expanded language of his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, “ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the commu¬ 
nion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen.” 

And with what prayer can we close our instruc¬ 
tions so appropriate as this! It is grace that we all. 

* There was one which pretended to be an epistle of his to the 
Laodiceans, among a multitude of others; of which an account • 
may be seen in the critical writers on the New Testament, Lard- 
ner, J. Jones, H. Home, and others. 
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need, ministers and people; grace to illuminate; 
grace to teach; grace to strengthen; grace to bless. 
If we have but larger and larger measures of the 
grace and free favour of God through our dying 
and rising Mediator, and by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, we shall want nothing else for living, 
whilst life lasts, unto the Lord, and when we come 
to die, for dying unto the Lord—so that for us 
“ to live may be Christ, and to die gain.” 


LECTURE XXXV. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have completed our course of lectures on this 
instructive and most important epistle, and have en¬ 
deavoured to adapt the apostle’s argument to the 
errors of the times in which we live. The grand 
fundamental doctrine of the mediation of Christ we 
have found to he the centre-truth insisted on, in 
opposition to the idolatry and superstition of saint- 
mediation and endless petty observances; and we 
have aimed at following step by step our apostle’s 
method in resisting the pretences of similar corrup¬ 
tions in our own day. 
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Some general remarks may, in conclusion, be ex¬ 
pected on the whole epistle, with a view to a prac¬ 
tical application of its doctrine and spirit to the 
heart and conscience, more especially of those who 
are ministers of our apostolical chui^h, in such a 
critical period as the present. 

I. We may observe, then, that the practical end 
in view of Christianity, as appears from this epistle, 
is love to God and man, devotion, meekness, pre¬ 
paration for heaven. This is its object. The Chris¬ 
tian has more than enough to do with his own 
heart and his interior walk with God ; and he turns 
not aside to controversy, except as compelled by 
fidelity to Christ in the station he occupies. His 
element is prayer, separation of affection from the 
world, watchfulness over his motives, the study of 
his Saviour’s love, and the experience of his grace, 
the imitation of his character, and anticipation of 
his second coming. 

Christianity is a heavenly thing; the life of God in 
the soul of man ; a new creation ; the reduction of 
a wayward fallen creature to the obedience of his 
Maker, Redeemer, and Sanctifier; the love of God 
again become, as in Adam at his first creation, the 
master-affection of the soul. This spirit of Christi¬ 
anity is lowliness of heart; its “ life is hid with 
Christ in Godits joys and conflicts are unknown to 
the world; its fellowship is with the Father through 
the Son, .and by the grace of the Holy Ghost; its 
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fruits are “ bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long-suffering; its centre, devo¬ 
tion ; its hope, heaven. 

The Christen goes forth from his closet to the per¬ 
formance of his family and social duties, and thebusi- 
nessand bustleof life with fearand trembling; he knows 
the real difficulty of preserving the inward power of 
grace; he knows the danger of being “ moved away 
from the hope of the Gospelhe knows the snares 
of Satan, and “ the enticing words” of human wisdom; 
he knows that a man may be a theologian, a contro¬ 
versialist, a preacher, a partisan, a professor of the 
purest form of religion, without being a mature, 
consistent Christian. He is glad, therefore, to re¬ 
turn to privacy, to his Bible, his Saviour, the study 
of his heart, prayer, confession, praise, longing after 
larger measures of the Holy Spirit, and of the wis¬ 
dom and holiness which he vouchsafes. 

Here then is the end in view of Christianity as 
deduced from the epistle before us—“ the peace of 
God keeping the heart”—the will subdued to God’s 
will—obedience the fruit of internal principle; a 
growing “ meetness for the inheritance of the saints 
in light;” the soul attracted more powerfully to¬ 
wards “ things that are above,” as faith brings them 
more vividly within the view, and he beholds Christ 
more intensely, “ sitting at the right hand of God. ’ 
In this spirit, the humble Christian descends into the 
valley of the shadow of death, fearing no evil, be¬ 
cause “ Christ is his all,” and he believes that “ when 
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Christ who is is life shall appear, then shall he 
also appear with him in glory.” Thus, “ death is 
swallowed up in victory.” 

Allow me, then, to ask, is this our,, view of the 
character and temper which Christianity is intended to 
form ? If we do not agree with St. Paul in this, we 
can agree in nothing else. Religion must be a 
living principle. The “ carnal mind is enmity 
against Godthe new and spiritual mind reposes in 
him. If we understand not this fundamental point, 
let us earnestly pray that “ the eyes of our under¬ 
standing” may be opened, that we may know what 
it is that Christianity designs to do in us, and what 
it must do, if we are to be saved. 

II. Rut we may learn, further, from our Epistle, 
in what manner this high end of Christianity is 'pro¬ 
duced, and how it stands connected with the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel. 

For the Christian is one, as our apostle teaches 
us, who is “ risen with Christ” from the death and 
tomb of sin; he has been rescued from the “power of 
darkness, and translated into the kingdom of the Son 
of God’s lovehe has the true “ circumcision of the 
Spirithe has “ put off the old man with his 
deeds.” He is “ reconciled to God through the 
blood of the” mysterious “ cross;” and has “ redemp¬ 
tion through that blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.” 

Here are the principles of the new life in the soiil 
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of man distinctly laid down, by which Christianity 
labours to attain her end in love, devotion, and 
meetness for heaven. 

The first consequence of this internal life, how¬ 
ever feeble, is that when ** the Gospel comes” to this 
awakened sinner, “ as it does to all the world,” be 
knows it to be “ the grace of God in truth.” A dawn 
of light has this result. The preventing grace of 
God has touched his heart; and the Gospel in all its 
amplitude is now felt to be exactly adapted to his 
wants and desires. 

To his whole soul Christ is gradually welcomed, 
as set forth in this Epistle, and he longs to arrive at 
all “ the riches of the full assurance of understand¬ 
ing, to the acknowledgment of the mystery of God 
and the Father and of Christ.” 

Thus he comes at length to perceive in what sense 
he is “ complete in Christ,” fully accomplished and 
supplied, as to all the points of salvation; and he 
finds that it extends to everything, to justification, 
sanctification, consolation, the hope of final victory, 
and strength for a holy life and conversation. 

As to justification, he wants no inventions of men, 
no mediation of saints; he hath “ redemption in 
Christ’s blood, even the forgiveness of sins. God 
hath in him forgiven him all trespasseshe hath 
u reconciled him to himself through the blood of his 
crossand hath “ blotted out for ever the hand¬ 
writing that was against him.” 

As to sanetification, also, he is “ complete in 
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Christ” as to everything necessary with relation to 
our heavenly Father. The Spirit of Christ makes us 
new creatures ; we are “ renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created us.” This is Christ’s 
work within us, as the other is his work without us. 
This is infused into the heart, as the other is reck¬ 
oned and imputed to us before the bar of God. 
This is increased daily, and nourished by prayer and 
other means of grace; the other is received by 
faith, and remains in itself the same. This is gra¬ 
dual and imperfect in this dark, struggling world, 
but completed at the hour of death; the other is 
full and adequate at once, though the evidence and 
comfort of it vary, and the fruits of it in a holy life 
to be produced at the day of judgment, are constantly 
augmenting. 

Again, as to consolation, we arc “ complete in 
Christ,” and want no additions of human contrivance. 
The glory of his person as God-man, the ineffable 
depth of his love, the mystery of his humiliation, the 
merit of his sacrifice, the power of his high priest¬ 
hood, the amplitude of his intercession, the witness 
of his Spirit, the extent and adequacy of his inspired 
word, the riches of his promises, and the succours of 
his providence, unite to produce “ a peace of God” 
as the ruler and umpire of the heart, which “ passes 
all understanding,” as the apostle elsewhere speaks. 

And how can the hope of final victory be incom¬ 
plete,- when our “ life is hid with Christ in God ?” 
so that “ when Christ, who is our life, shall appear. 
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we also shall appear with him in gloryand when, 
in the meantime, he “ strengthens us with all might, 
according to his glorious power, unto all patience 
and long-suffering with joyfulness ?” 

Lastly, we are “ complete in Christ” as to all the 
motives needful for a holy life and conversation. 
Having “ received Christ Jesus the Lord, we walk 
in him.” Being “ risen with Christ,” we “ mortify 
our members which are upon the earth we “ put 
off the old man with his deeds, and put on the new 
we feel and exercise “ bowels of mercy, humbleness 
of mind,” and all other holy tempers, as “ the elect 
of God, holy and beloved.” The “ word of Christ 
dwells in us richlyand “ whatever we do in word 
or deed, we do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
We fulfil also our relative duties, “ continue in 
prayer, walk in wisdom towards them that are with¬ 
out,” have our “ conversation seasoned with salt,” 
follow the steps of Tychicus, Luke, and others, whom 
our apostle commends, “ take heed to our ministry,” 
if we are ministers as Archippus; and constantly 
read and study the Holy Scriptures, as the church of 
the Laodiceans was directed to do. 

Such is St. Paul’s method of training fallen man 
for a devout life; and such must be ours. Such are 
the principles and spirit of a Christian as rising out 
of the vast mystery of redemption, and inseparable 
from it. 

I pause to ask whether we follow St. Paul in this 
part of his Epistle ? A devotional, retired, penitent 
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life, will degenerate into mysticism or superstition, 
unless nourished by the doctrines of the atonement 
and blood of Christ, and the influences of his Spirit. 
The whole revelation of the mediation of our Lord 
lies at the root of the spiritual life, and is essentially 
necessary to it. Is this our view of Christianity ? 
Is our piety a stream flowing from the living foun¬ 
tain of Christ’s love to us ? Is our penitence com¬ 
forted, are our confessions relieved, our efforts sanc¬ 
tified, our hopes enlivened, by the blessed complete¬ 
ness which is proposed to us in Christ our Lord ? 
Do we fly from our own weakness, guilt, and un¬ 
worthiness, to his strength and merits ? Are we 
“ crucified with Christ,” as our apostle speaks in 
another place ? and do we “ nevertheless live, yet 
not we, but Christ livetli in us ; and the life which 
we live in the flesh, do we live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved us and gave himself for us ?” 

III. But let us learn, again, from our Epistle, in 
what manner this doctrine of Christ, which is thus 
essential to the production of the intei'nal life of grace, 
is to be proposed and enforced. 

Our doctrine and course of instruction must re¬ 
semble those of St. Paul, if the converts are to be 
like his; not only must the truths themselves be of 
the same kind as the apostle’s, but the manner of 
stating them, the address, the proportion, the dis¬ 
tribution of their parts, the accompanying affections, 
the object in view must be like his. There must be 
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a thorough understanding and a firm hold of “ the 
mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ,” 
or we can never teach it. “ Christ the hope of 
glory,” must be the sum of our faith, as it was of the 
apostle’s; “ Christ our all and in all, Christ our 
head,” our “ reconciliation,” our “ life,” our com¬ 
plete, adequate, and exclusive Saviour and Mediator. 
Then we shall preach as St. Paul did. 

In the next place, we must use largely the very 
language of St. Paul and the other inspired writers, 
and incorporate it with our own doctrines, or we 
shall fail in imitating them. The far greater part of 
our instructions in public and private should be com¬ 
posed of holy Scripture wisely explained and applied. 
Mere strings of texts, indeed, repeated without feel¬ 
ing or propriety, arc of little or no value; but Scrip¬ 
ture richly wrought into our discourses and support¬ 
ing all we advance, is the “incorruptible seed” of the 
divine life. If we shun the language of St. Paul, 
we shall not long retain the Gospel he proclaimed ; 
he must live and speak in us and by us. 

Again, Christ in all his glory, all his com¬ 
plete work, all his offices, must be known and ac¬ 
knowledged to be the daily food of thg soul, the 
motive to all duty, the source of all strength, the 
consolation under all afflictions. We must not put 
Christ on one side, as it were, as having wrought re¬ 
demption, indeed, but as not necessary to be presented 
in every exhortation; or imagine that great festivals or 
set occasions of proving his divinity or atonement 
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may well recal him to our minds ; but that for the 
rest, it is enough for us to dwell on duties, and the 
mortification of sin, and parables, and the pro¬ 
verbs, psalms, and sermon on the mount. This 
is a fatal mistake. The cold essay on subordinate 
matters starves the soul. Details of morals are 
what Aristotle, Cicero, or Epictetus, might teach. 
Minute historical criticism, disquisitions on parables, 
mystical devotion, declamations on the brevity of 
life, arc inefficient to the awakening and instructing 
of man dead in sin. Christ must be the prominent 
person throughout our ministry, as in the Epistle 
before us, or we shall totally, fail. We arc not to 
be Jewish preachers, nor followers merely of John 
Baptist, but preachers of the Gospel of Christ our 
Lord. 

Once more; all St. Paul’s doctrine was inter¬ 
mixed with earnestness and meaning, with expe¬ 
rience and love, with spiritual feelings and affections, 
with the conflict of prayer and humility of soul, and 
with the unaffected reliance on the operations of 
grace to make them successful; so must ours. Our 
doctrine must lead directly to conversion of heart, 
and faith, and holy love. Our creeds, and articles, 
and summaries of theology are only the rudiments 
of piety. All the doctrinal statements in either 
Testament are interwoven with practical results, are 
dipped in the heart, are not introduced abstractedly, 
but clothed with circumstances, and directed to 
some immediate and high practical design. All the 
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vast and mysterious scheme of redemption is sul>- 
servient to the bringing man back to spiritual feel¬ 
ings and duties. So the doctrine of the Holy Ghost; 
so the vital and all-comprehensive mystery of the 1 
Trinity of persons in the one adorable Godhead— 
nothing is abstract and speculative. 

And the reason why God is pleased to raise up 
strenuous defenders of the faith from age to age, 
to refute the erroneous systems of idolatry and 
superstition which Satan invents and aids, is, that 
error blights the tender plants of grace. Their 
growth is stunted. It is a mephitic atmosphere. 
As divine truth imprints God’s image upon us, so 
Satanic lies imprints that of the devil. The Lord, 
therefore, “ when the enemy comes in like a flood, 
lifts up a standard against him.” Every word of St. 
Paul's doctrine in this Epistle is imbedded in tie 
inmost soul of the writer, and aimed direct at tin? 
heart of the converts. His tears and prayers accom¬ 
pany every exhortation. There is as little as possi¬ 
ble of man and outward matters, to make room for 
the grandeur of Christ and the work of his Spirit in 
us and by us. As a “ nurse cherisheth her own 
children, so was he gentle among them, willing to 
impart unto them, not the Gospel of God only, but 
also his own soul, because they were dear unto him.” 

Further, diligent study in the closet must be* em¬ 
ployed in our preparation for public duty, if we 
would resemble St. Paul. The address and wisdom, 
the fortitude and tenderness, the choice of topics and 
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proportion of different truths which he had by inspi¬ 
ration, we must acquire by study of the Scriptures, 
meditation, prayer, a deep acquaintance with our 
own hearts, a consideration of all the classes of per¬ 
sons we have to instruct, and an imitation of the 
prophets of old and of our Lord in the New Tes¬ 
tament. We must not “ offer to God that which 
costs us nothing.” We must “rightly divide the 
word of truth.” We must, as a prudent “ house¬ 
holder, bring out of our treasury tilings new and 
old.” We muSt let “ the word of Christ dwell in us 
richly in all wisdom.” 

Further, a wise regard should be paid to the cir¬ 
cumstances of our congregation, and the prevalence 
of any species of error amongst them. This was 
St. Paul’s practice. Every verse of his epistle had 
•reference to the false teachers creeping in amongst 
the Colossians, and beguiling their souls. Thus 
cautions must be wisely given by us also, and 
worked into our ordinary doctrines, from time to 
time, without too much detail. And whilst we cor¬ 
rect one class of errors, we must take care not to 
run into those of an opposite extreme. St. Paul, in 
the midst of his fervent argument, unites “ order 
with stedfastness in the faith of Christand after 
having pointedly condemned angel-worship and vain 
superstition, he returns to the main and practical 
characteristics of Christianity; for cautiong and 
warnings will not of themselves feed the soul; they 
must be united with direct evangelical instruction. 
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Once more, love must be the promineut feature 
apparent in our ministry; “ love to all the saints 
in Christ Jesus charity “ which bearetli all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, enduretli all 
thingslove for the souls of those whom we 
address; grief if we are compelled to use harshness ; 
freedom from all personal ends and private feelings, 
and irritation of temper, and an evident desire to do 
good in the highest sense and largest measure to 
the. bodies and souls of those whom we address ;— 
benevolence is an universal language. 

Lastly, our labours and conversation in the family 
and the church must support and not contradict our 
public and private instructions. Our discourses are 
not all our ministry—far from it. Public prayers 
and sacraments, the habitual deportment, the visits to 
the sick and well, the word, spirit, charity, patience, 
faith, purity, meekness, of the minister, must show 
what we mean by Christianity. St. Paul’s catalogue 
of his labours and toil, and his meekness and pa¬ 
tience under them, may teach us what should be 
ours. Our flocks look, not only to what we say, 
but to what we do, and interpret the one by the 
other. 

Allow me, therefore, to ask here, again, is this 
model of St. Paul’s manner of inculcating the gospel 
that which we propose to ourselves ? Are we aim¬ 
ing to be “ wise to win souls ?” Do we cast about 
how we may best present truth, awaken the con¬ 
science,, console the contrite in spirit, alarm the 
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infidel, detect tlie false professor in our flocks? 
Is our ministry our joy, our honour, our study, the 
passion of our lives ? Do we aim at fulfilling our 
ordination vows, in the entire amplitude of their 
meaning and authority ? Is our ministry such, that 
if St. Paul were to be present, he might say, That 
is what I intended in my Epistle to the Colossian 
church ? Does love pervade our ministry; Christ 
fill the field of vision; wisdom and address control 
our speech; the varied circumstances of our flock 
occupy our waking and sleeping thoughts ; the errors 
prevailing around us excite our caution and our 
fear, and dictate preventative topics of instruction ? 
Have we, above all, the first principle of a faithful 
ministry in the life of God in our own souls? Are 
we ourselves seeking for honour, and glory, and im¬ 
mortality, and eternal life ? An unconverted minister 
is not likely to be the means of converting others to 
a religion which he has never felt and does not un¬ 
derstand. 

IV. But we learn, further, from this epistle, 
some of the reasons why erroneous doctrines con¬ 
cerning Christs mediation are of such a destructive 
tendency, however plausibly they may be intro¬ 
duced. 

I need not here repeat what the preceding lec¬ 
tures have detailed at length of our apostle’s argu¬ 
ment throughout this epistle. 

The doctrine of the original glory and meritorious 
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cross of Christ, of his triumphant resurrection, and 
glorious session at the right hand of God, as our 
one only High Priest and Mediator, is the founda¬ 
tion truth of Christianity, the platform on which all 
mercy to man is erected, the indispensable principle 
of the Christian life and character. 

To show, indeed, the fatal effects of tampering 
with this doctrine, it might be enough to say that 
this is the grand discovery of the love of God, the 
purpose which he purposed in himself before the 
world was, and for the manifestation of which a lost 
race is borne with ; and that the heart-felt submis¬ 
sion to this method of salvation is the seed of the 
divine life, the means of pardon, the spring of hope, 
the way to adoption, holiness, and joy. 

Further, the whole plan of redemption, from the 
promise of the “ seed of the woman,” to the con¬ 
summation of all things, has its development in 
every part, in Christ’s mediatorial undertaking. It 
is through his merits and intercession that the 
Spirit is given ; it is Christ whom this divine Com¬ 
forter glorifies; it hath “ pleased the Father that in 
him shall all fullness dwell.” His purpose is to lay 
a foundation for the praise of the glory of his grace 
in Christ Jesus through eternal ages. The princi¬ 
palities and powers in heavenly places are to con¬ 
template for ever in his woyk the manifold wisdom 
of God. The flood-gates of love and obedience are 
thrown open in the soul of man by the hope of 
pardon which the blood of Christ has purchased. 

l l 2 
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Christ, dwelling in the heart by faith, strengthens 
him for duty and for suffering. But if this grand 
design of Almighty God is frustrated by our perverse 
and foolish inventions, salvation is annihilated,—par¬ 
don, peace, reconciliation, the Holy Ghost, the new na¬ 
ture, the mortification of sin, holy obedience, prepara¬ 
tion for heaven, all, all are dissipated and destroyed. 

The introduction, therefore, of an odious system 
of angel-mediation, prayers to dead men and women, 
the worship of the Virgin, purgatory, indulgences, 
the sacrifice of the altar, the vicarious masses of 
priests, the merit of celibacy and monkish vows, the 
supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, the autho¬ 
rity of the Fathers, the supercession of the Bible as 
the only divine rule of faith and practice, the opus 
operatum of the sacrament, works of supererogation, 
the merits of man, and the whole mass of Romish 
idolatry and superstition, go to defeat God’s great 
purpose ; they obscure the rays of the Sun of Righ¬ 
teousness, they are Satan’s schemes of corrupting 
the simplicity and opposing the adequacy of Christ’s 
mediation. 

In language the errors may seem small at first; 
—“ The enticing words of man’s wisdom” may colour 
them over;—but in things they are gigantic. They 
pretend to mend what God has made complete 
already. For that glorious perfection of Christ’s 
person, as the only Mediator, they thrust in human 
and angelic mediators. For the infinite merit which 
is in Christ, they substitute in part man’s miserable 
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doings. For the infinite efficacy which is in Christ 
to renew man by his Spirit, they foist in vain super¬ 
stitions and abstinences. 

Here, then, we have other mediums of approach 
to God, other foundations of dependance, other 
sources of grace and holiness. Thus they rob Christ 
of his glory, salvation of its efficacy, and man of his 
motives and strength for obedience. 

The entire ground on which we stand is shifted. 
The mediation between God and man is shifted 
from the all-glorious Saviour to human doings, and 
payments and prayers to departed saints. The rule 
of faith is shifted from the holy Scriptures to man’s 
traditions. The church is shifted from the body of* 
Christ, united to him by faith, to an external union 
founded on the figment of apostolical succession. 
Justification is shifted from Christ’s only merits, to 
works done through grace. Sanctification is shifted 
from Christ raising us by his Spirit from the death 
of sin, to human commandments, and the neglect 
of the body, which leaves us still in that death un¬ 
disturbed. 

All is desolation, destruction, pride, idolatry, su¬ 
perstition, a spirit of bondage. We no longer “ hold 
the head and being cut off and severed from that, 
our salvation is impossible. 

The spring of all this system of error, whatever 
we may pretend, is as bad as the effect—a wilful 
humility, an intrusion into things not seen, a vain 
inflation of the fleshly mind, will-worship, and a 
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show of wisdom without the reality—such is tile 
apostle’s decision. 

What is left of truth, moreover, is inefficacious, 
being disjoined from Christ, the centre of the whole. 
The wheels of the machine are motionless, the 
main-spring being gone. Religion is one dark mass, 
the Sun of Righteousness being eclipsed. God’s 
gracious Spirit is withheld, his grand purpose in 
Christ being superseded. Superstition and infidelity 
brood over the surface of Christianity. 

Individual penitents, no doubt, cling still to Christ 
the Lord, notwithstanding their education in a cor¬ 
rupted church. A Cranium', a Luther, an Arnauld, 
a Pascal, a Nicole, a Qucsnel, a Fenelon, though 
brought up in a false submission to man’s authority, 
and accustomed to regard the general tenets of 
Popery as of divine command, still adhere to Christ’s 
only mediation and escape, by individual feelings 
and habits of thought, the real import and idolatry 
of the doctrine of Trent. Charity delights to ex¬ 
tend her hopes to the utmost bounds in this view. 
There were seven thousand in Israel, unknown to 
the prophet, who had not bowed their knees to 
Baal. But the system is not less idolatrous and de¬ 
structive in its proper tendency, and as to its effect 
upon the great majority of its adherents. 

Let us pause, then, once more, and ask our¬ 
selves whether we have been seduced in any mea¬ 
sure by the “ craftiness of men who lay in wait to 
deceive” on this vital topic ? Let us examine our- 
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selves whether our loyalty to Christ, our divine Me¬ 
diator, has been sapped unknown almost to ourselves* 
Let us dread letting go our hold of Christ and salva¬ 
tion. Let us follow our apostle in his doctrine of 
the end Christianity has in view; of the means she 
employs to produce this end ; and of the kind of in¬ 
struction which she delivers in the application of 
truth ; and thus let us never be moved away from 
Christ, our hope of glory, our complete and adequate 
Saviour and Mediator. God is a jealous God. Let 
us preserve a salutary dread upon our minds, a 
horror of the least approach to the harlot-cup of the 
apostate church. Let us consider well the whole 
mass and congeries of error and truth mixed up in it 
for ages with such infinite art by all the acute intel¬ 
lects of unnumbered votaries, bound to her by 
secular gain, trained to submit to her by education, 
filled with the spirit of partizans in her cause, and 
armed with the tremendous power of the inquisition 
and other methods of persecution. The Papacy, it 
has been well said, is the deepest conception and 
mightiest achievement of Satan; into which he has 
admitted the whole canon of truth, and yet contrived 
that it should teach only error; into which he has 
admitted the whole revelation of light, and yet con¬ 
trived that it should breed only foul and pestilent 
darkness. It is an ample net for .catching men, a 
delusion and bondage adapted for deceiving and en¬ 
slaving the whole world. No partial error like that 
of the Gnostics framed out of mystic imaginations; 
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or that of the Arians, framed out of the proud argu¬ 
ments of reason ; or that of the Pelagians, openly de¬ 
nying the grace of God; or that of Nestorius and 
Eutyches, refining on the mystery of the Trinity; or 
that of the Munster Anabaptists, framed out of the 
licentiousness of the passions—but a stupendous system 
of deception and universal counterfeit of truth, which 
has a chamber for every natural faculty of the soul, 
an occupation for every energy <pf the natural spirit, 
and a space ample enough for all the intrigue and 
chicanery of the secular wit of man. Pagan Rome 
is Satan's work, constructed with his own materials 
of ambition, arms, policy, and knowledge; but 
Papal Rome is Satan’s work, constructed with the 
materials of God revealed in his holy word.* And 
of this system the head and front, let it be ever re¬ 
membered, is the idolatry of saint-mediation, the su¬ 
percession of the Lord Christ in his meritorious cross 
and most glorious high priesthood by created beings, 
angels, and men. 

V. One further remark may be allowed me on 
the assured hope which we may entertain of the 
ultimate triumph of the only Mediator and Saviour 
in every part of the church and of the world. The 
issue of the contest has never been for a moment 
doubtful. We may gather from the whole descrip¬ 
tion of our Lord’s person and work given us in this 
wonderful Epistle, compared, with “ the word of 
prophecy” generally in both Testaments, that the 

* Miltou. 
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time will come when the angel-trumpet will blow; 
when the Papacy will finally crumble into ruins, and 
“ the kingdoms of the world become the kingdoms 
of our God and of his Christ.” 

For is not Christ “ the image of the God, the first¬ 
born of every creature ?” Is he not at “ the right- 
hand of the Father,” sitting there “ till his enemies 
be made his footstool ?” Is not “ all power given him 
in heaven and in earth ?” Can he not, as “ the Crea¬ 
tor of all things, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, and 
as he by whom all things consist,” take to himself at 
any moment his great power and reign ? Is he not 
also the “ first-born from the dead !” Has he “ not 
spoiled principalities and powers, and made a show 
of them openly, triumphing over them on his cross ?” 

Let us wait, then, with confidence his time of 
overthrowing and terminating the Eastern and 
Western apostacies—Mohammedanism and Popery ; 
of “ binding Satan and casting him into the bottom¬ 
less pitof converting and restoring the houses of 
Israel and Judah; of “ bringing in the fulness of. 
the Gentiles,” and of causing the “ knowledge of 
the Lord to cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

The interest and duty of our own Protestant 
church, and of each individual member of it, and 
more especially its bishops and pastors, is quite 
clear. They must not, in such a conflict as this, 
“ halt between two opinions.” * He that is not with 
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Christ is against him. They must choose between 
Christ and Rome. They must reject with prompti¬ 
tude all the superadditions of human folly, or betray 
the Lord our only Mediator. They cannot have 
the Pope and the Bible at the same time. They 
cannot serve God and mammon. Let them boldly 
range themselves, then, on the Lord’s side, and take 
all the consequences. Let them dread any contact 
with the New Testament Babylon. Let them come 
out from the magic circle of popish enchantment, 
and keep within the sacred enclosure of their Sa¬ 
viour’s sole mediation and grace. Let them adhere 
to Christ; the “ head over all things to his church.” 
Let the sublime description of our Lord’s person 
and glory, given us in this epistle, assure them of 
his certain, and perhaps speedy, victory; for as¬ 
suredly the signs of the times seem drawing towards 
a termination. Let them imbibe more and more 
the devotional spirit of this Epistle as to the end 
which Christianity aims at. Let them believe more 
firmly all the doctrines by which this spirit is 
awakened and nurtured. Let them follow our 
apostle in the order and manner and tone of his 
addresses in the use of these doctrines. Let them 
entertain a just abhorrence of all the interfering 
pretensions of the idolatrous church. Let the sole 
mediation of Christ suffice. Let the worship of 
angels and saints be dreaded as impious ingratitude 
towards Christ, as contrary to the whole tenor of 
holy Scripture, and* as subversive of the entire 
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scheme of redemption. And let them wait with 
humble assurance for the final triumph of Christ 
throughout the world, when the visible church shall 
be purified, when “ the nations and people that w ill 
not serve Christ shall perishwhen the New Tes¬ 
tament “ Babylon” and her “ man of sin” shall be 
“ consumed with the Spirit of Christ’s mouth, and 
destroyed with the brightness of his comingwhen 
the Mohammedan woe shall terminate, and the 
eastern churches, after twelve or thirteen centuries 
of desolation, be revived and restored—and when 
the several blessed Lutheran and Protestant churches 
being purified, and their missions enlarged and pros¬ 
pered, there shall be an union amongst all the na¬ 
tions of the earth in Christ the only Mediator, one 
fold under one shepherd, one Lord ami his name 
One. 


THE END. 
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proceedings of the army, the manners, customs, and mode of warfare of the Afghans, will be rend with 
pleasure and with profit; and we recommend Mr. Allen’s hook to all who lee I an interest in that 
country.”— Times. 

“ Nothing can be more unaffected than tlie style in which the author relates tho occurrences which 
he actually witnessed: and the original illustrations add much to the interest of the work.” 

Morning Herald. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 1 . HATCHARD AND SON 


Eatdj? IDufiUsiftcir. 

LITERARY EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH AND OTHER WORKS; 

Collected during Half a Century ; Together with some Original Matter. 

By JOHN POYNDKR, Esq. 

2 vols. Ovo. cloth, price U. 10s. 


THE MEMOIRS OE THE CONQUISTADOR BERNAL DIAZ DEL 

CASTILLO; 

Written by Himself : Containing a True and Full Account of the Discovery and Conquest of 
MEXICO and NEW SPAIN. 

Translated from the original Spanish by JOHN INGRAM LOCKHART, F.R.A.S. 

Author of “ Attiea and Athens.” 

2 vols. Ovo. cloth, price ?4s. 

“ Next to the Expedition of Cyrus and the Commentaries of Cirsar, we have met with no works of 
n kindred nature which will be; read with more intense interest than the volumes before us.”— Times. 

“ If we were asked to put our hand on the most thoroughly interesting works that the present sea¬ 
son has produced, wo should certainly include Mr. Lockhart's excellent translation, and wcemphati¬ 
cally recommend it us a rich and moral fund of entertainment and information.”— Morning Post. 

“ We could readily occupy many of our columns with extracts to delight our friends, but their very 
abundance startles iis, and wo would rather say at once that the whole account is of sucli unmixed 
attraction—carries you on with such variety and effect of action —paints tin* inhabitants of the New 
World and their invaders in sueli striking colours, possesses so high a historical value, ami is so rich 
in every kind of information belonging to the circumstances, the country, and the epoch, that the 
best review of it would be a ropriut of the whole, witli notes of admiration ."—Literary Gazette. 


THE RECTOR IN SEARCH OF A CURATE. 

By A CHURCH MAN. 

CONTENTS. 

1. The Parish—2. The Curate—3. The Temporary Curate—1. The Evangelicist—.•»,(). The Evan¬ 
gelicals—7. The Unfortunate Man—». The Scholar— if. The Millennariau—10. The Anglo-Catholic— 
11. The Approved—12. The Ordination. 

1 vol. post Ovo. price 9s. cloth. 

** A lively and entertaining book .”—Christian Observer. 

“ A work calculated to obtain a general reception in all the reading circles.”— Herald. 

“ Interesting and attractive.”—Spectator. 


MEMOIR OF TIIE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 

By his son, LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 

2 vols. demy Ovo. with a Portrait, and Fac Simile Autograph, price 24s. cloth. ' 

“ Replete with interesting matter .”—Christian Observer. 

“ It is impossible to rend these two volumes without being impressed with a sincere respect for the 
character and virtue of Lord Teigmnnuth, which raised him deservedly to the eminence he attained, 
for the spotless integrity he preserved in the midst of corruption, and for his sincere and unobtrusive 
piety.”— Asiatic Journal. 
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Dfbtntt.m 


SERMONS. 

By the Rev. THOMAS EDWARDS nANKINSON, M.A., 

Late of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Minister of St. Mutthew’s Chapel, Denmark Hill. 
8vo. cloth, prico 10s. (id. 

By the tame Author, uniform with the above. 

SEATONIAN PRIZE POEMS. 

New and Complete Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. fid. 


HINTS TO PROMOTE A LIFE OF FAITH; 

Or, TIIE RATIFICATION OF THE BAPTISMAL COVENANT. 

By a Member of the Church of England. 

Fcap. cloth, price 4s. fid. 

“ This work is intended to aid inexperienced inquirers to attain a life of faith. It is written in 
truly pious, practical, and devotional spirit .”—Knylish Review. 


RELIGION THE LIFE OF MAN: 

Being the substance of some Addresses in a Public Institution. 
By WILLIAM EDMOND, L.L.D., Interim Chaplain. 

12 mo. cloth, prico 2s. fid. 


SIXTY-SIX LETTERS FROM THE REY. JOHN NEWTON, 

LATE RECTOR OP ST. MARY WOOLNOTII, LONDON, 

TO A CLERGYMAN AND IIIS FAMILY. 

Between the Years 1791 and 180!. Never before Published. 

One vol. 12mo. cloth, pries 5s. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

Scripturally Considered, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
By the Rev. F. CLOSE, A.M., Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham. 

♦ 12mo. cloth, price 3s. fid. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE AND OPINIONS OF FREDERICK 
WILLIAM IH., KING OF PRUSSIA. 

From the German of BISHOP EYLERT. 

8vo. cloth, gilt, price Gs. 

“ The language of a pious Protestant conversing with an affectionate and faithful pastor for spiritual 
edification.' ’—Chration Oftservcr. 

“ A most interesting work .”—Church and State Gazette. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. BATCHARD AND SON 


BISHOP OF CHESTER. 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OP THE EPISTLE OE ST. PAUL 


to tire ROMANS, and the FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. By JOHN BiRl) SUMNER, 
I).])., UIHI> BISHOP OF CHESTER. 1 vol. Ilvo., or 2 vols. 12mn„ price Its. cloth. 

A volume containing tlio SECOND EPISTLE TO T1IE CORINTHIANS is in tho Press. 


liy the tame Author, 


II. 

A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPELS of ST. MATTHEW 

nml BT. MARK, in the form of Lectures, intended to assist tho practice of domestic instruction and 
dovotion. The Sixth Edition. One vol. Uvo., or two vols. 12ino., price 9s. cloth. 


III. 

A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE, in the 

form of Lectures. The Third Edition. In ouo vol. Bvo., or in two vols. 12n\o., price 9s. cloth. 


IV. 

A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN, in the 

form of Lectures. Third Edition. In one vol. Rvo., or two vols. 12mo., prico 9s. cloth. 


V. 

A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the ACTS of the APOSTLES, in 

tho form of Lectures. In one vol. Uvo., or two vols. 12ino., price 9s. cloth. 

VI. 

A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the GENERAL EPISTLES of 

JAMES, PETER, JOHN, and JUDE, in the form of Lectures. In one vol. Uvo., or two vols. 12mo., 
price 9s. cloth. 

VII. 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY ; its Obligations and Objects, with reference to 

the present state of Society. IN A SERIES OF SERMONS. Second Edition, 12ino. price Gs., or Uvo. 
price 9s. cloth. 

VIII. 

APOSTOLICAL PREACHING CONSIDERED, in an Examination 

of St. Paul's Epistles. Also, Four Sermons on Subjects relating to the Christian Ministry, and 
preached on different occasions. Eighth Edition, enlarged, Uvo. 10s. Ud. cloth. 

IX. 

SERMONS on the PRINCIPAL FESTIVALS of the CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH: to which are added, Three Sermons on Good Friday. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

X. 

The EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, derived from its NATURE 

and RECEPTION. Sixth Edition, Uvo., 10s. Gd. Or in one vol. 12mo., price 6s. cloth. 


XI. 

A SERIES of SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN fAITH and CHA- 

RACTEU. Eighth Edition, Uvo., 10s. Gd. ; or 12mo., 6s. cloth. 

XII. 

A TREATISE on the RECORDS of the CREATION, and on the 

MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the CREATOR. Fifth Edition. Two volt. 8vo., II. Is cloth. 

XIII. 

SIX CHARGES delivered to the CLERGY of the Diocese of 

CHESTER, at tho Triennial Visitations in 1829, 1892, 1839, 1898,1841, and 1844. In one vol. 8vo. 
price 7s. cloth. 

N.B. The above works may he had bound uniformly in cloth. 








WORKS PUBLISHED BV J. HATCHARD AND SON. 


LATERE V. HENRY BLUNT. 

Second Edition. 

A FAMILY EXPOSITION OF THE PENTATEUCH. % tl.e into 

Kev. IIENRY BLUNT, M.A., Rector of Streatham, Surrey. In Three Volumes,.which may bo 
had separately, price Os. each. 

By the same Author, 

Second Edition. 

2. A VOLUME of POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. 12mo. price Os. cloth. 

Sixteenth Edition. 

3. NINE LECTURES upon the HISTORY «f SAINT PETER. 12mo. 

price 4s. (Id. cloth. 

Fifteenth Edition. 

4. EIGHT LECTURES on the HISTORY of JACOB. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 

cloth. 

Tenth Edition. 

5. TWELVE LECTURES on the HISTORY of ABRAHAM. 12mo. 

price fls. 6d. cloth. 

Ninth Edition. 

G. TWELVE LECTURES on the HISTORY of ST. PAUL. Part I. 

i2mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Eighth Edition. 

7. HISTORY of SAINT PAUL. Part II. 12mo. price 5s. fid. cloth. 

Ninth Edition. 

8. LECTURES upon the HISTORY of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 

CHRIST, l’art I. 12mo. price5s. Cd. cloth. 

Seventh Edition. 

9. HISTORY of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Part II. 

12mo. price 5s. (id. cloth. 

Seventh Edition. 

10. CONCLUDING LECTURES on the HISTORY of our LORD and 

SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Part III. 12mo. price 5s. (id. cloth. 

Eighth Edition. 

11. DISCOURSES upon some of the DOCTRINAL ARTICLES of the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND. 12mo. price Ss. (id. cloth. 

Fifth Edition. 

12. SERMONS preached in TRINITY CHURCH, CHELSEA. 12mo. 

price 6s. cloth. 

Third Edition. 

13. -A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 

CHURCHES of ASIA. 12mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

Fourth Edition. 

14. LECTURES on the HISTORY of ELISHA. 12mo. price 5s. Gd. 
cloth. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. HATCHARD AND SON. 


Professor Garbett’s Works. 

i. 

PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 

Two vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12 b. each. 

“ These volumes form an excellent addition to our stock of standard works on Christian faith and 
practice. For private study or household reading, they are the best tliat have fallen under our 
view."— Britannia. 

II. 

BAMPTON LECTURE, 1842. 

CHRIST AS PROPHET, PRIEST, AND KING; being a Vindication of tjie 

Church of England from Theological Novelties, in Eight Lectures, preached before the University of 
Oxford, at Canon Hampton's Lecture, 1842. 2 vols. Hvo., 24s. cloth. 

“ An able, learned, and valuable publication, the fruits of many years’ study and reflection."— 

Christian Observer. 

“ We have road these volumes with interest, and we hope with edification. Wc regard them as very 
valuable, on the grounds of their intrinsic merit.”— Churchman's Monthly Review. 

III. 

A REVIEW of DR. PUSEY’S SERMON; and the Doctrine of the 

Eucharist, according to the Church of England. 8vo., price 6a. 


Second Edition. 

WHY DO YOU BELIEVE THE BIBLE TO BE THE WORD OE 

GOD P 

By JOSIAII BATEMAN, M.A., Vicar of Huddersfield. 

12nio. cloth, price 4s. 


THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, IN VERSE. 

Beiug Specimens of a New Version of the Psalter. 

Fitted to the Tunes used in Churches. With an Appendix of Early Versions and Notes. 

By M. MONTAGU. 

1 vol. post 8vo., price 5s. boards. 

PAGANO-PAPISMUS; 

Or, an Exact Parallel between Rome-Pagan and Rome-Christian in their Doctrines and Ceremonies. 
By JOSHUA STOPFORD, B.D., Rector of All Saints, in the City of York. 

(Being a reprint of a work published in 1675.) 

1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 7s. 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES, 

Preached at Christ Church, Paradise Row, Chelsea, during Lent, 1844. 
By Clergymen of the Church of England. 

12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. HATCHARD AND SON 


/ 


EPOCHS OF THE CHURCH OF LYONS. 

A Fragment in the History of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Translated from the French. Edited by the Rev. J. II CRN ALL, M.A. 
Second Edition, fcap. cloth, price 3a. Ud. 


AN APPEAL TO THE RUBRIC; 

In a Review of the several Clauses of the Ritual Code; with Suggestions for (Tenoral Uniformity in the 
Public Services of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

By SAMUEL ROWE, M.A., of Devon. 

1 vol. foolscap, price 3s. fid. cloth. 


THE GOSPELS COLLATED; 

Presenting'in one view the Concurrent Testimony of the Evangelists. 

By a BARRISTER of Lincoln’s inn. 

Royal 8vo. price ‘ 21 s. cloth. 

" We feel it our duty to give this volume our warmest recommendation .”—Oxford Herald. 


TRUTH ON BOTH SIDES; OB, CAN THE BELIEVER FINALLY 

FALL ? 

By STAFFORD BROWN, M.A., Curate of Christ Church, Derry Hill, Wilts. 


1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 

“ A very able and interesting Treatise, which wc recommend to general perusal.’— -Gentleman'» Mag. 


PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, B.A. 

12mo. price (5s. cloth. 

These Sketches abound in felicitous allusions, facts happily related, and in reflections, in which 
poetry and purity combine to arouse and elevate the intellect. However choice and select may be the 
religious library to which this volume may be introduced, we feel well assured it will form no unworthy 
addition to it ”— Britannia. 


THE APOSTLES’ C R E E 1), 

Considered in relation to tlio wants of the Religious Sense, and certain errors of the Present Day. 
By the Rev. THOMAS GRIFFITH, A.M. 

Minister of Ram’s Episcopal Chapel, Homerton, Author of “ The Spiritual Life," Ac. Ac. 

1 vol. 12 mo. price 10s. cloth. 

“ We have perused this work with pleasure, for there is in it sound scholarship, a correct, and often 
elegant, exposition of doctrinal points, and a truly pious and devout spirit.”— Gentleman'$ Magazine. 


- THE COUNTRY PARSON’S WIFE. 

Being intended as a Continuation of, and Companion to, “ IIkrbkht’s Cointry Parson.” 
By Mrs. THOMAS CLARK, of East Bergholt, !late Louisa Lanc.l 
1 vol. fcap. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED 11Y J. IIATCHARD AND SON. 


AN EXPOSITION OE THE FOUR GOSPELS, 

Of which the Notes on those by St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, have never before 
been published. 

By the Rev. THOMAS ADAM, B.A. 

Rector of Wintringhara ; Author of “ Private Thoughts on Religion,” &c. 

With a Mkmoih of the Author. 

In 2 vain. (tvo. price 12s. cloth, published originally at 1L Is. 

“ Perhaps few were better fitted to write a practical and experimental commentary on any part of the 
Scriptures than this author, whose pregnant briefness of remark, and deep acquaintance with experi¬ 
mental religion, would preserve him from prolixity, and enable him to present the most useful view of 
the subject to the mind. The present posthumous work will be found characterised by all the best 
peculiarities of the author.”— liecord. 


EXPLANATION OF THE CHURCH CATECHISM, 

With Scripture Proofs, for tlio use of Sunday Schools. 

By the Rov. JOHN HAMILTON GRAY, M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford; Vicar of Bolsover 

and Scarliir. 

Second Edition. 12mo. price Is. cloth. 

By the. same. A nth or, J 

On the ORDAINING INFLUENCE of the HOLY GHOST. 12mo. 

price 2s (id. doth. I 

REV. HUGH M' NEILE. 

Eighth Edition. 

LECTURES ON THE CHURCH OE ENGLAND, ! 

delivered in London, March, 1H40. By the Rev. 11UG1L M‘NE1LE, M.A., Minister of St. Jude's j 
Church, Liverpool. 1 vol. 12iuo. price Gs. cloth. 

By the same Author. 

Second Edition. 

2. LECTURES on the SYMPATHIES, SUFFERINGS, and RESUR- 

RECTION of the LORD JESUS CHRIST ; delivered in Liverpool during Passion Week and Easter 
Day. 1 vol. 12im>., price 4s. (id. doth. 

Fifth Edition. 

3. SERMONS on the SECOND ADVENT of our LORD JESUS ! 

CHRIST, with Notes. 12mo., pried 4s. (id. cloth. 

Third Edition. j 

4. SEVENTEEN SERMONS. 12mo., price 7s. cloth. 


LATE REV. ROBERT ANDERSON. 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPKL OF ST. JOHN. 


By the late Rov. ROBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton; and Chap¬ 
lain to the Right lion. Lord Teignmouth. 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. cloth. 


II. 


A PASTORAL ADDRESS on REGENERATION, and POST- 

SCRIPT. lBmo., price Is. Gd. cloth. 


III. 

TEN DISCOURSES on the COMMUNION OFFICE of the CHURCH 

of ENGLAND. With an Apfcndix. Second Edition. 12rao. price 7e-doth. 
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THOUGHTS AND DEFLECTIONS ON SICKNESS AND 
AFFLICTION. 

By the late A. U. SANDERSON, M.D. 

1 vol. fcap. price 5s. Gd. cloth. 

“ A well-written work. grafting on a subject peculiarly the province of the author, moral and reli¬ 
gious views equally free from sectarianism and bigotry.”— Athenu-um. 

“This volume possesses peculiar value from the fact that it was suggested and illustrated by tho 
author’s professional practice.”— Record. 

“ Calculated to impart both instruction and amusement .”—John Bull. 


SUNDAY HEADINGS FOE THE FAMILY AND THE CLOSET. 

By the Rev. ,T. NORMAN PEARSON, M.A. 

Incumbent of tho District Church, Tunbridge Wells. 

12mo., price 7s. cloth. 

“Sound and practical .”—British Magazine. 

“ A most valuable work .”—Church of England Magazine. 


EXTRACTS FltOM THE RELIGIOUS WORKS OF FENELON, 

Archbishop of Cambray. 

Translated from tho Original French. By Miss MARSH ALL. 

Tenth Edition, with a Portrait. Fcap. 4s. Gd. cloth. 


HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION AND NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 

Fourteenth Edition. 12mo. price 3s. Gd. cloth. 

** I think I may say that of all men we meet with, nine parts out of ten arc what they arc,good or evil, 
useful or not, by their education.”— Locke. 


HINTS FOR REFLECTION, 

Compiled from various Authors. 

Third Edition. 32mo. price 2s. cloth. 


THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION AND EXALTED FELICITY OF 
GLORIFIED SAINTS. 

By tho Rev. ROBERT MEEK, M.A., Rector of St. Michael, Sutton Bonnington, Notts, 
(Late of Richmond, Yorkshire ! 

Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

# By the. name Author. 

2. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; a Faithful Witness against the Errors 

and Corruptions of the Church of Rome. Bvo. 12s. boards. 

3. I’ASSION WEEK; a Practical and Devotional Exposition of the 

Gospels and Epistles appointed for that Season, composed for the Closet and the Family. 12mo. 4s. 
boards. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 1 . HATCHARD AND SON, 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 

Seventh Edition. 12mo. price Os. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 


1. In the Object of Life. 

2. In the Rule of Life. 

3. Jn his Intercourse with the 

World. 


4. In the Condition of Life. 

5. In his Sorrows, 
fi. In his Joys. 

7. In his Death. 


By the Author of “ The Listener.” 

Also, by the same Author, 

DAILY READING S. 

Passages of Scripture selected for Social Reading, with Applications. 
Second Edition. 12ino. Price (is. cloth. 


A SPONSOR'S GIFT. 


Being Familiar Essays on those things “ which a Christian ought to know and believe,’' in a Series 
of Letters to an absent Godchild. 

Second Edition, 12mo. price 3s. 


T1IE MINISTERIAL CHARACTER OF CHRIST PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

By CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

Second Edition, enlarged. One vol. Ovo. 12s. cloth. 


MORAL STRENGTH; 

Or the Nature and Conquest of Evil Ilabits Considered. 

By WILLIAM MOUSLEY, M.A., Vicar of Cold Ashby, late of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Author of “Plain Sermons on some of the leading Truths of the Gospel.” 

1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. cloth. 

“ An excellent subject well treated; very well arranged, and containing much good and practical 
information.’’— British Magazine. 


H- THORNTON- 

Second Edition. 

LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. By the late henry 

THORNTON, Esq., M.P., with Prayers adapted to the Lecturos. 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

Second Edition. 

2. On the TEN COMMANDMENTS, with PRAYERS. 12mo. price 2s.6d. 

cloth. 

Second Edition. t 

3. LECTURES upon the SERMON on the MOUNT. 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. 

cloth. 

Sixteenth Edition. 

4. FAMILY PRAYERS, in a Series for a Month. 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. 

cloth. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PARENTAL CHARACTER OF G01). 


By Captain Stn WILLIAM EDWARD PARRY, R.N. 
Third Edition. 18mo. price Is. 6d. cloth. 


REV. WILLIAM GOODE. 

TWO TREATISES ON THE CHURCH. 

By Dr. T. JACKSON and BISHOP SANDERSON ; 

With a Letter of Bishop Cosin, on the Orders of the Foreign Reformed Churches. 

Edited, with Introductory Remarks, by WILLIAM GOODE, M.A., Rector of St. Antholin. 
Price 5s. cloth. 

By the. same Author, 

Third Edition. 

2. THE CASE AS IT IS; or, a Reply to Hr. l’usey’s Letter to the Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury; including a Compendious Statement of the Doctrines and Views of the Trac- 
tators as expressed by themselves. Price Is. 

Second Edition. 

3. MODERN CLAIMS to the GIFTS of the SPIRIT, Stated and Ex- 

amined. With Appendix. Hvo. price |0s. lid. 

4. TRACTS ON CHURCH RATES. In one vol. 8vo., price 7s. Cd. 

hoards. 


BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

THE SUFFICIENCY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE AS THE RULE OE 

FAITII; being a Sermon delivered at the Cathedral Church of St.John, Calcutta, at an Ordina¬ 
tion holden on Sunday, Alny V, 1841. By the Right Rev. DANIEL WILSON, J).D , Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. Second Edition, 12ino., price yd. 

By the same Author, 

2. SERMONS delivered in INDIA. One vol. 8vo., price 12s. cloth. 

Fourth Edition. 

3. The EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, in a Course of Lectures delivered 

in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Islington, containing the Lectures on the Authenticity, Credi¬ 
bility, Divino Authority, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. Two vols. 12mo. price »». doth. 

Third Edition. 

4. 'The DIVINE AUTHORITY and PERPETUAL OBLIGATION of the 

LORD’S DAY asserted in Seven Sermon*. l2mo., price 3s. Cd. cloth. 

Sixth Edition. 

5. SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

and PRACTICE. One vol. 8vo., price 12s., or In one vol. 12mo., price 5b. 

Fifth Edition. 

6. SERMONS ADDRESSED to CHILDREN on EASTER TUES- 

DAYS. 18mo., price Is. sewed. 

Nineteenth Edition. 

7. A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to Young Persons about 

to be CONFIRMED. Price 4d. sewed. 

Twelfth Edition. 

8. A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to Young Persons pre- 

viously to receiving the LORD’S SUPPER. 12iuo., price 4d. sewed. 
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WORKS PUHLSIIED BY J. HATCHARD AND SON. 


GIDEON, THE MIGHTY MAN OF VALOUR. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. fcap. price 7s. cloth. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE DESTINY OF THE 

JEWS, 

AND THEIR CONNEXION WITH TIIF. GENTILE NATIONS. 

Ity Ten Clergymen of the Church of England. 

One vol. 12mo., price !>a. cloth. 

THE REMNANT FOUND; 

Or, the Place of Israel’s Hiding Discovered. 

Being a summary of proofs, showing that the Jews at Daghistan, on the Caspian Sea, arc the 
lleinnuut of the Ten Tribes. The result of personal residence and investigation. 

By the Rev. JACOB SAMUEL, 

Senior Missionary to the Jews for India, Persia, and Arabia. 

Ono vol. 8vo., prico Os. cloth. 

THE PORTRAITURE OF A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 

By W. Robkrtr, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Editor of the “ Life of Mrs. II. More.” 

Second Edition. Price f»s. boards. 

THOUGHTS ON THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MAN; 

With a view to the Amelioration of Society ; addressed to the Higher and Middle Classes. 

By EMMA MEEK. 

Foolscap, price 3s. Cd. cloth. 

A LETTER TO A FRIEND ON THE EVIDENCES AND 
THEORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By LORD LINDSAY. 

1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. cloth. 


CHRISTIAN ESSAYS. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A. 
Second Edition, 8vo. price 12b. 


THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS; 

Or, Scripture Truths exhibited by the aid of Similes, original and selected. 

By the Rev. II. G. SALTER, A.M., Curate and Lecturer of Glastonbury. 

These illustrations are drawn from Nature, History, the Arts and Sciences, and the Kingdoms of 
Grace and Providence. It is believed that no similar work has been published since Mr. Spencer’s in 
1658, of which the most valuable portions are here incorporated. 

One vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth. 
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THE ANNALS OF THE POOR. 

By the late Rev. LKG1I RICHMOND. With Engravings by EmvAau Findkn. 
1 vol. fcap. price 5s., or 1 vol. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE PULPIT HELP TO PRAYER. 

By the Itev. W. RADCLYFFE, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, and Curato of Moor 
Critcliill, Devon. 

18mo., price 3s. doth. 


SOCIAL DUTIES ON CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 

By HENRY DRUMMOND. 

The Fifth Edition. Price 4s. cloth. 


CHARACTERS AND EVENTS IN SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERE1). 

A Series of Lectures. 

By the Itev. JOHN M. 11IFFERNAN, A.M., Curate of Fethurd, in the Diocese of Cashel. 

1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 

RECOGNITION IN THE WORLD TO COME: 

OR CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP ON EARTH PERPETUATED IN HEAVEN. 

By the Rev. C. K. MUSTOK, A.M., Chelmsford. 

Fourth Edition, 12uio. price 7s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

SERMONS, AT ROTTERDAM. 

flvo. (trice 12s. cloth. 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN, 

or an Attempt to trace the Connection of Diseases and Remedies with the Truths of Revelation. 

By JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 

Editor of “ Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry.” 

One vol. 8vo. price 10s. lid. cloth. 

“ The work before us displays learning and ability ."—Morning Chronicle. 

“ This work, ‘ The Great Physicianis evidently the production of a clear-thin king head and a 
sound heart ; the subject, a new and most interesting one. * * 1 am no critic ; I only know win n 

I myself am pleased, and 1 can only say, that, without giving an unqualified assent to some ol the. 
positions, the work, as a whole, has interested me much .”—Author of the Christian Gentleman's Daily 
Walk. 


THE NEW WHOLE DUTY OF MAN; 

Containing tlic Faith as well as Practice of a Christian. With Devotions proper for several occasions. 
8vo. price Os., 12mo. price 5s.<Jd. plainly hound. 
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PRACTICAL ESSAYS ON THE MORNING AND 
EVENING SERVICES, 

AND ON TI1E COLLECTS IN THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By the late ltev. THOMAS T. B1DDULPII,M.A. Minister of St. James’s, Bristol. 
Third Edition. 3 vols. Ovo. price If. 7»* 


A TRIBUTE OF SYMPATHY ADDRESSED TO 
MOURNERS. 

By W. NEWNHAM, Esq., M.R.S.L. 

Contents:—1. Indulgence of Grief. 2. Moderation of Grief. 3. Excessive Sorrow. 4. Advantages 
of Sorrow. 5. Self-examination. G. Resignation. 7- Sources of Consolation. 

Fcap. 5s. cloth. 


BRIEF HINTS TO CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 

By the Rev. EDWARD CltAIG, Curate of Burton Latimer. 

1 vol. fcap. price 3s. cloth. 

Contents: — Choosing the Profession—Preparatory Study—Reading for TTolyOrders—The Formu¬ 
laries—Composition — Sermon-Making—Preaching—Reading—Schools—Visiting—Dissent—Popery- 
Consistency, &e. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIP¬ 
TURES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT ; 

Or, A Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. 

In Two Parts. 


To which is added, A Concordance to tiie Apocrypha. 

By ALEXANDER CUD DEN, M.A. 

Tiie Ninth Edition. To which is added, a Life of the Author, 
By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, E.S.A. 

1 vol. 4to. price If. Is. boards. 


THE ANALOGY OF FAITH; 

Or, An ATTEMPT to SHOW GOD’S METHODS of GRACE with the CIIITRCII of CHRIST, ns set 
forth in the experience of David. 

By the Rev. THOMAS HOLLOWAY, D.D., Some time Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Minister of Fitzroy Chapel, Fitzroy Square. 

8vo. price 10s. Gd. cloth. 


THE LIFE, AND A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS 
OF TIIE LATE REV. HENRY VENN, M.A. 

Successively Vicar of Huddersfield, Yorkshire, and Rector of Yelling, Hants, Author of “ The 
Complete Duty of Man.” ' 

The Memoir of his Life drawn up by the late Rev. JOHN VENN, M.A., Rector of Clapham, Surrey. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY VENN, B.D., 

Perpetual Curate of St. John’s Holloway, Fellow of ^ueen’8 College, Cambridge. 

Fifth Edition. 1 vol. fcap. with a Portrait, price 8s. cloth. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE; 

CONTAIN t NO 

TIIE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT ACCORDING TO TIIE AUTHORISED VERSION ; 
With Explanatory Notes, Practical Observations, and copious Marginal References. 

By the Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, late Rector of Ashton Samlford, Bucks. 

A New Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections and Improvements, and with Ten Maps. 
In 0 vols. 4to. price 07. (is., or in 3 vols. imperial Hvo. with numerous Illustrations and 
Maps, price 3/. 3s. 

THE HOLY BIBLE; 

With the Practical Oiiskkvations of the Rev. THOMAS SCOTT. 

In 2 vola. imperial Hvo. price 1Z. 5s. cloth. 


ESSAYS ON THE MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECTS IN 
RELIGION. 

Ily the Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 

With a Memoir of the Annum. 

The Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. price 5s. j Ifiino. price 3s. fUl. 

TIIE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

IN TWO PARTS. 

Ily JOHN 1IUNVAN. 

With Original Notes by the Rev. Thomas Stott, 

Sixth Edition. ]2mo. price 5a. cloth. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE REY. CHRISTIAN FREDERIC SWARTZ. 

To which is prefixed, A SKETCH of the HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY in INDIA. 

Ily HUGH PEARSON, D.R., M.R.A.S. 

Doan of Salisbury, Author of “ The Life of lluclmnun.” 

Third Edition. 2 vols. post Hvo. price 10s. With a Portrait and Map. 

THE JOYS OF HEAVEN. 

By A. LAYMAN. 

12mo. cloth, priec 4s. Gd. 

“ You seem to have compared with much diligence, and connected with skill, the intimations which 
are scattered throughout Scripture on this most interesting and important subject; uinl, as a whole, 1 
think the book displays a power of thought which will recommend it to the few who reason, a.id a * 
felicity of illustration, which will make it attractive to the many who feel .”—Extract Jrum a Letter 
from Mr. Dale. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD 

THE ONLY TRUE REST FOR THE SOUL, AND REFUGE IN THESE ALARMING TIMES. 

1 vol. fcap. price 5s. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PRAYER, 

Selected exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 

By JOSEPH FINCHER, Esq. 

With a Testimony to the Work by James Montgomery, Esq. of Sheffield. 
The Third Edition. 12mo. price Gs. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

2. THE INTERPOSITION OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 

Selected exclusively from the Holy Scriptures, 
llhno. Gs. boards. 


THE FAMILY WHICH JESUS LOVED 

In Seventeen Lectures. 


By the REV. .1 AM ESIIALDANE STEWART, A.M., Incumbent of St. Bride's Church, Liverpool, A 
The Second Edition. l:hno. price Gs. cloth. 


By the same Author, 

THE PARENTAL PROMISE FULFILLED; 


A Brief Memoir of his Eldest Son, W. C. Stewart, who departed this life in perfect peace, 
Dee. ;t, 11W4, aged seventeen. 

Third Edition. ls?mn. price 3s. Gd. cloth. 


THE SOLACE OF AN INVALID. 

Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5a. Gd. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

SOLACE OF A MOURNER. 

12mo. 4s. Gd. cloth. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF CUR1STTAN EDUCATION IN ITS 
EARLY STAGES; 

By THOMAS BABINGTON, Esq. 

Ninth Edition, fenp. price 5a. cloth. 


LADIES’ SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 

OR MOTHFJUS GUIDE TO THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Being an explanation of each chapter according to the veraes, with occasional Practical Hints. 
I vul. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 


ECCLESIASTICA: OR, TILE CHURCH, HER SCHOOLS, AND 
THE CLERGY. 

By EDWARD MAHON ROOSE, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Second Edition flvo. price It's. Gd. cloth. 
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FAMILY AND PRIVATE DEVOTION. 

i. A FORM OF PRAYERS, Selected and Composed for the Use of a 

Family principally consisting of Young Persons. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. price 2s. Oil. cloth. 

2 > FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late HENRY THORNTON, Esq., M.P. 

Sixteenth Edition. 12uio. price 3s. cloth. 

3. FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W. W1LBERFORCE, Esq. Edited 

by his Sou, the Rev. R. I. WfUlRRFOItCU, Archdeacon of the East Hiding of Yorkshire ; Vicar of 
Burton-Agnes ; late Fellow of Oriel College. Ninth Edition. Foolscap Hvo. price Is. (5d. 

4. FAMILY PRAYERS for a FORTNIGHT. ISmo. cloth, price‘2s. 

5. FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day of the Week, selected from various 

portions of the Holy llible, with References. Third Edition. 12mo. price 2s. Gd. 

fi. FAMILY PRAYERS, chiefly from ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 18mo. 

price 2s. cloth. 

7. FAMILY PRAYERS for EVERY DAY in the WEEK. By CLERICUS. 

Khuo. Is. Gd. cloth. 

8. PRAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION for Families, and for 

Particular Persons, upon most Occasions. By BENJAMIN JENKS. Altered and Improved by 
the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON. 12mo. price 4 h. Gd., or Ifhuo. price 3s. plainly bound. 

9. REV. H. TATTAM’S HELPS to DEVOTION. Morning and Evening 

Prayers for every day in the week, adapted fur the use of Families. 12mo. price 2s. Gd. 

10. SHORT FAMILY PRAYERS for every Morning and Evening of the 

Month. Selected and Arranged from the Liturgy, Psalms, and various Eminent Writers. By WIL¬ 
LIAM SOLTAU, Esq., a Monibcr of the Church of England. 12mo., price 3s. cloth. 

11. A COURSE of MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS, for the use 

of tho Families of the Poor. Price Gd., or 5s. per dozen. 

12. SHORT PRAYERS for EVERY DAY in the WEEK, to he used 

cither in tho Family or Private. By tho Rev. RICHARD BIIEPIIERD, M.A., Incumbent of Si. 
Margaret's, Stanstead, Herts, and lute Curate of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. Price 2d , or Is. Gd. per 
dozen. 

13. FORMS of PRAYERS adapted forthe useof Schools and Young Persons. 

By J. SNOW. Price 28. 6<1. cloth. 

14. PRIVATE PRAYERS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. By M. A. Fcap. 

prico 2s.cloth. 

15. A FEW PLAIN SHORT PRAYERS, intended to be sent with each 

sot of Baby Linen lent to Poor Women. Prico 3d., or 2s. Gd. per dozen. 

By the tame Author, 

16. PRAYERS for CHILDREN and YOUNG PERSONS. Price 3d.. 

each, or 2s. Gd. per dozen. 

17* NEWLY ARRANGED MANUAL for COMMUNICANTS at the 

LORD’S SUPPER, including the Service for the Holy Communion. Prico 3s. bound. 

18. ACOMPANION to the ALTAR, with Occasional Prayers. By GEORGE 
A. E. MARSH, A.M., Rector of Bangor, Flintshire, ami late Minister of 8t. Mary's Cliaptl. Park 
Street, Grosvcnor Square. Third Edition, price Is. 6d., or 2s. sheep, and 3a. bound in calf. 
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Sermons. 

BRADLEY. 

S K R M 0 N S, 

Preached chiefly at the Celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

Ily the Rev. CHARLES ItRADLEY, Vicar of (’Jlnslmry, Brecknockshire, and Minister of St. James's 
(’Impel,Clapliam, Surrey. 

Second Edition. 

Itvo. 10s. lid. cloth. 

I!// the tin we Author , 

Second Edition. 

2. PRACTICAL SERMONS for every Sunday and Principal Holy-Day in 

the Year. Complete in Two Volumes. Hvo-, price ‘21s. cloth. 

N.lt. The Third Volume can he had in post Hvo. price Its. cloth, tn complete the early edition. 

Eighth Edition. 

:! SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church of Glasbury, Brecknockshire. 

Price 10m. (id. cloth. 


Fifth Edition. 

4. SERMONS, preached at St. James’s Chape), Clapliam, Surrey. Price 

10h. (id. cloth. 

Eleventh Edition. 

fj. SERMONS, Preached in the Parish Church of High Wycombe, Bucks. 

2 vols. Itvo. price ‘21s. cloth. 


COOKESLEY. 

S E It M 0 N S. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM GIFFORD COOKESLEY, M.A.. Assistant Master of Eton College. 

1 vol. 12mo., price . r »s. doth. 

“ Bound and moderate In doctrine, earnest in their exhortations, and well suited for the purposes of 
family and domestic worship .”—Church and State Gazette. 

“ These Sermons are eminently suited to the sober temper aud practical objects of family worship, 
ns they never, in developing the Gospel dispensation, forget the imporiant place assigned in it to the 
faithful discharge of temporal duties.”— Heitannia. 


ELWIN. 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS, 

Preachod at the Octagon Chapel, Bath, and printed at the request of the Congregation. 

By the Rev. FOUNTAIN ELWIN, Vicar of Temple, Bristol, and one of the Ministers of the Octagon. 
• Priec 5s. cloth. 

Hu the tame Author, 

SEVEN SERMONS on the CHARACTER of GIDEON; Preached at the 

Temple Church, Bristol, and at the Octagon Chapel, Bath. 

Second Edition, l*2mo. cloth, price 4s. 
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GOODE. 

A NF.W VOLUME OF SERMONS. 

By tlu* Lite Bov. FRANCIS GOODE, Lecturer at Cinphnm. 

«vo , price log. fid. cloth. 
lilt the same Author . 

The BETTER COVENANT practically considered, from Hebrews viii. 0, 

10—12: with a Sueru kmkni on iMiilippintis »i |?. lx Fourth Edition. dvn. 10s dd. board*. 


NORTH. 

SERMONS ON THE LITURGY. 

By the Rev. J. W. NORTH. M.A., Chaplain of the Isle* of Seilly. Late Curate of Fulham. 
Post «vo price Mis doth. 

JOHNSTONE. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

Set forth in several Sermons preached before, and dedicated by pbiimishion to, HER MAJESTY 
the OUEEN DOWAGER. 

By JOHN JOHNSTONE, M.A., late Minister of All Saints, Uotherhithe. 

I vol livo. price Ids. dd. elnth. 


GRAY. 

S Eli MON'S I N ROME. 

During Lent Mill. 

By the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON GUAY, 31.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford; Vicar of Bolnover 
and Scarcliff. 1 vol. 12mo. price 7«. fid. cloth. 


M FARQUHAR. 

SERMONS. 

Preached in St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, Dumfries; and designed more especially to illustrate 
Christian Truth and Obligation, in connexion with some of the leading Anniversaries of the Church of 
England, with the Ordinance of the Ministry, and with the mode of salvation by faith in Christ Jesus. 

By the Kev. W. PITT M‘FAR4t : HAR, B. A , Incumbent of Ht Mary’s Episcopal Chapel. 
r 2 mo. cloth, price fis. 

FOWLER 

‘ SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

By the late ltev. WILLIAM WAUDE FOWLER, M. A. Late Curate of Harley Alihey, 
in the county of Derby. 

12rao. price 4». fid, 
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N I N D. 

LEG T U It E - 8 E It M 0 N S. 

Preached in a Country Parish Church. 

By WILLIAM NIND, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Cherry Ilinton 
1 vol. 12ino., price Oh. cloth. 

“ Discourses which could not be read or listened to without profit.”— Gentleman's Magazine. 


THOMPSON. 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS UPON THE FUTURE STATE OF 
HAPPINESS. 

By the Rev. EDWARD THOMPSON, M.A., Minister of Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

Second Edition. I vol. Post ttvo., Gs. Gd. cloth. 


BATHER. 

SERMONS, CHIEFLY PRACTICAL. 

By EDWARD JIATIIER, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop. 

3 vols, 8vo., price 12s. each. 

N.B. Either vol. may bo had separately. 


MARRIOTT. 

S E R M 0 N S. 

By tho LatoRev. JOHN MARRIOTT, A.M., Rector of Church Lawford, Warwickshire. 
Edited by his Sons, tho Rov.JOIlN MARRIOTT, A.M., and the ltcv. CHARLES MARRIOTT, A.M. 
In one vol. 8vo. price lOs.Gd. cloth. 


MARRIOTT. 

A PLAIN AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LITURGY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Takon from a course of Sermons formerly preached in Margaret Chapel in the city of Bath. 
Newly arranged and corrected. 

By the Rev. HARVEY MARRIOTT, Rector of Clavcrton, and Chaplain to tho Right Honourable 

Lord Kenyon. 

1 vol. 12mo. prico 4s. Gd. cloth. 

By the tame Author, 

2. SERMONS ON THE CHARACTER AND DUTIES OF WOMEN. 

12mo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

3. FOUR COURSES of PRACTICAL SERMONS. 10s. 6d. each 

Course. 

4. EIGHT SERMONS on “ The SIGNS of the TIMES.” 8vo. 

[ boards. 
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CARDALL. 


SERMONS. 

Preached in the Parish Church of Lancaster. 
By tlio Rev. WILLIAM CARDALL, H A. 
tfvo., price Os. cloth. 


THISTLETHWAITE. 

TWENTY-ONE SERMONS l'OR CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

By the late Rev. W. THISTLETHWAITE, A.M., Incumbent of 8t. Ooorgc’e, Bolton. 

To which is prefixed a Mkmoik of the Annum, with a Portrait. 

In one vol. 12mo. price Bto. cloth. 


DEALTRY. 

S ERM0NS, CHIE V LV 1>RA0TICAL, 

Preached in the Parish Church of Clnpham, Surrey. 

By WILLIAM DEALTIIY, D.D., F.R.S., Rector of Ciapham, and Chancellor of Winchester. 
Second Edition, Ovo. price 10s. fid. boards. 


BEST- 

PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 

By the Hon. and Rov. SAMUEL BEST, A.M., Rector of Abbots Ann, Hants, 
l.’mo. price 3s. 6d. boards. 

By the same Author, 

2. PAROCHIAL MINISTRATIONS. 

12ino. prico 3s. fid. cloth. 


ATKINS. 

A SERIES OF T11 E 0 L 0 0 I (; A L L E C T U R E S. 

Delivered in the Cathedral Church of Chichester, d ring Lent, 

In the years 1835, 30, 37, 38, 30, 40, 41. 

By the late Rev. 1IENUY ATKINS, M.A., Prebendary of Wightering. 

12mo. price 7a. cloth. 


A. HARE. 

SERMONS TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 

By AUGUSTUS WILLIAM IIARE, A.M., 

• Late Fellow of Now College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. 

Fifth Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo., prico 16s. cloth. With a Portrait. 

** They are, in truth, as appears to us, compositions of very rare merit, and realise a notion we liavo 
always entertained, that a Btylo of sermon for our rural congregations there somewhere was, if it could 
be hit off, which in language should bo familiar without being plain, and in matter solid without being 
abstruse .”—Quarterly Review. 
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BISSLAND. 

S K It M 0 N s. 

Preached in St. Paul's Chapel, Winchmore Hill. 

By the Rev. THOMAS BISSLAND, A.M., of Bulliol College, Ox on. Rector of Hartley Maudytt, 
Hants, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Bexley. 

Hvo. price 10s. (id. boards. 

By the game Author, 

THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS 

The effectual Means for the Conversion of the Sinner, and the Stability of the Church. 

In one vol. 12nio. price .‘is. (id. cloth. 


HATHERELL. 

NINE SERMONS. 

Preached at the Palace Chapel la Valotta, at Malta, in October, November, and December, 11141. 
To which are added TWO THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, read on public occasions. 

By the ltcv. J. \\\ HATHERELL, D.D., Brasonose College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Charmouth, Dorset. 

12ino. price .‘is. (id. cloth. 


B U S W E L L. 

PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 

lly the Rev. W. BUSWELL, 1J. A., Rector of Widford. Essex. 

1 vol. 12mo. price (>s. cloth. 

N.B. The profits arising from the sale of the work will he devoted towards defraying the expense of 
building a school-room in the Author’s parish, which consists almost exclusively of the labouring 
class. 

“ Plain, earnest, and practical.”— Itecoril. 

CLARK. 

PLATN SERMONS PREACHED TO COUNTRY CONGREGATIONS. 

By FRANCIS FOREMAN CLARK, A.B; 

Head Master of the Grammar School, Newcnstle-under-Lyue, and late Minister of Christ 
Church, Coseley. 

1 vol. 12mo. price (is. cloth. 

BROWNE. 

SERMON S. 

Preached in tho Church of the Holy Trinity, Cheltenham. 

By the Rev. JOHN BROWNE, LL.B. Curate. 

In 1 vol. Hvo. price 12s. 

BATEMAN 

SERMONS PREACHED IN INDIA. 

By JOSIAII BATEMAN, M.A., Vicar of Huddersfield, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 
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HOWELS. 

S K 11 M 0 N S. 

By the Rev. W. IlOWELS. 

Wiili a Mkaioiii of the Author, are.. 

By CHARLES BOW'D LEW. 

Seeoml Edition, 2 vote. »tvo. With a Portrait, price 24s. 

Hit tin' satin' Author. 

2. A COURSK of SRRMONN on the LORD’S I'RAYl’.R, glinted in u 

separate volume, llvo., price os. boards. 

# 3. PRAYERS, as delivered Ik* fore and after the Senium, taken in his own 

words. By one of the Congregation. .*l2mo. price Is. (id. extra cloth. 


EDELMAN. 


S LEMONS ON THE HISTORY 0 !<’ .10 Si, I'II. 

Preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Wimbledon. 

By the Rev. VY. EDELMAN, late Curate of Wimbledon. 

1 vol. 12mo. price . r >s. cloth. 


EDWARDS. 

TWENTY-ONE PLAIN SERMONS. 1KHTRINAL AND PRACT10AI, 


Originally preached before a Country Congregation. 

IJy 15. EDWARDS, Perj*etual Curate of Marsdcn, in the Diocese of Ripon. 
1 vol. 12mn. price <‘>h. cloth. 


LE MESURIER. 

GARRISON SERMONS. 


Being Twenty Discourses preached to her Majesty’s Troops in tho Island of Malta. 
By the Rev. J. T. II. LE MESURIER, M. A., Chaplain to the Forces, Ate. 
12mo. price (is. cloth. 


T USON. 

S LEMONS, 

Chiefly Designed for Parochial and Family Use. 

By the Rev. F. E. Tl - SON, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Southwick, Sussex. 
I 2 mo., price 7s. doth. 


H I TC H E N. 

TWELVE SERMONS. 

Trcached in St. Mary's Episcopal Chapel, Glasgow, 1842. 

By the Rev. ISAAC HITCHEN, M.D., Assistant Minister. 
1 vol. 8vo., prico 7* 6d. cloth. 
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PARRY. 

DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

Delivered to Congregation# in the Eastern District of London. To which are added, Two Srraionm 
preached before the University of Oxford. 

By the Rov. JOHN PARRY, M.A., Late Fellow of Brasenoso College, Oxford, and now Roctor 
of St. John ofWapping. 

1 vol. 12mo. price As. cloth. 


FIl'TY-TWO 


CLOSE. 

SKETCHES OF SERMONS ON MISCELLANEOUS 
SUBJECTS. 


By tho Rev. P. CLOSE, Perpetual Curato of Cheltenham. 
1 vol. Uvo. price (Js. cloth. 


Jiff the tame Author , 

2. MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS. Preached at Cheltenham. Second 

Edition, in 2 vol#. Hvo., price 1*2#. each. 

3. A COURSE OF NINE SERMONS, intended to Illustrate some of the 

Leading Truths contained in the Liturgy of the Church of England. Preached in tho Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Cheltenham, in the year IH25. Seventh Edition, !2mo. price 5s. cloth. 


HOPWOOD. 


ELISHA'S STAFF IN THE HAND OF GE1IAZT, 

AND OTHER SERMONS. 

By tho Rev. IIENRY HOPWOOD, M.A., Queen's College, Cambridge. Late Inspector of Schools 
for tho National Society. 


1 vol. 12mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Any profits accruing from these Sermons will be devoted toward# defraying tho expenses of eroding 
an Altar-Screen and an Organ, in Christ Church, Worthing. 


BLACKLEY- 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE FIRST FOUR CHAPTERS 
OF ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 

With one on Chapter v. 21—20. 

By the Rev. W. BLACKLEY, B.A., formerly of St. John’s College, Canibridgo, Author of “ Brief 
Review of Baptismal Obligation.” 

12mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth. 


SERMONS AND EXTRACTS, CONSOLATORY ON THE LOSS OF 

FRIENDS. 

Sclocted from the Works of the most eminent Divines. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. flvo. price 12s. cloth. 


FORTY FAMILY SERMONS. 

By the Editor of tho “ Christian Observer.” 

Dedicated, by permission, to tho Bishops of Winchester and Chester. 
8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
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/HtsccUancoug. 

M. F. TUPPER. 

Second Edition. 

THE SECOND SEMES OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. BY 

MARTIN FARQUUAR TUPPER, ESQ,., of Christchurch, Oxford. 1 vol, post Hvo. price 7a. cloth. 
“ A work which may bo read over and over again with pleasure and profit.”— Post. 

“ Superior to its predecessor."— Christian Remembrancer. 

liy the same Author, 

The Fifth Edition, 

2. PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A Book of Thoughts and Arguments, 

originally treated. 1 vol. post hvo. price /»• doth. 

3. A MODERN PYRAMID. To commemorate a Septuagint of Worthies. 

Post Bvo. price 7»- fid. doth. 

4. GERALDINE, and Other Poems. A Sequel to Coleiuihjk’h Cuius- 

TA)iKi«. Post Hvo., price 7»- doth. 

5. AN AUTHOR’S MIND. 1 vol. post Hvo. Ids. (id. eloth. 

A T110 E SANT) FINES; 

Now first offered to the world we live in. 

I’ost Hvo. doth, gilt leaves, price 2s. lid. 

Third Edition. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LATE JAMES HOPE, AID. 

Physician to St. George's Hospital, Ac. Ac. 

By Miw. HOPE. 

To which arc added, REMARKS ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 
liy Hit. HOPE. 

And LETTERS FROM A SENIOR TO A JUNIOR PHYSICIAN, 
liy I)n. ltURDER. 

The whole edited by KLEIN GRANT, M.D., Ac. Ac. 

1 vol. post Hvo. price 7s. cloth. 

OPINIONS OF TUB PRESS. 

“ The general, as well as the medical reader, will find this a most interesting and instructive 
voluiuo.”— Gentleman's May. 

“ A most interesting and valuable volume.”— Britannia. 

“ A volume of universal interest."— Morning Post. 

“ A very interesting memoir to every class of readers.”— Christian Observer. 

THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF BODY AND MIND 
CONSIDERED: 

As it affects the Great Questions of Education—Phrenology—Materialism—Moral Advancement and 
Responsibility—Man’s Free Agency—The Theory of Life—The Peculiarities of Mental Property- 
Mental Diseases—The Agency of Mind upon the Body—Of Physical Temperament upon the Manifes¬ 
tations of Mind—and upon the Expression of Religious Feeling. 

By W. NEWNIIAM, Esq., M.R.S.L. 

Hvo. price 14s. cloth. 

“ Irts impossible to read this work without the conviction that tlio author has bestowed very much 
thought on a very large number of most Important subjects, and has accomplished the very difficult 
task, viz. of writing a hook on an abstruso subject, which general readers may understand, and scien¬ 
tific men profit by. Few will rise from its perusal without being sensible that on some points their 
views have become more clear, and that new trains of thought have been suggested to them ; and no 
one can close it without feeling much respect both for the principles and abilities of the author.”— 
British and Foreign Medical Review. 
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THE HISTORY OF ETRURIA. 

PART II. FROM THE FOUNDATION OF ROME TO THE GENERAL PEACE OF ANNO 
TAIHIFINIENSIS, IJ.'KJ, B. C. .*1411. 

By Mrs. HAMILTON (JRAY. 

Post Hvo. cloth, price 12s doth. 

lUl the same Author, 

2 . 

TIIE HISTORY OF ETRURIA. 

PARTI. TAKCI1TTN AND HIS TIMES. 

From the Foundation of Tarquinia to the Foundation of Rome. 

I vol. post flvo. price 12s. cloth. 

“ A work which we strongly recommend as certain to afford pleasure and profit to every reader.” 

Atheiucinn. 

“Mrs Gray’s works are entitled to a most prominent place in the literature of this country.” 

Herald. 


Third Edition. 

TOUR TO TIIE SEPULCHRES OF ETRURIA IN 1839. 

Foments:—Introduction Veil — Monte Nerone—Tarquinia—Vulci—Tuscania—Ca;re or Agylla—■ 
Pastel d* As so— Clusium—Conclusion. 

With numerous Illustrations, post tlvo. price 21s. cloth. 

“ Mrs. Gray has won an honourable fdace in tlie large assembly of modern female writers.” 

Quarter/1/ Kecictv. 

“ We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray’s most useful and interesting volume.”— Edinburgh lteeiem. 

OCEAN THOUGHTS, 

11 nine ward-bound for India. 

By a YOUNG OFFICER in the East India Service. 

Foolscap, cloth, price 3s. 

“ Seemingly a faithful narrative of a home voyage ami a truthful journal interspersed with serious 
thoughts and right rdlcctioiis, springing from a fervent heart and poetic spirit.”— Literary Gazette. 

'• This is a charming little work, written spiritedly, sensibly, and piously, full of incident, action, 
and good feeling. It is opportunely published at this season, for, in its union of amusement and in¬ 
struction, it is admirably adapted as a present for young renders of intelligent minds."— Church and 
State Gazette. 

PRACTICAL TRUTHS FROM HOMELY SAYINGS. 

Second Edition. lUmo. price 2s. fid. cloth. 

A G 1 T A T I 0 N. 

A Poetical Essay. By LAIOl’S. Hvo. cloth, price 2s. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN HOWARD, 

The Christian Philanthropist: ’ 

With a Detail of his extraordinary Labours; and an Account of the Prisons, Schools, Lazarettos, 
and Public Institutions he visited. 

By THOMAS TAYLOR, Esq., Author of “ The Life of Cowper,” Ac. Ac. 

With a Portrait. 12mo. price 7s. cloth. 
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DEBRETT'S COMPLETE PEERAGE OP THE EXITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

A New Edition, arranged alphabetically. 

Edited by WILLIAM COFKTIIOPE, lvq. 

In mil! vul. Ilvo. price I/. l"s. half-hound. 


DEBRETT’S BARONFLAG E OF ENGLAND. 


Seventh Edition, with Addition*. 

Edited by WILLIAM ('<>!'KTILOPE, Esq. With a New Set of Arms. 
In one vol. Itvo. price 1/ Dm half-hound. 


A UNI Y E R S A L G A Z E I’ T E E It; 

Or, 0120(2 It API I1C AL DICTION All Y of the WOULD. 

Founded on the Works of Hiiookkh and Wai.kku ; with the addition of several thousand tiauie* not 
to he found in any other work, the Latitude and Longitude throughout, and the relative 
Distances most carefully examined. 

By GEORGE I.ANDM ANN, Esq., C.R., 

Late a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Corps of Rojal Engineers 
In one vol. Rvo. price L'n hound. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 

IIY EDWARD Gin HON, ESQ. 

New Edition. H vols. Rvo. Price W cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 

With an Account of the Deeline and Fall of the Homan Empire; ami a view of Hie Progress of 
Society, from the Rise of the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 17*»L 
In a series of Letter* from a Nohlcinan to his Son. 

A New Edition, continued to the death of William tin* Fourth of England. 

In 4 vols Hvo. price 1*2. }'i*. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELEORXF. 

By the Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 

With the Naturalist’s Calendar; and the Miscellaneous Observations extracted from his papers. 

A New Edition, with Notes, by EDWARD TURNER BLNNKTT, Esq., F.L.S., Ate. 
in one vol. 8vo. price IDs- cloth. 
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SlubenUe SEorks. 

BY ANN FRASER TYTLER. 

Second Edition. 

12ino. price 6s. cloth. 

L E I L A IN E NGLAN I). 

A Continuation of “ Leila, on the Ibland.” 

By ANN FRASER TYTLER. 

By the. name Author, 

Third Edition* 

2. LEILA ; OR, THE ISLAND. Price 5s. cloth. 

Sixth Edition. 

3. MARY AND FLORENCE; or. Grave and Gay. Price 5s. cloth. 

Third Edition. 

4. MARY AND FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. Price 6s. cloth. 

“ These works nro excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings arc especially valuable for their religious spirit. 
She has taken a just position between the rationalism of the last generation and the puritan ism of the 
present, while tlio perfect nature and true urt with which she sketches from juvenile life, show powers 
which might he more ambitiously displayed, hut cannot he hotter bestowed .”—Quarterly Review. 


BY MRS. SHERWOOD. 

THE HISTORY OF JOHN MARTEN. 

A Sequel in “ Tho Life of Henry Milner.” 

By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 

12nm. price 7». 6d. cloth. 

By the name Author, 

2. The HISTORY of HENRY MILNER. Four Tarts in three vols. price 

tin. each. Either Volume may be had separate. 

3. The HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY; or. The Child’s 

Manual; Fourteenth Edition, 12nio., price 5s. cloth. 

4. The SECOND VOLUME of the HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD 

FAMILY. 12ino. Price 5». cloth. 

5. JULIETTA D1 LAVENZA. A Tale. 18mo. price 2s. cloth. 

6. T1IE HEDGE OF THORNS. Fifth Edition. 18mo. price Is. cloth. 

7. VICTORIA. I2mo. price 4s. 

8. The ORPHANS of NORMANDY. Third Edition. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 

9. THE LITTLE MOMIERE. l8mo. price 3s. cloth. 


FUTURE DAYS, 

A Scries of Letters to my Pupils. Intended as a Present for Young Ladies leaving School. 

1 vol. Pimo. price 5s. cloth. 

Among tho contents will he found : Content and Occupation—Mental Cultivation—Conversation- 
Marriage—Wives of celebrated Men—Training the Young—Servants—A Sketch—Liberality—Tho 
Christian’s Hope—Biographical Notices. 

44 The tone is unexceptionable, and the morality in culcated not of too impracticable a character.”— 

Spectator. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LINE UPON LINE.” 

THE HISTORY OF J OB. 

IMmo., price is., cloth. 

By Vic tame Author, 

Thirty Second Thousand. 

2. THE PEEP OF DAY; or, a Series of the Earliest Religious Instruc¬ 
tion the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. lUino. price 3s. cloth. 

Twentieth Thousand. 

3. LINE UPON LINE ; Part I., or, a Second Series of the Earliest 

Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. 1 Unto, price 2s. dd. cloth. 

Seventeenth Thousand. 

4. LINE UPON LINE; Part II., which concludes this Series of Instruc- 

tion. lUino. price 2s. (id. cloth. 

Second Edition. 

4. The NIGHT of TOIL; or, a Familiar Account of the Labours of the 

First Missionaries in the South Sea Islands. Fcap., price 5s. cloth. 


THE STRANGE PLANET, 

AN ALLEGORY, AND OTHER TALES, FOR SUNDAY READING. 
By the Author of ** Aids to Developemcnt." 

Illustrated with Woodcuts. 1 vul. lllmo. price 3a. cloth. 


TIIE G BA IIA ME FAMILY: 

Or, Historical Portfolio Opened. 

By Miss HUSSEY GOULD. 

One VoL Fcap., with Woodcuts. Price Cs. cloth. 


MIRIAM, OR THE POWER OF TRUTH. 

A Jewish Tale. 

The Seventh Edition. Fcap. price Gs. cloth. 

By the tame Author, 

I N F L U E N C E ; 

A. Moral Tale for Young Persona 
Third Edition. Fcap. price cloth. 


MANASSEH, A TALE OF THE JEWS. 

With Vignetto Title, Frontispiece, and several Illustrations. 

1 vol. fcap. price 5s. cloth. 

By the tame AuUior, 

THE ROSE UNIQUE; OR, ERRORS EXPIATED. 

1 vol. foolscap, price 4s. cloth. 
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FOOD FOR BABES; 

on, THK 

FIRST SERMONS THAT VERY LITTLE CHILDREN ARE A RLE TO UNDERSTAND. 
By the Rev. D BARCLAY BEVAN, M.A. 

Rector of Burton Latimer. 

Second Edition, revised and corrected. Dimo. price 3s cloth. 


KRLF-KDt!C'ATION, AND THK FORMATION OF OIlAItACTER 


ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG. 

By Mrs. HOPE. I vol. iUino. price 2s. fid. cloth. 

“ Parent* and teachers will gain many useful hints from the perns'll of this vol nine.”--ifccord. 


Fifth Edition. 

LETTERS TO THE YOUNG. 

By MARIA JANE JEWSBURV. 

I vol. fejip. price Ah. eloth. 

THE CHILD’S GUIDE THROUGH THE BIBLE; 

Or a Help to understand the Bible, as the Record of God’s Plans for Teaching Men Religion. 
By W. EVANS FLETCHER, B.A. 

1 vol. fi'itp. price 4s. cloth. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN ARMED. 

A CATECHISM for Junior Members of the Church of England. 

By the late ltev. T1IEOPH1LUS BIDDULPII, A.M. Minister of St. Matthews, Bristol. 
Illino. price Is. eloth. 


WORDS OF WISDOM FOR MY CHILD, 

Being a Text for every Day in the Year, for the use of very Young Children. 
Second Edition. 32mo. price 2s cloth. 


THE GIPSIES. 

Dedicated, by permission, to James Crahh, the Gipsies* Friend. 
1 vol. feap. price 4s. (Id. eloth. 


TALES FOR MY GRANDCHILDREN. 

In 1 vol. lBmo. priee 2s. cloth. 

“ A work adapted to the capacities of very young children, to afford instructive amusement for 
Sunday evening " 
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CHRIS T MAS 1M P 1U) V E M E N T; 

Or, IICXTING MRS P. A Tali’, founded on Knots. 

Intended ns a Christmas Rox for those who wish to begin the Now Year without llor. 
Third Edition, IJInio. cloth, price :’s. fid. 


QUESTIONS AND PRACTICAL REMARKS ON THE. 
PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 

Selected as the Epistle for each Sunday in the Year. 

Ry the Author of “Ei.mcn Wi:ustku.” 

Ithno. price 2s. (id. cloth. 
liy ths gams Author, 

BIBL E S T () It I K S, 

Selected from the OT.l) and NEW TESTAMENT, familiarised for the Use of Children; in Portions. 
Third Edition. 2 vul.s. Ihuio. price 2s. (hi. each, hall hound 


V E R S C II O Y L H. 

A Roman Catholic Talc of the Nineteenth Century. 
12nio. price tin cloth. 


M I C IIA E L, 1’ IIE M A R R I E i) M A N 

A Se«]uc‘l to'* The History of Michael Kcinp.’’ 

12nio. price <»*. chdli. 


C R E S S IN (i II A M R E C T 0 R Y. 

Family Conversations on various Subjc* In 
B y ELIZABETH ANNE llENDKY. 

12ni'». cloth, price .'Is. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 

A Talc founded on Facts. 

By the Rev. \V. SINCLAIR, M. A., Minister of St. (ioorg.-'n, Lied» 
Price Is. <>d. doth. 


A COMPANION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

Of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

CONTAINIMU, 

• 

1. Subjects of Meditation for every Sunday throughout the year. 

2. Texts of Scripture to be committed to memory. 

3. Reading Lessons for every Sunday morning and evening. 

4. A Catechism on a new plan. 

24mo. price 2s. cloth. 
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THERESA TIDY'S EIGHTEEN MAXIMS OF 
NEATNESS ANI) ORDER. 

By the late MRS. (JRAIIAM. 

“ For want of a nail, tlu* shoe was lost; 

For want of a shoo, the horse was lost; 

For want of a horse, the rider was lost, 

(Being overtaken and slain by the enemy,) 

And all for want of care about a horsc-shoo nail.” 

Poor Richard. 

Twenty-fourth Edition. lHtuo. sewed, price fid. 


THE SACRED PRECEPTOR; 

Or, a Series of Questions and Answers, elucidating the Doctiunk, Phacticr, and Naturai. 
History of Scriiturk ; for tlio use of Schools and Young Persons. 

12mo. price 3s. half-bound. 


THE KEY-STONE OF GRAMMAR LAID; 

Or the Governess’s Assistant In simplifying that Science. By T. C. 
litmo. price 2s. cloth. 


PETIT MUSEE I)E LITTERATURE FRANCAISE; 

Or, tho French Speaker: a Chronological and Critical Table of the eminent writers of France, from 
the Fourteenth to tho Nineteenth Centuries. 

Illustrated with selections in Prose and Verse, from the best Authors in the three last periods. 

By M. Lie PAGE, Professor of tho French Language, author of “ L’Echo do Paris.” 

1 vol. 12mo. Os. Gd. bound. 

“ Tho selections have been carefully made, and show at once the style and the power of the writer. 
We strongly recommend tho • Petit Musco’ to all those desirous of becoming acquainted with tho lite¬ 
rature of Franco.”— Argus. 


A GENERAL AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
AND LEARNING LANGUAGES. 

Applicable to all Languages, and particularly the French. 

By C, Lb VEUT, Teacher of French. 

12mo. 5s. cloth. 

A book composed for the benefit of Young Persons engaged in teaching, either as Assistants In 
schools, Governesses in private families, or daily,Teachers; also of Mothers who educate their chil¬ 
dren themselves, or wislito superintend their education ; lastly, of persons who are not able to pro¬ 
cure u master. 


EXEMPLA NECE SSARIA; 

Or, Elementary Latin Exercises on all the Parts of Speech, and tho Substance of Syntax ; 
Containing English Words and Sentences to be turned into Latin, Latin into English, and numerous 
Examination Questions to be entered on with the Accidence. 

With an Introduction. 

6hort Rules are also given to assist in reading Latin correctly, for the position of words in a 
sentence, and for construing. 

Intended for young persons just beginning, for those not well grounded in grammar, and those who 

begin late in life. 

By J. BURTT, Teacher of Latin, Sic. 

Third Edition, much enlarged. 1 vol. lHmo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

FEED MY LAMBS, 

A Lecture for Children In Words of One S> UaMe. 

By the Hev. T. G. HATCHARI). Price .'kl. each, or is. fid. per dozen. 

2. Thr FOURTH COMMANDMENT EXPLAINED. By a Sunday 

School Teacher. Price "d., or is. fid. a dozen. 

3. ROW OLD ART THOU ? Price 2d. each. 

4. FOUR DIALOGUES on INFANT BAPTISM. Third Edition. By a 

< oriN Tit V < LEltG V MAN. 1 into, price 4d. ( or Its. (<d. per dozen. "• 

5. A FEW HINTS on INFANT BAPTISM. By the Rev. LORD ARTHUR 

JIERVEY, M.A. Price (id. each, or Ho. per dozen. 

G. THE TEACHER’S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price lid. each, or . r »s. per dozen. 

7. THE KNTIT1NG TEACHER’S ASSISTANT. Seventh Edition. Price 

fid., or As. per dozen. 

8 . A, MISFORTUNE CHANGED into a BLESSING. 12mo. price (id-, 

or Is in doth hoards. 

9. EL1EZER; or, The Faithful Servant. 12ino. price 3<l., # or 2s. (id. per 

dozen. 

10. PORTIONS OF SCRIITURK, arranged with a view to promote tlio 

It Hi.minus Ohkkkvaxi-k ok TiiK Loiid's Day. By A LAl)V. Price .'Id. each, or is. fid. per 
dozen. 

11. HOW CAN I GO TO CI1URC11? Or, A Dialogue between a Lady 

and a Poor Woman. 1 Tice .'Id. each. 

12. WHY SHOULD I NOT GO TO THE MEETING-HOUSE? Price 

.’*«]. each. 

13. HAPPINESS AND MISERY; or. The Life of Faith and the Natural 

Life. Seventh Edition. Price 1 id. each. 

14. A FRIEND to the SICK and AFFLICTED. Sixth Edition. 

Price .'Id. each, or S?s. Gd. per dozen. 

15. AMY SCOTT; or, the Evils of Dress. Price Gd. 

10. THE SERVANT’S POCKET COMPANION: containing Prayers for 

Morning and Evening, and on Particular Occasions ; with Short Addresses on the Duties of Servants, 
ltlmo. price Is. boards. 

17. NARRATIVE OF POLL PEG, of Leicestershire. Price 3d., or 2 s. Gd. 

por dozen. 

18- REPAIRING THE CHURCH. Price 3d. each, or 2s. Gd. per dozen. 

19. AN HISTORICAL CATECHISM of the OLD AND NEW TES- 

TAMENT ■, for the Use of Children. lttiuo. Price la. 

20. A SHORT ADDRESS TO POOR WOMEN, on the Duty of 

bringing their Children early to be Baptized. Price Gd. each, or 5s. per dozen. 

21. NO FRIEND LIKE AN OLD FRIEND. Price Gd. 

22. VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the LITURGY of the CHURCH 

of England. By the Rev. GEORGE DAY YS, Bishop of Peterborough, lllmo. price Is. sewed. 

By the tame Author , 

23. VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the PRINCIPAL OFFICES of 

the CHURCH. Forming a Sequel to the above. IMmo. price Is. sewed. 

. 24. THE CURATE CATECHISING ; or, an Exposition of the CHURCH 

CATECHISM. By the Rev. W. TI1ISTLETHVVA1TE, A. M. Price Bd. Sixth Edition. 18mo. 
price Is. 

By the same Author, 

25. THE CHURCH COMMUNICATING; or. An Exposition of the 

COMMUNION SERVICE of the Church of England. ISroo. price 6d. 

AN ABRIDGMENT of SCRIPTURE HISTORY, in CONNEXION with 

C1IRIST1A N DOCTRINE- For i’arish Schools. By the Rev. W. BRUDENKLL BARTER, M,A., ! 
Nos. I. and II., price Bd. eadh, or ll. per hundred. No. 111., price fid., or 21. per hundred. 
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HONOURABLE CHARLOTTE GRIMSTON’S 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE 

COMMON PRAYER BOOK AND LESSONS, 

JDfbicateD, 6g permission, to $?er J&ajestjj. 


The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in having the 
entire Morning and Evening Service printed in a large clear type, in 
two portable, volumes, one for the Morning and the other for the 
Evening. 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS : 

The largest size demy 12mo. Morocco elegant 
Ditto plain 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 

The second size, royal 18mo. Morocco elegant 
Ditto plain 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 

The smallest size, royal 32mo. Morocco elegant 
Ditto plain 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 


£ s. d. 


0 10 0 


N. B. Messrs. Hatchard and Son have constantly on Sale a large 
Assortment of Holy Bibles, Common Prayer Books, and Companions 
to the Altar, in every variety of Binding. 


New Works, Peerages, Magazines, and other Periodicals, regularly 
forwarded on Publication. 


PRINTED B? O. 1 . PALMER, SAVOY STREET, STRAND- 














